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The Mounted Troop Returns 
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The Sugar Maple 


yee MAPLE trees grow from Southern 
Newfoundland and the Northern borders 
of the Great Lakes to the Lake of the Woods 
and Minnesota, southward through our North- 
eastern States, through Nebraska, Kansas and 
Georgia. 


The sap “runs” only in early spring and 
only when there is a succession of bright sunny 
days followed by sharp frosts at night. 
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eeaS APRIL with its melting snow and soft- 


me aa ening showers draws near, there is the , 


Gx ek) smell of the fields and hills in one’s nostrils 
and the fresh leap of our pulse makes us wild to 
get out and hike. 


Indoor troop meetings lose their appeal. Outdoors 
calls! April days—Spring is here! Ho! for Saturday 
hikes and week-end camps! 


Comeon. Are youready? Are you fully equipped 
with your Official Boy Scout Uniform and your 
Lumberjack and Blankets? If not, let’s get ready. 


Your local Scout Outfitter or the National Supply 
Department and its Service Stations carry large 
stocks of the Official Boy Scout Uniform and Equip- 
ment. 


Look for the Insignia of the Boy Scouts of America. 
It is there because Official Scout Garments are based 
upon honesty of material and honesty of manufac- 
ture. 


Furthermore, it dresses you handsomely—it pro- 
motes pride in yourself as a well-appearing member 
of the Scout Movement,—it brings the approving 
smile of your friends. 


No garment or article of 

equipment is official for 

the Boy Scouts of America 
without this seal 
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To Any Boy Who Wants Anything 


Tell Chief Booster What You Want 
and He Will Help You Get It 


OU KNOW, of course, that I am not 

going to send you an Aladdin’s Lamp or a 

Magic Wishing Ring. If you are a regular 

fellow, with plenty of grit and gumption, 
you are not expecting anybody to hand you any 
free gifts on a silver platter. You expect to earn 
your prizes by working and winning them. 

Any chap who is looking for a chance to win 
something for nothing may stop right here. I 
have helped hundreds of boys to win all sorts of 
prizes from automobiles to xylophones, but let me 
say right off the bat that I would never have any- 
thing to do with any prize plan that promises 
any boy a chance to win something for nothing. 
Furthermore the boys who are hunting for a 
“something-for-nothing” game are not the sort 
of fellows we want in our B. L. S. B. Club. 


There is No Guessing Game or 
- Gamble About Our Prize Offer 
F YOU join our B. L. S. B. Club, pick out the 


exact prize you want, if it is anything within 
common-sense reason (not some magic gift like a 
diamond mine or a billion dollars), I will show you 
just how you can win the prize you want, providing 
you do what I tell you to do and stick to it. Of 
course, I can’t help a quitter or a fellow who 
merely has a big wishbone and no real backbone. 

By this time probably you have guessed what 
I expect you to do in order to win whatever prize 
you may want. 

Yes, I do want you to help me advertise and 
boost the sales of BOYS’ LIFE in a big campaign 
that we are just beginning. ; 

Hold on a minute! Don’t lay down on this 
simply because you think you can’t do it or don’t 
like the idea of advertising and selling any 
magazine. 


What Other Boys Have Done 
You Can Do — 


HE BIG IDEA about this offer which makes 

me so certain that I can help you, if only 
you give mesa fair chance to show you how, is the 
fact that I learned this business of how to ad- 
vertise and sell magazines when I was a boy like 
you, by actually winning a camera, a bicycle, a 
scholarship and a lot of other prizes. I earned 
my way in prep school and college by the same 
work and in the selfsame ways that I will show 
you how to do. 

You may think, however, even though I 
advertised and sold magazines successfully in my 
boyhood, that does not prove that you or any 
other boy can do likewise. 

Aha, sez I, you don’t know the real answer yet. 
The reason I am so sure that I can show you how 
and help you to advertise and sell BOYS’ LIFE 
is because for many years I have been helping 
hundreds of fellows to advertise and sell maga- 
zines. I learned the “tricks of the trade” in the 
field and now make my living and help other 
fellows to win prizes by passing on to them the 
secrets of success in advertising and selling 
magazines. 

Many years ago boys began to call me Chief 
Booster because they found that I could show 
them how to win prizes by boosting the sales of 
magazines. Having kept right on doing this 
work and learning more about it every year, it is 
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not bragging when I claim to be better at it now 
than ever before. 


When You Join the Boys’ Life 
« Sales Boosters’ Club 


NE of the chief things in your Free Outfit 
will be the BOYS’ LIFE Sales Boosters’ 
Guide which I have written expressly to show you 
exactly how to advertise and sell BOYS’ LIFE 
in your community. 
No matter where you live—in the country, small 





Some Things Chief Booster 


Has Done 


Earned way through prep school and one year college 
by selling books and magazines. He left college to take 
part in Spanish-American War. 

Began magazine work as editor of the Boys’ Department 
of Success Magazine. 

Founded the League of Success Club and the Success 
Bureau of Education. 

For two years was a County Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. and for many years member of the Boys’ Work 
Committee of the Bronx Union Branch of Y. M. C. A. 
of New York City. 

Has been chief director of Y. M. C. A, boys’ camp for 
two Summers. 

For eight years Advisory Editor and later Editor-in- 
Chief of The Boys’ Magazine. 

Author of stories and articles that have appeared in 
BOYS’ LIFE, The American Boy, Open Road for Boys’ 
and many other magazines. 

Has conducted sales prize campaigns for boys and 
girls, for Success Magazine, Everybody’s Magazine, 
Woman’s World, Boys’ Magazine and several others. 

Father of a husky twenty-two-year-old son and two 
daughters. 



























town or big city—I will show you how to make 
good in any field, because I have sold magazines 
in all sorts of places and under all sorts of con- 
ditions. 

No matter how young or how old you are I can 


help you as I have helped others of all 
ages. In one campaign that I con- 
ducted, a ten-year-old boy won a bi- 
cycle, a sixteen-year-old boy won an 
auto, and a twelve-year-old boy won a 
Shetland pony. Hundreds of other 


Now 
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I Hope to Meet Many of Our 
Boosters Face-to-face 


UST as soon as the B. L. S. B. Club gets a-going 
strong, I hope to take trips into the field to 
meet some of our Sales Boosters face-to-face 
to give them a lot of personal pointers and show 
them how to solve any problems they may run 
up against. In fact, we hope to arrange for a 
lot of personal pow-wows in which groups of our 
Sales Boosters will get together and “swap 
experiences” with each other and with myself. 
You can see from this that I shall leave nothing 
undone to keep in close touch with you and all 
others who enroll in the B. L. S. B. Club. I shall 
not stay hitched to any desk here in New York 
and merely send out bulletins telling you how to 
win, but I intend, as far as I possibly can do so, 
to get right out in the field and meet as many of 
our Boosters as possible in face-to-face chats. 


The Least You Can Do Is 
To Make a Fair Try 


THis IS ALL I ask you todo. My part of the job is to prove 
to you that you can win by showing you exactly how to do 
your part of the job. 

But, if you are afraid even to try because you think you are 
too bashful or that you don’t know enough about selling things 
to make a go of this plan—in brief, if you don’t dare even to 
write me and enroll in our club, of course you can not expect 
me to help you. 

Give me the chance to tell you all about our plans and to 
show you how easy it is to make good in this work and you will 
be glad all your life that you had the good sense and gumption 
to fill out the coupon and enroll in the B. L. S. B. Club. 

You must not forget for one minute that we also have a lot 
of fun in our club in addition to the pleasure our members gain 
from winning prizes. In fact, you will find, when you get into 
it, that our club is the livest proposition you ever hooked up 
with. 

So don’t delay another day. Get out your pencil, fill out the 
coupon and shoot it along to me just as soon as you can. 
will see that you get your Free Outfit promptly and you ‘will 
begin winning the prizes you want, while the slow poke fellows 
are still simply wishing for them. 


i Get In the Game and Fill Out 
e and Mail This Coupon TODAY 


fellows of all ages from ten to twenty 
won prizes of books, cameras, {athletic 
outfits, musical instruments, fishing 
tackle, watches, etc., etc. 


You Will Learn While 
You Earn 


OU don’t have to know any- 

thing about advertising and sell- 
ing before you can join the B. L. S. 
B. Club; but you will learn a lot 
about this very practical and profit- 
able line of work after you join our 
club and become one of our real boost- 
ers. In fact, it would pay you, or 
any other live boy, to join our Club 
just for the knowledge you will gain 
of the secrets of success in advertising 
and selling, even though you might 
not win any other prize. 

But you will. surely win your 
chosen prizes if you join our club and 
carry out the rules given in our Sales 
Boosters’ Guide. 


Herbert Hungerford, Chief Booster, 
"The BOYS’ LIFE Sales Boosters’ Club, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Chief Booster: 

Wind FE eth SORE Boson si cache nn csidivnn cccas s SURE eRe pBiNlaa-s «os 
Me I aa 56a. oc iv aicdis wis 6:8: -0;0-9'9:0 019, 4) side 4 0-0 50g cans vies +4 TERE oon 
ME ss, 4 a-ocais Solemn Sep ais cok osc obec cee cbcbaresinieis bV ovibcces semen 


Please ehroll me as a Member of the B. L.. S. B. Club, and send me your 
Sales Boosters’ Guide and Free Outfit and tell me how to win these prizes, and 
I promise you that I will follow your instructions faithfully and will try not 
only to win these prizes but also to become one of the most active and loyal 


boosters for BOYS’ LIFE. 


If in a school, what is your grade? .............. 
If working, what is your occupation?. ...........csecccceccseecescccccees 
WPMARE 16 OUT POTENES COCMMBTGNE on nn 5 605 Te ooo dios as asagesevecscce 


Do you own a bicycle?................ Does your family own an auto? 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 



















WHERE A FINE NAME IS MOST 
IMPORTANT 


ge can’t always size up a good knife by just looking at it, or 
feeling its edge. Your eye or finger won’t dull it—but hard 
service will. Until you’ve used a knife you can only judge it by its 
reputation—by the name on the blade. That’s why it’s so impor- 
tant to make sure that that name is Remington. 


Every sportsman knows the high quality of Remington Knives— 
the result of 111 years of experience and leadership in tempering 
and processing steel. Remington Knives keep a keen edge longer 
and take a keen edge more quickly. 


The fine construction and all-around usefulness of the Remington 

Official Knife, Boy Scouts of America” has been officially endorsed 
by your organization. It has the ideal combination of a big cutting 
blade with a sharp edge, a punch blade good for a hundred odd 
jobs, a screwdriver, a bottle and can opener. It’s just about the 
handiest thing in the Boy Scout Kit. Every boy needs one on a 
hike and in camp, and for general, every-day service. 


The Remington Sheath Knife is another sturdily built, beautifully 
finished knife that will be useful to any boy. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you his wide assortment of Rem- 
ington Outdoor Knives and Remington .22 Calibre Rifles. Ask 
him, too, about the marvelous new KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES 
that will keep your rifle bore free from rust, pitting and corrosion. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway pecpinues 1816 New York City 








Remington—Model 24. Hammerless take-down, 
.22 calibre autoloading rifle. 


Remington—Model 4. Single-shot, take-down rifle. 
Made in either .22, .25 or .32 calibre. 
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Scout Jor Pric—e WALTON, 
CLARKSDALE, 


GOLD MEDAL 
FOR HEROISM 


Scout Joe Price Walton and his friend, 
Virgil Cook, of Clarksdale, Mississippi, were 
the heroes of a tragedy in which five boys 
neatly lost their lives and one did die. 


Dave Binder, with two smaller boys unable 
to swim, upset ina rowboat near the center 
of Mackey’s Lake. Joe and Virgil, hearing 
the cries, immediately plunged in to their 
rescue. By valiant effort and cool head- 
work, they managed to save two of the 
boys. Dave was drowned in the meantime. 
Both of the boys were exhausted after 
their trying experience. 


$333 
The Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts of 
America” 























Remington 

Outdoor Knives 
with Sheaths. 
(No. RH35 illus- 
trated.) 


Beautifully finished 
and perfectly bal- 
anced. Various styles 
and lengths. Blades are 
extra heavy gauge with 
knurled backs; correctly 
shaped for practical ser- 
vice in camp. Full-length 
handles fit the hand and as- 
sure a firm grip. Sheaths of 
extra heavy leather, stitched 
Jj and riveted, with lock-tite 
clasps. No. RH134 has 5-inch 
Stainless Steel blade, blood rust- 
less, and sells at a slightly higher 
price. 


There is only 
ONE KLEANBORE 


Beware of 
Imitations 


FOR 
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Remington, 


Rifles 
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Cash Registers 








Ammunition 


Shotguns Game Loads 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE Apr il 


Cutlery 
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The Secret of Spirit Lake 


CHAPTER I 
THE FOOTSTEP 


OTIONLESS beside his horse from which he 
had just dismounted, Pete Terrell stood listen- 
ing intently. He faced the cabin, a weather- 
worn structure of logs nestling against a sheer, 

high cliff that towered above it, the upper reaches fringed 
with pines rooted tenaciously in crevices amongst the rocks. 
Back of him lay Spirit Lake, rimmed about with rocky, forest- 
covered slopes, a touch of mystery in the utter stillness of its 
dark, unruffled surface. 

Though Peter had not given it much thought before, that 
brooding stillness was distinctly characteristic of the pictur- 
esque mountain lake and its surroundings. No one save the 
scouts ever penetrated to this remote, rock-girt hollow, and 
though deer and other smaller wild things lurked about the 
wooded shores, they moved with delicate 
shy softness. Besides, Terrell was quite 
certain that the sound which had frozen 
him into keen, alert attention had not 
been made by one of these. 

Suddenly, as he stood there listening 
it came again, but farther off—a faint 
sound as of cautious footfalls stealthily 
retreating. 

Instantly Pete left his horse, darted 
around the corner of the cabin, skirted 
the buttressed base of the rugged cliff 
and abruptly halted, his keen glance 
sweeping across the narrow open space 
toa deep gully thickly grown up in spruce. 

He knew now what it was and felt a 
momentary sense of chagrin at having 
been so easily taken in. One of the other 
fellows—Tod or Spike or Pink Huston— 
had beaten him to the cabin and was 
playing a little trick upon him. 

He had reached the spruce and pushed 
his way some distance among the densely 
crowding trees before he realized the 
unlikelihood of such an explanation. 

The cabin stood upon a narrow shelf 
with a scant thirty feet of open between 
it and the margin of-the lake. Back of it 
the few hundred square yards of clearing 
was hedged about by cliffs and the spruce- 
filled gully. Neither here nor for at 
least a mile back along the narrow trail 
leading into this remote place was there 
a spot where a horse might be successfully 
concealed. Pete could not imagine even 
Huston, who was something of a practical 
joker, walking that distance on the mere 
chance of playing such a feeble, pointless 
trick. 

As he stood there puzzled and per- 
plexed, Terrell heard the sudden cracking 
of a dead branch high up along the side of 
the gully, followed almost instantly by 
the sound of a stone rolling down the 
sharp descent. 

His glance swept quickly upward, but 
the thick branches prevented his having 
any but the most limited view, and though 
he stood listening intently for several 
minutes no further sounds came to him. 
At length the faint, distant thudding of 
hoofs from the direction of the trail sent 
him hurrying back into the open again. 

“It certainly wasn’t a deer,” he 
muttered, “but I suppose it might just 
possibly have been a mountain lion.” 
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A Story of the Mounted Troop 


By Joseph B. Ames 


Somehow, though, as he sped across the open and around 
the corner of the old cabin he did not quite believe that this 
was the correct explanation of the mystery. 

He gained his horse just as a familiar bright bay rounded 
a distant curve in the narrow trail which twisted along 
the margain of the lake. A moment later horse and rider 
vanished around another bend, reappearing presently much 
closer, As Terrell flung up one hand in a gesture of greeting, 


Tod Ramsey answered it with a vigorous wave and soon | 


afterward clattered up to the cabin and swung out of his 
saddle, his face wreathed in a wide grin. 

“‘When ’d you get here?” he inquired. 

“About ten minutes ago,”’ returned Terrell, a friendly light 
glinting in his black eyes. ‘“‘I’d have gone round by the Lazy 
X only you said you’d be late getting off.” 

“T know,” nodded Ramsey. “I thought I would, only I got 
busy this morning and hustled so I finished everything up by 
two. Pink and Spike haven’t shown up yet?” 





Terrell filled the last bracket lamp 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


Terrell shook his head. ‘‘They ought to be along soon, 
though. Reckon we might as well unpack and settle down.” 

Ramsey agreed, and then his glance chanced to light on 
Pete’s horse still ladened with blanket-roll and a number of 
packages fastened to the saddle. 

‘‘Haven’t even unsaddled,”’ he remarked with a mischievous 
gleam in his eyes. ‘“‘What you been doin’—just lazyin’ 
around?” 

For a moment Pete was tempted to tell him about his 
recent curious experience; but it was all so vague and uncer- 
tain, so almost trifling, that he decided to keep it to himself, for 
the present at any rate. 

“About that,” he evaded, ‘‘an’ thinkin’ how good a swim is 
goin’ to feel. If those fellows don’t show up by the time we’ve 
unpacked I move we go in anyhow.” 

“‘T’ll say so!” agreed Tod emphatically. ‘‘It’s too hot to 
wait. Got the key?” 

Pete shook his head and walked over to one corner of the 
cabin where the notched logs fitted snugly 
into each other. Stepping up on one of 
the protruding ends, he thrust his hand 
into an invisible crevice beneath the over- 
hanging roof and drew outakey. Astout 
brass padlock securegl the heavy door 
and as soon as this was unlocked the two 
boys entered, and began a hasty clean- 
ing up. 


HE cabin had a curious and rather 
unusual history; perhaps it would be 
more accurate to call it a lack of history. 
No one seemed to know exactly how long 
it had stood there or just when the eccentric 
former owner of the land built it and 
settled down to a life of rigorous seclusion. 
It must have been very many years ago, 
for none of the boys of Tulasco could 
recall a time even in their earliest ram- 
blings about the country when “‘old man” 
Gaunt and his remote dwelling on Spirit 
Lake had not been a subject of inter- 
mittent interest and speculation; also, it 
must be confessed, of occasional daring 
investigations. 

Apparently the old man had no friends; 
he almost never showed himself in town, 
and rare trespassers were peremptorily 
driven off, sometimes at the point of a rifle. 
Naturally he was set down as a crotchety 
recluse, probably a little cracked, and 
let alone. It was by the merest chance 
that one winter’s day, about a year and 
ahalf ago, Pink Huston’s father and a 
friend on a hunting expedition were 
driven by a sudden snow squall down 
into the sheltered hollow of Spirit Lake 
to find Gaunt’s frozen body lying across 
the threshold of his cabin. 

Apparently he had died from natural 
causes for there were no signs of violence 
nor any lack of food or fuel. At any rate 
this was the verdict of Jim Barnes the 
coroner, and the old man was given a 
decent if simple burial. 

The incident briefly revived old time 
curiosity and speculation but to little 
purpose. A search of the cabin revealed 
nothing which would throw any light on 
the old man’s identity or origin. There 
was the usual collection of old clothes, old 
cooking utensils, an excellent rifle and six- 
shooter and plenty of ammunition. A 
few thumbed books on natural history 
led to the supposition that this might 
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have been his hobby; certainly nothing else turned up that 
would show how he had occupied: himself through all these 
years of solitude. The entire absence of any tangible resources 
caused surprise and considerable speculation, since Gaunt had 
always seemed to be well supplied with money and invariably 
paid cash for his supplies. 


Bu the lack of anything definite about the affair soon 
caused interest to flag. When the lake and surrounding 
land were finally put up for sale by the sherift there was little 
competition. The property was useless for ranching purposes 
and too mountainous and difficult to get at to make it a 
profitable timber speculation. When Tex Laranger, rancher 
and scoutmaster of the Tulasco troop, bought it for a song, 
he was twitted in more than one quarter for having thrown 
away his money. 

Laranger, however, did not consider it in that light. The 
spot was ideal for week-end camping 
trips and at a pinch would do excellently 
for the annual summer outing, though for 
this he preferred a more distant objective, 
such as the trip into the desert they had 
taken about six weeks before. 

The reaction of the scouts themselves 
need scarcely be touched on. There was 
plenty of picturesque scenery throughout 
the mountains, but to possess a spot like 
this for their very own had scarcely been 
even dreamed of, and their first keen en- 
thusiasm did not soon subside as it so often 
does. Most of the boys had chores and 
duties at home and it wasn’t always easy 
to get away for a day and night. But 
whenever this was possible they headed for 
Spirit Lake in squads or even pairs and 
within three months the cabin had been 
thoroughly overhauled and repaired, addi- 
tional bunks built, a corral and rough log 
shelter for the horses erected in the rear 
and a score of other improvements carried 
out. 

“You'd hardly know the place from what 
it was when we first came out here,” re- 
marked Tod Ramsey, vigorously plying his 
broom. ‘There was dirt a foot deep and 
everything smelled musty. But of course 
you weren’t here then.” 

“No,” returned Terrell briefly. “I 
wasn’t here.” 

Something in his tone caused Ramsey 
to cease his active movements and glance at 
his companion. The dramatic culmina- 
tion of the summer camp in that desert 
canyon which had changed the whole course 
of Terrell’s existence had deepened and 
cemented the friendship of the two boys 





added slowly “you can’t change things; they just—happen. 
I reckon I wouldn’t want ’em any different: I’ve been wonder- 
ing;” he went on in a different tone, “why old Gaunt ever 
made this place so big.” 

Ramsey swept the interior of the cabin with interested 
appraisal. It was big now one came to think of it. About 
twelve feet wide, it was over double that in length. He re- 
membered vividly the first night they had camped here when a 
glowing fire on the wide hearth“at one end of the long room 
failed to dispel the dusky lurking shadows at the other. Even 
now with daylight streaming through the open door and the 
three unshuttered windows the farther end seemed curiously 
gloomy. 

“Tt is pretty big for one man,” he admitted 

Terrell filled the last bracket lamp and set his oil-can on 
the rough stone hearth. 


“‘That’s how it strikes me,” he nodded. ‘According to all 
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TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 


OF THE TRAIL 


By Henry Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. 


Copyright, 1926, by Nature Magazine 


First.. Use the Byways—not the Highways. 
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accounts he must have done all or most of the work himself, 
and it seems kind of unnecessary to make it so thundering 
long. Just what was it like when you first came here?” he 
added interestedly. ‘‘What all is new?” 

“Well, there was only a single bunk over there between the 
window and the door,” Tod answered, waving one hand. “We 
tore it out and made a bonfire of it and the musty bedding. 
Then we built a double-decker in its place and another oppo- 
site it. Do you know,” he confided almost shamefacedly, 
“there’s something sort of queer about that new pair of bunks 
across the room. Nobody wants to sleep in ’em.” 

“Why not?” : 

“I—I don’t know exactly. I slept there once and in the 
middle of the night I woke up half frozen. There was nobody 
in with me and I got up and put on 2 sweater. One night—” 
he laughed briefly, ‘‘Chub Taffinder hollered out that some- 
body’s put a cold hand on his neck an’ got up an’ went in 

with Sigler. He wouldn’t move after. 


ward.” 
Terrell grinned. “Spooks, eh?” he 
chuckled. ‘Maybe it’s old Gaunt’s ghost 


come back, though I expect Chub had the 
nightmare. He always does stuff himself 
when he’s away from home. That side of 
the room really ought to be warmer than 
the other, being up against the cliff. How 
else is the place different? What about 
those shelves where we keep the chuck?” 

“They were there. That’s where he kept 
those old books they took out an’ sold, an’ 
cartridges an’ small things. Of course the 
skins and horns and all are new.” 

He eyed with pride the deerskins nailed 
against the log walls and bear and wolf and 
coyote hides scattered over the uneven 
floor. There were antlers too, of deer and 


Second. Don’t go Walking to beg a Ride. The auto~- mountain sheep, fastened above the 
siding Hiker io-0 Fraud. windows and low door and over the fire- 
place hung the horns of an immense elk, 

Third. Everything belongs to Somebody. Then re- all of which had been wheedled from various 


spect all Private and Public Property. Be not theAuthor 


of its displacement, disfigurement or disappearance. 


Fourth. Keep off Prohibited Ground. Neither fish 
nor hunt on Posted Land. Trespassers create bad will 


hunters in the town or, in a few cases, 
found during hiking trips through the 


mountains. Taken all in all the effect was . 


excellent and the tropies added not a little 
to the comfortable atmosphere of the place. 


toward all Nature Lovers, Campers and Sportsmen. 


Fifth. Leave Gates, Fences, Signs, Stakes, ‘growing 
Walk around, 


grain and crops as you found them. 
never across, all planted fields. 


Sixth. Pluck no wild flowers—they 
belong to all. Leave them for all to 
enjoy. Pick no cultivated Fruit. Resist 
the boyhood call of the Melon Patch! 





until Tod often wondered how he had 
managed to get on before the appearance 
in his life of this big, stalwart dark-eyed 
fellow he had grown to care for so deeply. 
Like most boys he rarely put such thoughts 
into words and Terrell himself was not in 
the least a demonstrative person; but words 
are not always necessary for a state of 
perfect mutual understanding. 

‘*I—I wish you had been,” said Ramsey 
with slightly awkward impulsiveness 
“What dandy times we'd have had if you’d 
lived here always like the other fellows.” 

There was a curious, thoughtful, almost 
sophisticated expression on Terrell’s lean, 
sharp-cut, somewhat reserved face. “I'd 
have liked that, too,” he returned slowly. 
‘But then, you see, I wouldn’t have been— 
the same person.” 

“Not the same! I don’t see why not. 
Of course you wouldn’t have had to go 
through all that rotten business with Felsh 
and the rest. You’d have had it easier and 
likely worked around the place doing chores 
like Spike and me, and =; 

‘* Whose place?” interrupted Pete quietly. 

Ramsey’s jaw sagged and for a moment 
or two he stared in silence at his friend. 
“Hanged if I know!” he said slowly at 
length. “I was just thinking if you—you’d 
grown up here ws 

He paused with a slightly sheepish grin; 
Terrell’s face was turned away a little as 
he stared absently through the open door 
across the still, sunlit surface of the lake. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been Tex’s, anyhow,” 
he said in a curious low tone which vaguely 
indicated something of the admiration and 
encompassing affection he felt for the man 
who had taken him in so wholeheartedly 
when his world tumbled about him like a 
falling house of cards. “You see,” he 








Seventh. Clear away twigs, leaves and pine 
needles down to moist earth, before laying a Camp 
Fire one’ foot square. Keep cook fires low, and 
less than one-fifth the sizé of the clearing. Large 
fires prevent cooking, but destroy forests. Only 
small fires are safe, quick and comfortable to 
cook with. Put camp fires out with Water, not 
with a kick. See that the peat or humus around 
the fire is not burning underground to destroy the 
woodland after you have left. A single spark 
may fly a hundred feet and burn a million trees. 
Arson is no greater crime than stupidity or 
neglect on the Trail. 


Eighth. Leave campsites clean. Burn all gar- 
bage; replace cut Firewood and Supplies found in 
camps. You are the Guest of an absent Host 
—not the vandal of a present opportunity. Leave 
a note of thanks in a wilderness shelter you have 
used. Put it in order before you depart. 


Ninth. Silence, or speech in whispers, is the sign 
of trail experience and good woodmanship, Only 
fools and asses bray in a Forest. 


Tenth. When you leave a beautiful Woodland or 
descend from a Mountain, stop, turn around and 
gaze reverently awhile. Then thank God for the 
boon our Forests are to all Mankind. Treat 
Life’s Trail responsibly and keep it clean. 


To the seeing eye and the generous soul, . 
~> 

Nature’s beauty—her mysteries and charm ‘a 

—forever call us to her Trails! \ 


‘ AS SOON as the cabin was cleaned up the 
boys unloaded their horses and rode 
them around to the corral where they were 
unsaddled and turned loose. Turning back 
toward the lake, Terrell briefly searched the 
pine glade slopes of the gully which merged 
imperceptibly into those bold, rocky ridges 
that towered above the lake. He scarcely 
expected to see anything unusual, nor did 
he. But he could not help wondering who or 
what it was that had fled so swiftly and 
stealthily before him, leaving behind no 
tangible trace save that crackling branch 
and the dislodged rolling stone. 
Five minutes later he had put aside the 
problem and was stacking the provisions 
he had brought on the shelves built against 
the wall at the end of the tier of double 
bunks which had been the object of their 
recent discussion. 
“Let’s you and me bunk in over here,” 
said Ramsey from the other side of the 
room. ‘‘The bottom one’s the best.” 
Pete regarded him quizzically. ‘I was 
thinkin’ it would be fun to try out this 
side,” he chuckled. “I never had anybody 
be put a cold hand on my face yet. Maybe 

that poor old ghost was tryin’ to tell Chub 
somethin’, but the poor prune was too 
scared to catch on.” 

For just a second Tod hesitated. “All 
right,” he agreed readily enough. “I don’t 
mind if you don’t. Let’s just dump out 
blankets over there and go in. I’m itchin’ 
for a swim.” 

Though the nights were cool enough for 
fires and thick coverings, the days were 
scorching hot, and both boys had ridden 
far and worked briskly. Piling their be- 
longings on the chosen bunk they made 
haste to strip and pattering across the 
smooth sloping rock, took a running dive 
into the still waters of the lake. 

Both of them gave vent to shrill yells 
as they shot upward from the chill depths. 
Spirit Lake was fed by springs and was 
popularly supposed to have no bottom. 
Certainly not even the most accomplished 
diver in the troop had yet been able to 
“touch,” and six feet or more below the 
surface there was a noticeably cold strata. 

“Woof!” sputtered Tod as he struck out 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


into the lake. “That 
sure takes your 
breath.” 


ERRELL turned 

on his side and 
swept up to Ramsey 
with an easy, effort- 
less, powerful stroke 
which sent his clean- 
limbed body smooth- 
ly through the water. 
Beneath his brown, 
satiny skin the 
muscles of arm and 
shoulder rippled 
rhythmically. His 
thick, black hair lay 
plastered against 
his well-shaped head 
ina curiously molded 
effect; his coal-black 
eyes, often serious, 
sometimes even som- 
ber, sparkled with 
the sheer joy of 
living. 

“ite great, 
though,” he said 
with keen enthusi- 
asm. ‘Makes you 
feel like a regular 
fightin’ cock. I’ve 
been lookin’ forward 
to this for days.” 

“That swimmin’ 
hole down along the 
creek isn’t so bad,” 
commented Ramsey 


tentatively. 
Terrell snorted. 
“Tt’s wet, that’s 


about all you can say for it,” he rejoined. ‘Of course it’s 
better than nothin’ when a fellow’s been sweatin’ all day 
rustlin’ or brandin’ or somethin’, but it don’t hold a candle to 
this. Tex sure was one wise hombre when he nailed it. I’ve 
often wondered how he got it so cheap.” 

“Nobody else wanted it,” returned Ramsey, as they swam 
on steadily through the crystal water. ‘There’s no grazin’, 
and it’s too far away to be any use for anything else. We were 
all at the auction and the only other bidder was Si Bogert, 
who’s kind of land crazy and will give a dollar and a half an 
acre for most anything but no more. Tex got it for a 
dollar-sixty. He could have made a decent profit though 
later if he’d been willing to sell.” 

“Who? Tex, you mean? How?” 

“T heard Pop talkin’ about it just before we went to camp 
this summer. A couple of strangers drifted into town and 
wanted to locate on a lake somewhere in the mountains. 
What for nobody seemed to know, but this bein’ the only lake 
hereabouts, they set out to buy it from Tex, but he turned 
em down.” 

“T’m mighty glad he did, but of course he wouldn’t do any- 
thing else,”’ said Terrell. ‘Boy! I’d sure hate to lose this 
after we’ve once had it. What do you s’pose they wanted a 
lake for?” 

“¥Vou got me, 
as could well be performed in the water. 
Gaunt see in it all those years?” 

Terrell did not answer at once. He had turned on his back 
and was floating blissfully with an occasional little twitching 
ofhisarms. The dazzling sun beat down on his half-submerged 
body but from under his thick, lowered lashes his glance swept 
lazily around the rugged, pine-clad shores to halt abruptly 
on the summit of that high, sheer cliff which rose two hundred 
feet at least above the cabin roof. 

Often before his gaze had rested there. Perfectly he knew 
the bare, bold contour of the cliff—gaunt, rocky save for an 
aged wind-swept pine on the left and an equally distorted cedar 
flanking it. What made him stare to-day and draw a short 
quick breath was the sight of an alien shape close beside the 
cedar—the unmistakable figure of a man, stooping. For as 
long as one might count ten he crouched here'motionless. Then, 
straightening ‘swiftly, he slid behind the cedar and vanished. 

For a boy of sixteen Pete Terrell possessed an unusual degree 
of self-control, which he had learned in a hard school. Forced 
to think and decide for himself since he was little more than a 
child had developed in him a curiously mature reserve which 
contrasted strongly with the light-hearted gayety of most 
of his new friends and companions. Never the sort to burst 
out impulsively, he did not do so now. 

Distant as was the top of that cliff the boy’s ae eyes had 
not been deceived either as to the character of that vanished 
figure or the significance of the man’s furtive movements. 
Whoever he was, the stranger had evidently wished to escape 
notice and it was only by the merest chance that he succeeded. 

“What's the matter?” suddenly inquired Ramsey. “‘ What 
you lookin’ at?” 


1927 


” returned Ramsey with as much of a shrug 
“What did old 


“They ought to be along soon, though. 





Pete hesitated briefly. ‘The top of that rock back of the 
cabin,” he returned casually. Without intending to be de- 
liberately secretive, he did not mean as yet to confide even in 
his friend. There was still so little that was definite, and he 
had no desire to stir up everybody only to find some simple, 
ordinary explanation to the growing mystery. ‘Is there any 
way to get up there?” he asked. 


“Sure; though it’s a stiff climb. A bunch of us went up - 


last summer. You start in that gully back of the cabin and 
zigzag back and forth along the ledges. There’s a dandy view 
from the top.” 

“T should think there would be,” commented Terrell ab- 
sently. He cast a momentary puzzled glance at the summit 
of the high, sheer cliff and then with a sudden, deft movement 
of arms and legs swirled around, body poised as it were in the 
water, and glanced back at Ramsey. “Beat you to the 
landing,” he said provocatively. 


bees instantly accepted the challenge and plunged toward 
the shore. His impetuous start carried him several yards 
past his waiting rival, but Terrell, who w much stronger 
swimmer, swiftly forged ahead and gained the rough landing 
jutting from the rocky shore a good twenty yards in advance 
of his companion. 

“Gosh,” panted Ramsey when they had found a bit of 
scanty grass and sprawled out in the hot sunshine, “I wish 
I had your chest and some of those arm and shoulder muscles. 
That last twenty yards got my wind something disgraceful.” 

Terrell regarded him meditatively, oddly stirred by the 
memory of those years of hard and constant toil which had 
contributed in no small degree to his exceptional physical 
development. 

“T wonder if you’d have liked—” he began, and then broke 
off as the clatter of hoofs drew the attention of them both to- 
ward the rough, narrow trail. “‘Here they are at last,’’ he said 
briefly, in a rather different tone. 

The two young fellows who rode up and dismounted were as 
different as the poles. Pink Huston, slim, wiry, with the vivid 
color which had given him his nickname, looked almost puny 
beside the broad bulk of Spike Murphy, the senior patrol leader 
of the troop. Though just past seventeen, Spike was a full- 
fledged puncher on his father’s ranch, and looked the part. 

“‘Where’s Tex?”’ he wanted to know, after voicing rough, 
but good-natured complaints that the early arrivals had not 
delayed their swim. ‘Ain’t he goin’ to be here?” 

“‘He’s comin’ out in the mornin’,” Pete explained. ‘He 
couldn’t get away this afternoon. Hustle up and come in. 
The water’s great.” 

Murphy and Ramsey lost no time in unsaddling the horses 
and shedding their clothes, and for nearly an hour the four 
fooled about in and out of the water, diving, racing, chasing 
each other about or merely lying in the sun adding a layer or 
two of tan to their already almost copper-colored bodies. 
Finally, with reluctance, they sought the cabin, slipped on 
shorts and undershirts and began preparations for supper. 

Cooking was something most of the members of the troop 


Redon’ we might as well un shel and settle down” 
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were clever at and 
enjoyed, and meals 
at the cabin were 
apt to be rather 
elaborate spreads. 
By the time this one 
had been cooked and 
consumed and the 
dishes washed up 
dusk had begun to 
fall. 

For about an hour 
the scouts sat out on 
the ledge overhang- 
ing the lake watching 
the shadows creep- 
ing across the 
strangely glassy 
water and the stars 
grow from pale pin- 
pricks to pulsing bril- 
liancy. They talked 
and joshed and burst 
into frequent song. 
Now and again the 
four of them sat 
silent, contentmerely 
with the romance 
and the dark beauty 
of the scene, the cool 
caress of the night 
breeze, the delight- 
ful sense of remote- 
ness, of spacious 
freedom which 
wrapped each one 
like a garment. At 
length, overcome by 
drowsiness, they 
returned to thecabin, 
built up the fire and 
went to bed. 

Terrell and Ramsey had already spread their blankets in the 
lower bunk opposite the door. Tod took the inside place and 
almost instantly fell asleep. But for a while Pete lay awake 
watching the leaping flames and considering the curious hap- 
penings of the afternoon. 

Plainly some one had been prowling about the cabin—some 
one who did not wish to have his presence known. The idle 
curiosity of a wandering stranger chancing to stray into this 
remote spot could not account for the speed and stealth of the 
unknown’s departure. Whoever he was, Pete decided, the 
fellow was up to no good, though just what harm he could do 
here short of sheer malicious mischief the boy could not figure 
out. There was nothing in the cabin to steal except the skins 
and antlers and their simple cooking equipment. It was 
difficult to imagine any one carrying away such bulky, useless 
things as those. 

Terrell puzzled over the problem for some time until all at 
once a possibility flashed into his mind which filled him with a 
new and stirring interest. 

Why mightn’t that stranger be some fugitive from justice 
seeking shelter and a secure hiding-place? Considered in this 
light his actions had been wholly normal. Any crimina! would 
fly at the first approach of human beings, and his climbing of 
the cliff was easily accounted for by a natural desire to find 
out just who and what those human beings were. 

“‘T wonder if that could be it,” reflected the boy, stifling a 
yawn, “There'll be some excitement then. But whatever the 
reason is the business is too much for mealone. I reckon I'd 
better spill it all to Tex as soon as he gets here to-morrow.” 

The thing intrigued him greatly, and for a little space he 
strove to keep his mind upon the problem in spite of the grow- 
ing pressure upon his heavy-lidded eyes. But he had worked 
hard all morning in order to get away early; the long swim, the 
bracing air and hearty supper all conspired against him. His 
lids drooped and lifted; drooped and slowly lifted; drooped— 
and suddenly flashed open with a keen awakening start. 


UT there had been hours between! He knew that from the 

deadened, ash-strewn remnants of the fire. A curious chill 
pervaded him for which he was quite unable to account. It 
was almost a shiver, and sliding down into the blankets he 
turned a little in the bunk, gratefully conscious for an instant 
of Ramsey’s warm back against his own. 

And then on the wide stone hearth a charred ember took 
fire and flared up with sudden, momentary brilliancy. For an 
instant the whole cabin seemed illumined by the glowing 
brightness of that passing flame. It made sharp silhouettes 
of the crested antlers shone on the rough log walls and upon the 
skins strewn over the floor, brought into sharp relief the black, 
bulking squares of the two open windows. 

One of these was dark and empty. The other— As 
Terrell’s glanca switched to the opening directly opposite the 
bunk, he caught his breath and a queer tremor shot through 
him, sending the blood tingling through his veins. 

For just that instant a face seemed to hang there in the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Twenty Years the Crowd’s Hero 


Reggie McNamara, Winner of Many Six-Day Bike Races Talks to 


ey AM forty years old now, an old man as athletes go. 

Baseball, football, basketball players and most bicycle 

riders consider themselves out of competition at my 
I am only just rounding 
With good luck and not many 
ugly spills I am going to keep right on riding, and, I hope 
winning, six-day races. I am scheduled to ride in six of them 
I have ridden in forty-nine big grinds in my 
twenty years of pedaling, and I have heard my name on the 


age. But not so with me. 
into the peak of my form. 


this winter. 


lips of the crowds as the winner of a good many of them.” 


Not in any spirit of boastfulness did Reggie McNamara, 


“Old Locomotive” as he is known on the bike track, tell me 
this. He is the type of man who could not be boastful if he 
tried. He has ability that speaks for itself, and he does not 
have to talk about it. In fact, he is very reluctant to talk 
about himself anyway. “I would rather do things than talk 
about them,” he told me, quite frankly. 

“Old Locomotive” isn’t a big man, as bike riders go; 
five feet seven perhaps, maybe a trifle shorter. He has the 
chest, arms and legs of a much bigger man, however. His 
face is thin and a trifle drawn, because of constant training, 
or maybe it is the 
several scars, memen- 
tos of some ugly falls 
in bike riding, that 
make him look that 
way. His eyes are 
clear and a deep blue, 
and his hair is black 
and just a trifle shaggy. 

His reluctance to 
talk about himself or 
his achievements made 
it rather difficult for 
me to get him started 
on his story, but when 
we worked around to 
the subject of his boy- 
hood and how he be- 
came interested in bi- 
cycle riding, he be- 
came more enthusi- 
astic. 

“Bike riding is the 
best form of exercise 
in the world to my 
way of thinking, and 
a boy can get more 
fun out of a good 
bicycle than anything 
else his Dad can give 
him. I remember how 
I felt about the first 
bike I had. I would 
rather have parted with anything else I owned 
than give up that wheel. I lived in Australia on 
a 3,000-acre farm, and my older brother (I had 
five brothers and five sisters) was the first to 
acquire a bicycle. He could ride mighty well, 
that brother of mine, and I longed for the day 
when I should have a bike so that I could try 
out my speed against him. You can believe that 
we were not long in getting together in a race 
when I finally got my wheel. And just as I had 
confidently expected, I beat him. We built a 
race-track on the farm by having the horses 
pull a weighted drag around. That was a pretty 
fair track for kids to build as I remember it; 
banked turns and all that. It was on that track 
that I laid the foundation for whatever honors I 
now hold in the bicycle riding world. 

**All my brothers were interested in riding for 
a while, but one by one dropped out of the sport. 
Not so with me. It was becoming more than just 
a pleasant diversion. There was a bike meet in a town fifty 
miles away (distances are long in Australia), and I strapped 
a couple of spare wheels on my back and pedaled all the way 
to the meet. I won several honors that day and had money 
enough to ride home on the railroad train. There was no 
such thing as amateur bicycle riding in our section of Australia. 
All races were for money prizes and so I immediately became 
a professional. That did not worry me any. It was the 
sport of the thing I liked anyway. 

“‘T am afraid I began to lose interest infarming. Not infre- 
quently I would ride a hundred miles or more to a meet, with 
my racing spares strapped on my back. I began to learn the 
value of clean living early. Australia was a bully place for a 


Irving Crump 


boy to grow up in anyway. We lived 
in the out-of-doors, we ate plain, sim- 
ple foods, we had nozweets with which 
to ruin our digestion, and of course I 
never thought of sacrificing my wind 
or weakening my heart by smoking. 

“T had a lot of adventures when I 
was 2 youngster in Australia. That fin- 
geris a little memento of one of them.” 















































Training for ‘the big race (McNamara at right) 


HE Six-day Race hero held up an abbreviated third 
finger for me to look at while he went on with the story. 
“My brothers and I were out hunting one day. We ran 
a big jackrabbit into a fallen hollow tree, and there was no 
way for us to get it out. Being the smallest and youngest I 
volunteered to crawl in and get him. It was black in there 
and I was feeling my way forward when my hand closed— 
not on the fur of-a rabbit but on the cold, scaly body of a 
snake. The next instant I felt the fangs close into the end of 
my finger. 


The long grind of a six-day race demands 
perfect condition 


“You can bet I crawled out of there quicker than I crawled 
in. I remember I was mighty frightened. So were my 
brothers. We thought all snakes were venom- 
ous in those days and my brothers expected 
me to drop dead most any minute. If we had 
all been trained as scouts are to-day we would 
have known better. 

***Only one thing to do,’ pronounced my 
oldest brother, ‘and that is to cut off the end 
of the finger.’ He drew his hunting 
knife. I grew sick at the thought 
of it. But I couldn’t show the 
white feather in front of my broth- 
ers, and I laid the bleeding hand 
down on a stump, pulled my nerves 
together, shut my eyes, and gritted 
my teeth. 

“*Go ahead, cut it off!’ I said, 
as stoutly as I could, and tried hard 
not to wince when the steel bit 
through flesh, bone and fingernail, 
It was a successful operation in 
more than one way. I lived, and 
in those few seconds of agony I 
learned what it was to be brave; 
what it was to take my punishment 
like a man without whimpering. 
That lesson has stood me well in 
many a six-day grind when I have 
been suffering agonies of pain and 
torment; when I have been so tired 
and exhausted that I felt I must give 
up. I have to call upon all my will 
power then, as I had to do that day. 
Figuratively I have to close my eyes, 
grit my teeth, and tell myself to ‘Go 
ahead.’ 





e HEN Ireached the age of twenty 

I left the farm and started out on 
my career as a professional bike rider. 
That was just twenty years ago; 
twenty mighty interesting years, I tell 









Reggie at the start of the six-day grind 





you. I have competed in almost every country in the world 
where bicycle racing is known as a sport. I have pedaled 
the tracks of Denmark, Holland, Germany, Italy, France, 
England, and even down in South Africa. I have entered 
all kinds of competition from sprints, and ten-hour grinds, 
to heart-breaking six-day battles. 

““My first year of professional riding, 1906, I entered my 
first six-day race, and promptly discovered that there were 
a lot of things I did not know about bike riding. But I 
learned fast and before the big grind was over I honestly 
believe I knew as much about the game as the oldest veterans 
on the track. I began to study bicycle riding very seriously 


(Concluded on page 58) A pril 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Sky Test 


By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


IEUTENANT HUGH MARLIN shook his head slowly. 
His keen gray eyes were upon those of Colonel 
Daly, and they did not waver under the steady gaze 
of his superior officer. He spoke ina low, grim tone. 

“Tt isn’t a pleasant duty—to report such a case to you, 
Colonel,” he said slowly. ‘I’ve tried Cadet Hamilton under 
varied circumstances. And it’s my opinion that he should be 
dropped from the Corps. His reactions, in a tight situation, 
are bad—and dangerous to others in the air. I’m afraid that 
he is licked, Colonel—flying has beaten him, frightened him.” 

Colonel Daly was silent for several seconds. Then he 
smiled slowly, with his narrow lips pressed firmly together. 

“Think he has his wind up, eh?” he mused in a questioning 
tone. ‘“‘But we’ve got to be sure, Marlin. Flying is funny, 
that way. A man goes through some crisis—you think he’s 
done as a flyer—and the next thing you know he’s a—well, a 
Stoddard.” 

Lieutenant Marlin frowned. Cadet Dean Stoddard had 
fooled him, along with the other officers at the Field. They 
had thought him better fitted for ground detail than flying, 
and three days after such a report had been made to the 
Colonel, Cadet Stoddard had out-maneuvered two instructors’ 
planes in a combat test, flying them with a skill and ferocity 
rare in Corps history. 

“Tf it had not been for Cadet Stoddard,” the lieutenant 
remarked, after a brief silence, ‘‘I would have reported Hamil- 
ton before this. Because of the Stoddard case I was more 
cautious. And I’m quite sure that Cadet Hamilton is not a 
Stoddard.” 

The Colonel nodded his head. His eyes were narrowed. 
Suddenly his lean, hard body tensed. He sat erect in the chair 
behind his official desk. 

“T’ll handle the Hamilton case myself,” he said slowly. 
“Instruct him to be on the dead-line, near Number 3 hangar, 
in an hour. When I come down with him he'll be cleared of 
your suspicions, Lieutenant—or dropped from the Corps!” 

Lieutenant Marlin stared in surprise. Then he smiled 
grimly. The Colonel was a flyer who wore his silver wings 
with every justification in the world. He had been decorated 
by two foreign nations—for air valor. If he took Cadet 
Hamilton into the skies—— 

The lieutenant saluted smartly. ‘Very good, sir!” he said. 

“T’m sure it will be an excellent test.” 

The Colonel watched him go with a serious 
expression in his eyes. Commanding Officer of 
the Field for five years, he had seen cadets 
come and go—some wearing the coveted wings 
and the single shoulder-bar, others wearing only 
the shoulder-bar. It was hard to judge a cadet 
by surface indications. One had to go deeper. 
The Colonel nodded his head slowly. 

“Ves,” he said in a low tone, “I’m sure it sot 
will be an excellent sky test!” 


ADET PAUL HAMILTON came to atten- 
tion as Lieutenant Marlin entered the bar- 
racks at the door near his immaculate cot and 
shelves. There was a faint smile on the flying 
officer’s face as he addressed the cadet who had 
reached the ‘“‘stunt”’ stage—under considerable ' 
doubt as to his ability. i 

“You are to report at the dead-line, near 
Number 3 hangar, in an hour, Hamilton,” he stated in a low 
tone. ‘Colonel Daly wants you to take him for a hop.” 

Cadet Hamilton understood instantly. His well-propor- 
tioned body was rigid, his heart pounding. It was seldom 
that the Colonel went above with a cadet. When he did—well, 
the student-flyer realized the meaning of such an event. He 
controlled his voice with an effort. 

“Very well, sir!” he replied, and watched the officer leave 
the barracks, his eyes set in a grim expression. He was not, 
however, thinking of the coming flight with the Colonel. 
Rather he was remembering the flight with Lieutenant Mar- 
lin, two days ago. He had been foolish to go up for loops 
and spins; he had awakened with a splitting headache, the 
culmination of a long cross-country flight the day before that, 
with the exhaust roar beating within his ears. Dizziness 
had handicapped him in the loops—he could not get the ship 
over smoothly, gracefully. 

And he had sensed, upon landing in poor fashion, that 
Lieutenant Marlin had mistaken his physical trouble for a 
mental one. But it had been his own fault—he could have 
answered sick-call. The lure of the wings had been too 
strong, however. He had wanted to finish his training course 
—receive his commission. 

He took his helmet and goggles from the shelf on which they 
tested, got into his lizht, leather flying-coat. Well, he would 
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pay for his anxiety now. When theColonel rode with a cadet 
it meant that the student-flyer was having his last chance. 
It was a final test. And of all the cadets who had flown with 
the Colonel—only one had later gotten his wings. 

Cadet Hamilton moved out of the barracks, toward the 
field. There was plenty of time, but action steadied his 
nerves. And he knew that they needed steadying. Only one 

































had received his wings! And that one had been Dean Stod- 
dard—now Lieutenant Dean Stoddard, and attached t the 
Field staff. The thought seemed to give Paul confidence. 

“Tf Dean Stoddard could do it,’’ he muttered half aloud, 
“T can doit.” 

But the words, strangely enough, failed to convince him. 
So many had failed—the odds were all against him. And he 
was conscious of the fact that he would be more nervous, more 
liable to make mistakes. Months of struggle, hard work— 
and now he was to make his final stand, his final flight. Cadet 
Paul Hamilton turned his eyes toward the white clouds, five 
thousand or more feet above the Field. Two black specks were 
twisting, whirling, diving and climbing—high up in the sky. 
He laughed harshly. Soon he would be up there, flying a ship 
from the front cockpit. And the Colonel, keenly observant, 
would be riding back of him, in the rear cockpit! 


"dyer erage DALY smiled genially, but that smile did not 
deceive the cadet who stood beside the Commanding 
Officer of the Field: There was a glint, a hard shine, in the 
officer’s eyes and Paul Hamilton did not fail to note it. 
“Remember, Cadet Hamilton, that I will take control of the 
ship, get her into the air. When I rattle the stick—you take 


her. And when I want her again I’ll jerk the control out of 


your hands by using the dual-set. Is that clear?” 


j “When you take control get seven 
it : or eight thousand feet altitude” 


“Yes, sir.” Cadet Hamilton was strapping the harness of 
his pack-’chute. ‘I understand.” 

The Colonel nodded his head. Attired in his flying overall- 
suit he seemed to Paul to be less stern, more human. He 
spoke again, his voice crisp, as he adjusted his helmet. 

“‘When you take control get seven or eight thousand feet 
altitude—and show me everything that you know, Cadet 
Hamilton. That’s all—let’s get into the air!” 

Then they were in their respective cockpits, and the Colonel 
was reeving up the plane engine, with the blocks in place for 
the test. Paul sat rigidly in the front cockpit, trying to con- 
trol his nerves, to steady himself. He saw the ground-crew 
men take away the blocks, knew that the Colonel had nodded 
to them. The plane moved out from the dead-line, taxied 
skillfully by the Commanding Officer. The engine roared in 
full voice—seconds later they had left the ground, climbing 
into the wind. 


AUL HAMILTON watched the joy-stick, between his 

knees. When the Colonel moved the dual controls in the 
rear cockpit the ones in the‘front cockpit moved also. Close to 
the earth the air was bumpy, but the Colonel corrected firmly 
for each tricky motion of the air And they climbed steadily. 

At five thousand feet the ship was suddenly leveled off. 
The joy-stick rattled from one side to another, rocking the 
plane slightly. The officer was 
turning the ship over to Cadet 
Hamilton! 

Paul’s right hand gripped the 
stick; mechanically his left hand 
went to the throttle. The speed of 
the engine had been cut down; he 
moved the throttle forward several 
notches, roaring the exhausts loudly. 

Moving the joy-stick slightly 
toward his leather coat, he climbed 
the plane. From time to time he 
glanced at the altimeter. The 
Colonel had said “seven or eight 
thousand.” He decided to play 
safe—and did not level the ship off 
until he had reached the latter alti- 
tude. 

He felt calmer than at any 
time since they had got into the 
air. Banking the plane sharply, 
he executed several figure eights, 
then put her into a vertical side-slip 
and held her in it for a five- 
hundred-foot drop. Leveling off 
again he allowed the ship to gain 
speed, nosed her down a bit—and 
then zoomed her straight toward 
the clouds not far above. 

As the ship commenced to stall, 
the engine failing to pull up—at 
' such an angle—the weight of the 
i plane, he moved the joy-stick for- 
ward. It moved an inch—and then 
stopped. He shoved harder—but it 
failed to move! 

The plane was hanging in the air 
now, its nose pointed almost straight up. And it had no 
climb-speed. A few seconds and it would fall off into a spin! 


ADET HAMILTON jerked the stick back and then 
jammed it forward. But it refused to go forward more 
than an inch. Something was jammed! 

He realized instantly that now it was too late, even if he 
were to free the joy-stick. There was not enough air on the 
tail-assembly, not enough forward speed, to level the ship 
off. It was simply hanging in the sky. 

The engine had been pulling hard—now, suddenly, it 
spluttered. There was a definite “miss” in its beat. Then 
it was silent. And even as the roar died from the exhausts 
the plane fell off on a wing, the nose, weighted by the engine, 
swung downward. In three seconds they were twisting slowly 
downward in the first turn of a spin! 

Paul Hamilton fought down the panic which was rising 
within him. He glanced down at the rudder-bar; at the base 
of the joy-stick. Both were unobstructed. He moved the 
stick savagely to the left—it was free. Then he moved it 
forward. This time it moved—it was not jammed! 

The wind was shrilling through the wires now; they were 
spinning so fiercely that already the first waves of dizziness 
were striking at Cadet Hamilton. Then, suddenly, he got 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Wise April Fools 


By Thomas H. Baldwin 
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AVE you ever tripped on a rope in the dark and gone 
smack! right flat on the sidewalk and had a pail 
of water come down on your head besides? 

Of course you’ve got to expect a lot on April 
Fool’s Day, but just the same I’ll bet it made you mad. 

And that ain’t all that’s probably happened to you on the 
craziest day of the year, either. But it’s not exactly a bad 
sample. Wise Guy Connors pulled this nifty on us the year 
before last just when we figured we had the joke on him. He 
was always turning the tables that way. You never could 
tell when you had him beat. . That’s why we christened 
him ‘‘Wise Guy” with a wreath of fresh tomatoes. But 
that’s a vegetable in another basket. 

Last year we 
vowed we'd get Wise 
Guy right! He wasn’t 
going to pull any 
more stunts on us, 
not if we knew it. 
That was the trouble 
—we’'d usually not 
know it for some 
time afterwards. Lots 
of times we'd be sit- 
ting back, feeling 
that we’d slipped one 
over on him, only to 
find out that we was 
done as we didn’t 
want to be did by! 

“Fellers,” says I, t 
at the indignation A \ 
mass meeting a cou- ; 
ple of days before the 
firstof April, “There’s 
no cogitating what 
this nimble-brained 
Connors has been ex- 
ercising in his mind 
for us, but you can 
bet he’s going to 
spring plenty as per usual. But things 
has got to such a pass that we’ve posi- 
tively got to outwit the wit or be nit-wits 
for life. We ought to be able to eat as 
much fish as Wise Guy. At least we got 
to do something to prove that our brains ain’t a total loss. 
Come on! Who’s going to be the one to suggest an idea that’ll 
even up to the master mind for all he’s hung on us!” 

There’s a dead silence for a couple of long minutes which is 
entirely unnatural with ourcrowd. Justseemslike the wheels in 
our heads don’t want to turn around. I really think it’s because 
Wise Guy has so much of an Indiansignonus. It sort of makes 
us paralyzed the second we try to figure how to get around him. 
Maybe you’d have been afflicted too if you’d ever been one of 
Wise Guy’s victims. He could make you feel five times worse 
than foolish over nothing. Just imagine starting out to play 
a joke on a feller and having the joke do a boomerang and slap 
your own face! Wise Guy was a kind of a Sherlock Holmes 
when it came tadetecting what was up, and he had one of 
those faces that never changed expression, which made it 
hard to know when you did have him fooled! 

All of which leads right back to my asking the bunch who 
has a bright suggestion to offer for the good of the cause. 
There’s still no answer by the end of five minutes so I breaks_ 
out again. + 

“Wise Guy would certainly be flattered if he could see our 
feeble attempt at counteracting his mental aberrations,” I 
reproves, using all the big words I can to make it sound hard- 
boiled. ‘I’d be ashamed of myself if I was you fellers. Is this 
year going to repeat itself? Are we going to be subjugated to 
the reign of that fooler again? Or are we going to rise up and 
renounce his foolership over us . . . and send him into exile, 
where he belongs?” 

This little speech is really inspired right from the pages of 
my history book, and I can tell by the looks of the fellers’ faces 
that it makes a big impression. They wrinkle up their brows 
twice-as hard and now you can almost hear their mental 
machinery buzz. Pretty soon, Egg Nelson speaks up. 

“T got it!” he cries. “The main thing, as I sees it, is to get 
to Wise Guy before he gets to us. It doesn’t make so much 
diff what we’ve got up our sleeve just so we’re on to his coings. 
If we go about pretending that he doesn’t worry us none, like 
we’ve done previous, he’s sure to worry us plenty. Therefore, 
it’s my suggestion that we goes in a body on April Fool’s 
day . .. right up to his home . . . and makes believe we’re 
all set to pull something on him. It’ll make him suspicious at 


















least . . . and maybe he'll be wondering so much what we’re 
figuring on that he won’t be able to do any figuring of 
his own!” 

“That sounds like a logical idea!” seconds Rusty. “How 
does it hit you, Pink Eye?” he asks, turning to me. 

“Tt’s gotta sound good,” I answers, “because it’s the 
only idea what’s been forthwith. If you can’t get any ideas 
of your own it’s always a.good idea to keep the other feller 
from getting any ideas! All those in favor will kindly stamp 
their right foot!” 

I gets a great clatter. 

“The stamping seems to be carried!” I announces, “‘ which 
means that we lay for Wise Guy this year and keep that 
tricky bird under our eagle-watch. It’s just 
possible we may get a chance to do him some 

. er... unappreciated personal favor!” 

“‘Which would give us the greatest pleasure!” 

pipes up Jolly. 
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“I’ve been robbed, I’ve been robbed! Call the police” 


And so our plan of action’s arranged . . . a plan which 
we very much hope is going to turn out effective! 


PRIL FOOL’S DAY dawns with the robins singing “‘ Cheer- 
up! Cheer-up!” and trying their best to make us feel 
that the worst is yet tocome. The sky is really too clear for 
any one’s good, one of those skies that you just know 
is going tocloud upsooner or later. The grass also looks 
discouragingly green. If something had only been the matter 
with something I’d have felt a whole lot better. As it is I’m 
nervous and fidgety but I meets the bunch as per schedule 
and we starts out to get the jump on Wise Guy. 

“Well, we’re all right so far,” Egg Nelson lets loose as we 
come in sight of where Wise Guy lives. 

“Better keep your fingers crossed!” I warns, 
early and it’s a long hare that has no tortoise!” 

The place where Wise Guy’s folks hang out is on a corner 
behind a high picket fence and a hedge of shrubbery. It’s sort 
of an old-fashioned place that reminds you of an old man with 
a fringe of whiskers all the way around the edge of his face, 
the kind of whiskers that you can imagine anything jumping 
out of. I never did like its looks and this morning the place 
seems to be frowning at us, as much as to say, “Look out, 
young fellers! I’m just as wise as Wise Guy. Better not try 
anything funny around me!” 

Of course a yard or a house or a hedge of shrubbery can’t 
talk. I’m just giving you the impressions which come to me 
uninvited while we’re getting set to quarantine Wise Guy so he 
can’t break out against us. 

We marches boldly up to the front gate where I calls a halt, 
and Rusty proclaims in solemn tones, 4 la General Pershing 
fashion: ‘‘Wise Guy, we are here!” Nothing happens, so we 
prepare to picket the place, when all of a sudden my active 
orbs catches sight of something. 

“Boys!” says I, “we're early but we’re late. Wise Guy’s been at 
work already! Don’t move! Watchyour step . . .but cast your 
lamps along the hedge near the sidewalk and see what I see!” 


“Tt’s still 


The boys do an “eyes right” at once and then they all lets 
out a gasp. 

“A pocketbook!” cries Egg. 

‘A wallet, to be more specific!” Icorrects. ‘A darn nice 
looking one, too! But leave it to Wise Guy to make it look 
nice! Be careful, fellers don’t anybody bite! He’s probably 
lying in wait around here ready to give us the merry razz just 
the second we... !” 

“Aw, say!” interrupts Rusty, scornfully, “he must think 
we’reawiul dumb to figure we’d fall on that old pocketbook gag!” 

“That’s just it!” Icounsels. ‘ He’s a psycho-anarchist, that 
guy! He’s doped it out that we’d be expecting something intri- 
cate so he’s crossed us with something simpler than simple!” 

“Which proves that my suggestion for getting in on the 
ground floor and going out to meet trouble before it arrives ain’t 
so bad,”’ emphasizes Egg. ‘‘ Now that we’ve discovered stunt 
number one, all we got to do is drop back across the street 
and wait for Wise Guy to show his face. He probably won’t 
have nerve enough to show up after seeing his little joke fall flat 
but if he does—just maybe we won’t hand him the laugh!” 


> BOYS are all in favor of this procedure 
and I can’t see any harm in it myself, so 
we entrenches ourselves behind trees on the other 
side of the street and awaits further events. It 
isn’t long before two men come bustling along 
the sidewalk where we’ve been standing, and one 
of them, looking down, spies the wallet. He stoops 
and picks it up, not 
thinking . . . but the 
feller that is with him 
grabs his arm and 
glances about. He 
happens to see part of 
me sticking out from 
behind the tree, which 
isn’t quite thick enough 
to hideall my anatomy. 
Quick as the man sees 
what’s what he drops 
the pocketbook where 
it was like he has 
hold of a piece of blue 
lightning. 

“Ha! Ha!” joshes 
p his partner. “So you 

let the kids fool you, 
eh, Bill?” 

“Oh, shut up!” 
says the other man, and thoughit’s Wise Guy’s April Fool’s 
joke we can’t help hollering right out. 

“T guess that poet was right,” I whispers to the bunch, 
**There’s no fool like an old fool!’ You see how easy it is to 
trick a person if they’re not using their beans every second? 
I tell you, comrades, we’re above the law of averages this year! 
Wise Guy was practically certain at least one of us would 
tumble! Look out! Here comes a lady!” 

The woman is headed right past the pocketbook, too. It’s 
lying on the sidewalk now, in lots plainer view than before. 
We holds our breaths as the lady gets nearer and nearer. Is she 
or isn’t she? 

“Well, what do you know about that?” Rusty snorts. “She 
breezed by without even seeing it!” 

“Maybe she’s near-sighted!” suggests Egg. 

‘No, she couldn’t be,” reasons Jolly, “because the pocket- 
book was so ear to her that any near-sighted person couldn’t 
possibly have missed it!” 

“The ash can for you!” I promises. ‘‘Oh, boy . . . here 
comes somebody else! . . . another man!” 

It’s really great sport keeping under cover and watching to 
see who’s who and what’s what. 

“T’d like to have somebody pick it up and open it,”’ says 
Egg, “then we might be able to see what Wise Guy intended 
for us to get!” 

“Sssh!” Tanswers. “I think this gink’s the party! He looks 
about slow enough to make a late train. Unless I miss my 
guess he’s the kind of a guy who likes to open packages, s0 
opening pocketbooks ought to be right in his line!” 

But I’m wrong, which only goes to prognosticate that you 
can’t be too sure of your type. The gink spots the pocketbook 
all right, but he acts like he’s already had several April Fool 
jokes played on him because he walks up to the pocketbook 
and gives it a vicious kick into the shrubbery.Then he waltzes 
on as though he’s entirely satisfied with the world! 

“Sweet buttermilk!” swears Egg, “I wonder what Wise 
Guy thinks of that?” 

“Tlis April Fool’s stunt sure fizzled that time!” I agrees, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“but it looked to me like a case of ‘fore-fooled is fore-armed.’ 


Oh, well... youcan’t... !” 

“Hey, fellers—there’s Wise Guy!” cries Egg, all excited. 
“He’s just coming out of the house!” ‘ 

Sure enough! There’s the town wit, fooler, kidder, josher, 
practical joker and clown looking sober and innocent as 
a kid on his way to Sunday School. He steps out on the porch 
and gazes around as if he knows that there’s lots more eyes 
on him than there is im him. He poses for a few minutes and 
then comes down off the porch toward the front gate, taking 
his time. 

“He’s probably been watching the goings on from his 
upstairs window!” whispers Rusty, “though I can’t figure 
how he could see much from there. Hold back, fellers! Give 
him plenty of time to strut his stuff. He may have something 
else under his coat tail!” 


ISE GUY reaches over and unlocks the gate, stepping 
out on to the front sidewalk. If he knows we’re across 
the street he don’t give the least sign, proving that as a joker 
he’s a mighty good actor. Then, instead of giving a squint 
toward the pocketbook, he starts off in the opposite direction! 
Well, we can’t let him get away with anything like that! 
He’s not going to try to make out that he’s entirely ignorant 
of the trick that failed! No, sir! He’s going to hear about the 
time we didn’t bite until he’d wish he’d never put out any bait! 
“Oh, hello, Wise Guy!” I calls, heading him off. ‘Pardon us, 
but didn’t you drop something? A pocketbook, for instance!” 
Wise Guy stops and gives us all the once-over, registering 
surprise. 

“Where’d all you birds come from?” he asks, slow like, 
weighing his words as though they was going for a cent an 
ounce. “Drop something? If I did, I’ll pick it up to-morrow. 
Why the parade?” 

“No parade,” comes back Egg. “This is a delegation what’s 
assembled to inform you that your moth-eaten gag didn’t 
work. You should be ashamed of yourself, Wise Guy. You’re 
retrogressing fast. We’ve given you credit for being fairly 
clever up to to-day but any gazook who counted on us 
being April Fooled with that old pocketbook stunt... !” 

“‘Pocketbook!’’ pulls Wise Guy, putting on the most blame- 
less expression you ever looked at. “What pocketbook?” 

We all give him the loud guffaw at that. 

“You’re not so dumb!” I retorts, knowing that I has the 
advantage. ‘Misery likes company but you’re not going to 
have any. You’re the goat this year, old boy, and you can’t 
squirm out of it!” 

Wise Guy gives me a haughty stare. 

“Who’s trying to squirm out of anything?” he asks. “I 
don’t have to apologize for any jokes J pull. My jokes stay 
pulled. Where is this pocketbook you bolognas are raising 
such a disturbance about?” 

“Tt’s where the last feller that passed kicked it!” I an- 
swered, and the bunch howls. 

I points to where I can see a corner of the wallet sticking out 
from under the shrubbery. Wise Guy looks at it a second, 
then stands and studies us. Finally he walks over, stoops 
down and picks up the pocketbook—calling my bluff! 

Say, I thought the boys would get arrested for creating 
excessive noise! 

“Ha! ha!” they yelled, poking fun at Wise Guy, “‘so you 
had to pick up your own pocketbook, didn’t you? Some joke 
you pulled on us! Some joke!” 







Wise Guy starts to breeze 
past, not even recog- 
nizing us 
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Wise Guy examines the pocketbook, pretending that he’s 
never seen it before, which makes things all the funnier. An 
actor? Let me tell ya—Hamlet wouldn’t have been in it with 
him! To be or not tobe? He WAS! 

“‘Fellers,” Wise Guy confesses at last, “I'll have to admit it. 
You’ve put one over on me this time. Just how much I don’t 
know as yet. But I’ll tell you later!” 

With this sort 
of a what-you- 
may-call-it, Wise 
Guy bows himself 
out and retreats 
in disorder 
toward the 
house, taking his 
pocketbook with 
him. 

Well, sir—we 
just stays outside and keeps on 
howling and laughing, even after 
Wise Guy has disappeared. We 
knows how hard it’s been for him 
to have come out and faced the 
music ...and we're thinking 
that the best defense against an 
April Fool joker is a good at- 
tack . . . when we see a’ {man 
coming along the sidewalk who’s 
acting kind of queer. He’s going 
from side to side, head down. At 
first we think he’s a little limber 
in the legs and then it 
dawns on us that he’s ap- 
parently looking forsome- —~ 
thing. 

“T say, boys!”’ he calls, 
when he gets close, “I’ve 
lost a pocketbook along 
here some place! . . . Has 
any of you happened to 
have found .. . ?” 

The laughs come off our 
faces like icing off a cake. 

We swallow hard a couple of times, each one looking at the 
other and -wondering if this middle-aged man has possibly 
been hired by Wise Guy to... to... 1!!! 

“P-p-pocketbook?” stammers Egg. ‘‘What’s the joke?” 

The man gives Egg a crushing stare. 

“JOKE!” he says. ‘No joke to this! There was three 
thousand dollars in that pocketbook, young man! . It repre- 
sented my salary roll for the week!” 

Egg puts a hand to his head and motions to me for support, 
But I’m unconvinced. I can smell fish and they’re not the 
kind that folks eat to get brains. 

“Just who are you?” I asks, giving the rest of the boys the 
sign to keep quiet. 

The gentleman impatiently flips out.a card and jabs it into 
my hand. I takes one peep at it and then it’s my turn to call 
for support. 


Mr. CuHauncey D. SyLvESTOR 


S DUMB as I am, I’m wise enough to know who Mr. 
Chauncey D. Sylvestoris. He’s the president of the Aloafa 
Bread Company who’s got more dough than about anybody 
in town. It’s a cinch he wouldn’t be wasting his time helping 
Wise Guy pull a joke on us! 

“What kind of a looking pocketbook was it?” I asks him, 

more respectful . . . and stalling for time. 
“Dark brown, long and bulky,’”’ he answers with a snap. 
Egg nods his head instinctively but Mr. Sylvestor 
doesn’t see it. The other fellows’ eyes bulge. As for 
me I almost groans aloud. The crazy luck of some 
people! 

“Evidently you haven’t seen the pocketbook!” 
decides Mr. Sylvestor, as we stand there, half- 
paralyzed. “Well, get busy and help me hunt for it, 
won’t you? There’s a fifty-dollar reward to the 
finder!” 

Fifty dollars! And to think that Wise Guy... ! 
. . . Why, if it hadn’t been for us calling his attention 
to it... ! And those other folks, too . . . that man 
who had taken such a healthy kick at a small for- 
tune! .. . If he could only know!... And US! 
The Wise April Fools! Patting ourselves on the back 
and telling each other how smart we are! ... ! Oh, 
mortification! Oh, everlasting regrets! 

Mr. Sylvestor is so upset over the lost wallet that 
he doesn’t wait to see whether any of us are going to 
join the searching party or not. He goes on down the 
sidewalk, looking to right and left, pushing back the shrub- 
bery and pokfiig in the grass. As soon as he’s out of hearing 
I turns to the bunch and explodes. 

“Of all dumb-bells, we’re the originals!” I proclaims. ‘The 
only possible way to save our skins is to get that wallet back 
from Wise Guy P. D.Q. . . . before he finds out what’s in 
. . . if he hasn’t found out already! . . . There’s a chance, if 
he figured we were trying to pull something on him . . . that 
he’s not paid much attention to what’s inside, Come on, 
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“Ha! hal’ they yelled, 
“so you had to pick up 
your own pocketbook!” 


gang... there ain’t any time to 
lose. Follow me and let yours truly 
do the talking!” 


E STREAK it for Wise Guy’s 

front porch on the dead run. 
There’s an old-fashioned knocker 
on the door and I just about raps 
the panel out. It brings sudden re- 
sults. The door pops open and the 
feller we want to see stands before 
us, glaring. 

“For Pete’s sake, cut the nvise!” 
orders Wise Guy, peeved like, “the 
cat’s asleep!” 

“Who cares about the cat?” I 
breaks in, trying to hold my pulse 
down to normal, 

“‘He’s tired. He’s been playing 
with the mice all morning,” Wise 
Guy answers, as pointed as a two-edged razor blade. 

“And the mice is ready to admit they’re trapped,” I owns 
up. ‘‘You’ve put it over on us slick, Wise Guy. We counted 
on you picking up that pocketbook without our saying noth- 
ing, but when we see that you’re going to pass it by we decide 
to make believe you put the pocketbook there to fool us, so 
you won’t suspect us of doing it!” 

“So I’d think it was some other fellers, eh?” he asks, dryly. 
“‘What’s all this talk leading up to, anyhow?” 

“Tt’s leading up to our wanting the pocketbook back,” I 
says, making no bones about it. 

“Oh, hol’? snorts Wise Guy. “And how did you think you 
are going to get it back?” 

I realize that things are exceedingly ticklish and I can hear 
the feet of the bunch scraping uneasy like on the porch. There’s 
just no two ways about this, it’s absolutely essential that we 
get that wallet in our hands again or our goose is cooked 
forever and forever. 

“Wise Guy,” I says, looking him smack in the eye, ‘‘ you’ve 
pulled some mean ones on us but there’s none of us that don’t 
think you’re a good sport. And when we tell you that the 
pocketbook we... er... used... didn’t belong to us, 
we’re sure that you... !” 

“You see,” puts in Egg, slipping in his tongue whereI 
cautioned nobody but me to tread, “‘we’d only borrowed the 
wallet for the occasion... !” 

“Hmmm!” says Wise Guy, stroking his chin. “I see.” He 
stands there a minute as if expecting us to say some more but 
I’m too flabbergasted at Egg’s unadulterated intrusion to go 
further. ‘Well,’ snaps the Master Mind, “that being the 
case—what’s it worth to you boys to get the aforesaid article 
back?” 

Trust Wise Guy to make us pay! Any time he doesn’t know 
when he’s sitting pretty! But time is precious and it’s worth 
a lot to keep Wise Guy from getting that fifty dollars! 

I motions to the fellers and we all digs down in our pockets 
and comes up with a bunch of small change which ain’t so 
small either when we take the sum total. 

“Five dollars is our absolute limit,”’ I announces. 

“Fair enough,” agrees Wise Guy, reaching out to take 
the money. 

“Ah,ah! Baby mustn’t touch!” I warns. “This here trans- 
action is C. O. D. and we ain’t had the pocketbook deliv- 
ered yet!” 

“Pardon me!” grins the Master Mind, realizing that this is 
one time when he hasn’t out-skulled us. ‘The pocketbook’s 
in on the living-room table. Wait here till I get it!” 

With that he disappears, leaving us standing on the porch 

. our throats dry and our breath coming fast. 

“D’ya s’pose he’s on to what’s really what?” asks Rusty, 
anxious like. 

“Not a chance!” says I. “Everything’s working out great! 
You don’t think he’d be giving us the waliet back if he knew, 
do you?” 





he: 


(Concluded on page 60) 








Scout Wits 


By Lovell Coombs 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Another Story of the Lone Lynx Patrol 


Illustrated by Thomas G. Richardson 


HEN early that evening he dropped his school 

homework to answer the telephone, Patrol 

Leader Ted Bradley, of the Hopewood Junction 

Lone Lynx Patrol, had almost forgotten the 
adventure of the “Lost Train” of a month back, and the 
later escape of the captured bandits. Similarly he had for- 
gotten his mother’s expressed fear that the bandits might seek 
revenge. 

“Yes, this is Ted Bradley,” he replied to an unfamiliar 
voice, apparently speaking from some distance out on the 
rural telephone line. 

“You are the young scout telegraph expert who located the 
lost train a month ago?” the man asked. 

“*T guess I am the boy you mean, sir,” Ted returned. “But 
I don’t claim to be any expert.” 

‘Well, you are expert enough forme. This is John Duncan, 
out on the Third Concession. My boy has been wanting a 
learner’s telegraph set and I got it to-day, but we can’t make it 
work. Could we get you to come out and fix it up for us?” 

“Why, certainly,’ Ted responded readily. “Do you mean 
to-night?” 

“Yes. You know how boys are—they can’t wait to get a 
new thing working. I’ll run in with the car and pick*you up 
at the church corner, and run you home afterwards.” 

Ted might have wondered why Mr. Duncan did not offer to 
come all the way into the village for him. However, the oppor- 
tunity of doing a good turn, and of a kind that particularly ap- 
pealed to him, was uppermost in Ted’s mind. He turned from 
the ’phone to explain the request to his mother, and asked if 
he could go. “I have finished my homework,” he added. 

“What Duncan is it?” Mrs. Bradley asked. 

“Tt must be the new family that came in on the Chester 
farm two weeks ago. They were at church last Sunday.” 

“Very well,” agreed Ted’s mother. 

Fifteen minutes later Ted was at the crossroads just be- 
yond the little village church. A weather-beaten touring car 
was there ahead of him—but not the elderly farmer he had 
expected. Instead, a stranger threw open the front seat door 
and called him by name. 

“Jump right in,” the man invited. 

“How did you know me?” Ted questioned, as he complied. 
“T don’t believe I 
recall you, sir.” 


tioningly. When instead of continuing west, following the 
telephone line, the car then swung about the corner and headed 
south, Ted’s surprise and rising alarm showed in his face. 

“Is your farm on this road, Mr. Duncan?” he finally in- 
quired. ‘‘I thought you were on the Concession Road, on 
the telephone line. ”’ 

‘““We’re on it when we need to be.”’ 
accompanied by another curious look. 

Ted was now genuinely alarmed. Half instinctively his 
hand went to the catch of the door beside him. Instantly 
something pressed into his shoulder. He looked back. 
Within an inch of his eyes was the muzzle of a pistol. 

“‘Just sit still and keep quiet,’’ commanded the owner. 
And too well Ted realized the full significance of his situation, 
that he had been trapped into the hands of the men whose 
attempt to loot the Prairie Limited he and the other boys of 
the Lynx Patrol had been instrumental in preventing. 

It required all Ted Bradley’s self-control to head off a 
panic of fear. What did they propose doing with him! 


The cryptic reply was 


EANTIME the car was once more rushing along the none 
too smooth road at reckless speed. They continued 
south two miles, then again west. They had covered some fif- 
teen miles in this direction, Ted judged, and daylight was giving 
place to dusk, when they turned north, on a little-used road. 
The whistle of a locomotive had told that they were again 
within a short distance of the railroad,-when the driver 
abruptly slowed the car and swung into the weed-grown 
lane of an apparently abandoned farm.- The car was run 
into a small tumble-down machinery shed. 

At the sharp command ‘Come along!” Ted accompanied 
the three men through a jungle of burdock and wild carrot to 
the kitchen door of an old log cabin. 

They entered a musty room, barely lighted by one small 
cobweb-draped window. One of the men turned on a flash- 


light, struck a match and lit an oil lamp. The lamp revealed 
a table, chairs, a much-worn couch, an unpainted cupboard 
and a rusty kitchen stove, simple furnishings that apparently 
had been left behind years before by the departing owners. 
“You fellows start a fire and get us a bite to eat,” directed 
the driver of the car. “I'll have a talk with the kid.” While 





“Oh, we have met 
before,” the man re- 
turned as he started 
the car 

The remark was 
accompanied by a 
curious sidelong 
glance. A sense of 
something familiar 
about the man 
stirred in Ted’s 
mind. And for some 
reason the hazy 
recollection brought 
a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. 

The driver quickly 
jumped the car into 
high, and they were 
speeding westward 
at forty miles an 
hour. While Ted 
was still turning mat- 
ters over in his mind, 
they approached the 
next crossroads. Two 
men were seated 
against the fence. 
They sprang to their 
feet. The driver 
abruptly applied the 
brakes. Before the 
car had stopped, and 
without uttering a 
word, the two men 
had leaped to the 
running-board and 
vaulted over into 
the rear seat. 

Ted turned to- 
ward the driver ques- 





The bandit leader leaned forward with a mixture 








of amusement and vindictiveness in his eyes 


the others began fumbling about the stove, the bandit leader 
dropped into a chair beside the table, and motioned the scout 
to do likewise. He leaned forward with a mixture of amuse- 
ment and vindictiveness in his eyes. 

“Well, I guess you know who we are!”’ he questioned. 

“‘T guess so,”’ Ted acknowledged in a low voice. 

“Yes, we’re the little ‘picnic party’ that held up the 
‘Prairie’ a month ago; and would have gotten away with it if 
you hadn’t butted in. Well, to make up for that little 
mistake, you are going to help us repeat the job, on the 
‘Mountain.’ That is the little ‘telegraph difficulty’ that 
‘Farmer Duncan’ telephoned you about,” he added ironically. 
‘And you are going to do it!’”” Here the man whisked out a 
revolver, and with his hand resting on the table, pointed it at 
Ted’s head, while his eyes narrowed and his lips drew to a 
hard, thin line. ‘“‘You’re going to do it! Understand?” 

Ted looked hopelessly around, and swallowed. ‘I guess 
so,”’ he replied. 

“Aji right.” ~The muzzle of the pistol dropped. “Well, 
this is the proposition: Spruce Lake Siding, just out here” — 
the man nodded toward the north—‘is a one-man day 
station. - The operator closes up and leaves at 7 o’clock each 
night—doesn’t he?” 

Ted hesitated. His nerve steadied. After a moment of 
quick thinking he replied, “Sometimes.” 

The man’s face flushed in quick anger, and he struck the 
table savagely with the butt of the pistol. ‘Look here, my 
lad,”’ he shouted, ‘you learn to talk straight, and without any 
hedging, or something is going to happen to you right here and 
now! Does the station close every night at 7, or doesn’t it?” 

Ted’s courage again ebbed. ‘Yes; I understand it does.” 

“Very well. Now you answer the rest of my questions 
quick and straight. The Mountain Express runs through at 
10:20. Occasionally freight specials take the siding after 
7 o'clock, to let the ‘Mountain’ pass, don’t they?” 

“Yes,” replied Ted. 

“On orders handed the conductors at Bankville or Cross- 
more, the next stations on either side?” 

“Yes; that is where they probably would get the orders.” 

““Who would send the orders?” 

“The despatcher at Hopewood Junction.” 

““Now we are get- 

oo - ting somewhere. 

Sees Will there be any reg- 

ular or special freight 

trains through 

Spruce Lake to-night 
after 7 o’clock?” 


ED again hesi- 

tated an instant, 
and the pistol again 
thumped the table 
threateningly. 

‘*‘No regular 
freights, so far as I 
can remember hear- 
ing. Honestly, I 
can’t say about 
‘specials.’” 

‘ Are there usually 
any specials about 
this time?” 

“There were two 
through last night, 
and two to-day, so 
the chances are 
there'll not be any 
to-night.” 

“Now you're talk- 
ing. That is the way 
we figured it. We 
have been checking 
up on them for a 
week. Well, here is 
what we are coming 
at. The ‘Mountain’ 
will be coming 
through at the usual 
time to-night unless 
something unex- 
pected happens. 
That fact we will 
expect you to learn 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


by cutting in on the wire. 


Now, what we want’is an order 
to the ‘Mountain’ to stop and take the siding here at Spruce 
Lake. ‘ 

“You can manage that for us?” 

Ted’s brain buzzed. ‘‘I—I really don’t know how I can,” he 
replied, in spite of another threatening gesture of the pistol. 

“T didn’t expect you would think of a way offhand,” re- 


turned the man. ‘Let me give you a suggestion. Cross- 
more is the next station west. It is there the ‘Mountain’ 
would receive her last orders before reaching Spruce Lake. 
She doesn’t stop at Crossmore, but of course she can be 
flagged there. Now, 
suppose you 
‘grounded’ the tele- 
graph wire opposite 
here, cutting off the 
despatcher at the 
Junction. And sup- 
pose you connected 
in a set of telegraph 
instruments on the 
western side of the 
‘ground,’ then you 
could pretend you 
were the despatcher, 
and send a train 
order to Crossmore 
directing the ‘Moun- 
tain’ to take the sid- 
ing at Spruce Lake, 
in order to let some 
imaginary  west- 
bound special pass— 
couldn’t you?” 

Ted looked in sur- 
prise at the speaker. 
At the unspoken 
question in the boy’s 
eyes the man smiled 
faintly. “Yes; I 
know a little about 
telegraphing my- 
self,” he said. With 
a return of grimness 
he added, “That is 
one reason why you 
are going to do just 
what we ask, and 
not try to play any 
funny tricks. I’m 
not familiar with 
railroad telegraphing 
and train order pro- 
cedure, that’s all. 

“My scheme will 
work, won’t it—cut- 
ting the wire and ‘grounding’ it on the Junction side, so the 
despatcher won’t hear what we say to Crossmore?”’ 

“Yes,” Ted admitted reluctantly. “I guess it would work— 
if you have the instruments and wire and tools to ‘cut in’ with.” 

“We have everything.” 


TT bandit pushed back his chair, reached under the table 
and produced a wooden box. He pried off the cover, 
and disclosed a roll of insulated wire, pliers, climbing irons, 
and a sounder and telegraph key mounted on a board. 

At this point one of the other men announced “grub ready.” 
The leader replaced the box on the floor. An autoist’s dining 
kit was produced, and a supper of bacon, beans, coffee and 
bread was spread on the table. A plate of bacon and beans 
was pushed across to Ted. 

Perhaps for the first time in his life Ted was not at all 
hungry. The bandits ate in silence, ignoring him; and grad- 
ually as he nibbled at bread and bacon, Ted recovered his 
composure. Automatically then he began casting about in 
his mind for some way of defeating the plan that the leader 
of the band had outlined. Its very simplicity made this 
appear doubly difficult. 

One possibility finally occurred. If the bandit operator was 
really inexperienced in railroad telegraphing, as he said, it 
might be possible to defeat him by sending a train order mes- 
sage which sounded all right to him, but which as a matter 
of fact had another meaning. But well Ted knew that the 
first sign of his playing false would bring a quick flash from 
the man’s gun—and death. 

Stoutly, however, as he nibbled away at the bandits’ re- 
past, Ted held his mind to the problem. The first thing to do 
was to discover just how good a telegrapher the bandit leader 
was. How could this be done? An idea came. Ted pushed 
his plate aside. 

“Thank you, I believe that is all I care for,” he said. “‘May 
I have a look at your telegraph instrument?” 

“Why?” demanded the leader. 

“To see if it is the right kind of a ‘sounder’,” Ted responded. 
“You know an ordinary telegraph sounder would not work 
directly in on a main line wire.” 

At the questioning look in the man’s face Ted experienced 
a little thrill of encouragement. A good operator should have 
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Ted d 





known this, unless he had worked exclusively in big city 
offices. 

“Why wouldn’t it work?” the bandit asked. 

“Because its resistance is too low—usually only 20 ohms. 
It’s for use on a strong local battery. A main line sounder is 
wound to 600 or 700 ohms.”’ 

“T didn’t examine it very closely,” said the man. “Let us 
look.” 

The box was again placed on the table, and the telegraph 
instrument brought forth. Ted turned it over. Into the base 
was stamped the figures, ‘‘600 ohms.” 


Y 





“Good!” said the bandit leader approvingly. “You played 
straight on that; and it shows you know what you’re talking 
about.” 

Ted made another move. With apparent carelessness he 
placed the instrument on the table, and turned it so that the 
key was within a few inches of the bandit’s hand. His hope 
was that the man would obey a telegrapher’s instinct to place 
his fingers on the key button and click off a few words, and 
that his manner of sending would tell how experienced he was. 

The man took the bait. He grasped the key button. And 
Ted again drew back in his chair with a sinking feeling. For 
the key clicked rapidly, and in smooth, well-judged Morse, 
as the bandit operator sent the words, ‘“‘The quick brown fox 
jumps over the lazy dog.” 

Ted’s scout training did not include the word “defeat,” 
however. He turned the instrument about, placed his own 
hand on the key, and sent rapidly, ‘No. 64 take siding at 
Spruce Lake for Special 57.” Continuing, he made a pre- 
tense of readjusting the key play to his liking, then sent more 
deliberately, ‘‘ Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party.” 

“Now is the time for all good men,” read off the bandit, 
with a little tone of satisfaction. 

And Ted repressed a start of elation. For obviously the 
man had not been able to read the train order he had first 
sent, or he would have commented upon that. 

Already Ted thought he saw a way to defeat the plot 
against the Mountain Express. 

The bandit leader looked at his watch. 

“Time to move,”’ he announced. 

With businesslike promptne$s the instrument was returned 
to the box, the table was cleared; and a few minutes later 
they were once more in the car, out on the road, and speeding 
north. 

They approached a low-lying pasture field dotted with 
cedar and birch. Just beyond, telegraph poles marked the 
line of the railroad. 


"THE old gate to the field stood open. The car turned in, 
and bumped ‘over a barely discernible trail overgrown 
with snake grass and spindly buttercups. The driver swung 
into a little glade surrounded by cedar scrub, turned the car 
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about, head to the road, and stopped. The three men sprang 
to the ground, and Ted followed. 

The leader, himself carrying the box of wire and instru- 
ments, led the way across the field. He halted within a few 
feet of the wire fence marking the right-of-way, at a spot well 
screened by cedars and a thicket of dogwood. Just beyond 
the clump stood a telegraph pole. The little station building 
showed through the trees some 200 yards distant. 

The box was placed on the ground and the cover removed. 

The man took out his watch. ‘Quarter to ten,” he 
observed. He turned to the scout standing near him. 

“Here is where 








isconnected one of the wires and thrust the end into the soft, wet earth 


— 


your work begins.” 
With the words, he 
casually changed a 
black-barreled auto- 
matic from _ one 
pocket to the other. 

“Now, first,” he 
began, “‘we want to 
make certain that 
the ‘Mountain’ 
passes Foxwell, the 
next station on the 
other side of Cross- 
more, on time. Then 
we will cut the wire, 
and send the train 
order to Crossmore 
to flag her and direct 
her to stop and take 
the siding here. First 
we will cut in, and 
listen in on the wire 
without interrupting 
the circuit. You 
tell Bill here what 
to do to help you.” 


ED took a breath 

tosteady himself. 
“The first thing,” 
he said, “‘is to carry 
two lengths of wire 
from the instrument 
here up to the cross- 
arm on the pole.” 
And continuing, Ted 
explained the tech- 
nical details of con- 
necting and cutting 
the wires. 

“Simple enough,” 
commented the man 
called Bill. He 
emptied the box of 
its contents, including the climbing irons. These he strapped 
to his feet. With a pair of pliers in his pocket, and the ends 
of two loose coils of wire secured about one arm, he climbed 
the fence, paused a-moment to glance up and down the 
track, and proceeded to ascend the pole. 

In a few minutes the work was completed. Ted made the 
necessary connections to the instrument on the empty box. 
He adjusted a tension screw, and the sounder began to click. 

On one knee Ted listened. The bandit leader knelt beside 
him. 

“Tt’s a message about freight empties at Crossmore,” Ted 
interpreted. 

“Empty freight cars—yes, I caught that,” said the man. 

Presently the somewhat deliberate clicking was briskly in- 
terrupted. The operator at FX, Foxwell, broke in, and in rapid 
dots and dashes reported, “OS, OS, 52 passed at 9:45. FX.” 

Train No. 52 was the Mountain Express. This was the first 
piece of news for which the man beside him was waiting. 

Ted held his breath. Had the bandit read it? 

The man made neither move nor remark. 

With a thrill of delight and hope Ted interpreted. “That 
was Foxwell,” he said. ‘The Mountain passed there on 
time, at 9:45.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. And Ted knew for certain that the 
outlaw was unable to read the.instruments at the speed at 
which the Foxwell operator had sent. 

“Now we will cut the wire and ‘ground’ it,” the bandit 
continued, ‘so the despatcher at the Junction can’t hear us.” 

Ted disconnected one of the wires and thrust the end into 
the soft, wet earth. He took a short length of wire, thrust 
this also into the ground, and connected the other end to the 
instrument in place of the wire removed. 

The sounder again clicked “closed.” 

“oO. K? ” 

“OQ. K,” confirmed Ted, and took another deep breath. 

“Now, send a message to the operator at Crossmore,” 
directed the man, “and tell him to flag the Mountain and 
give the conductor an order to stop and take the siding here 
at Spruce Lake, and wait for a wreck special. The mention 
of wreck will help to explain the unusualness of it. Write 
the message here in this notebook first,” the man added. 

(Concluded on page 54) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Alexander the Goat 


" OW about it, Alexander?” asked Vat. “Going 
to stay?” 
“‘ Sure, I’m going to stay and I’ll come drag- 
ging the ghost into camp with me in the morn- 
ing, too,” answered Alexander. : 

But his voice was none too steady and he still stood, just 
within the threshold of the old La Roche house, with 
timorous out-stretched neck, looking doubtfully up 
the wide, silent stairs. He peered into the shadows 
of the old drawing-room and then, over his shoulder, 
into the dusk of the quiet dining-room. 

He was still a-tremble from the eeriness of his 
reception at that sinister house—the heavy front- 
door, swinging open without a touch as he reached 
for the knob, slowly, mysteriously, wider and wider, 
to reveal the dark interior. He had stood rigid, 
expecting to hear that fearful, wailing cry which 
had given the “Haunted House” its name. But, 
as he and the three boys with him stood breathless, 
listening, they could hear nothing but the whisper 
of the wind among the dead leaves which covered 
the porch. 

“Going to stay?” 
again. 

Alexander turned and, coming back to the door, 
looked out at the three boys huddled on the yielding 
boards of the sagging porch in the gathering dusk. 

He cleared his throat. In a voice a shade too 
ringing, he announced: 

“T said I was going to stay—and I am.’ 

““C’m’ on, then. Le’s go,” Vat urged his com- 
panions. 

He plucked Art and Hughie by the sleeve and 
drew them down the walk. When the boys reached 
the gate, they turned to look back at the tall figure 
gazing after them from the open door. 

“Good luck, old horse,” called Art. 

““Goo’-bye, Alec,” added the gentle Hughie. 

Vat raised his hand in ironical salute. 

Alexander gripped the door-knob. 

“Well, so long, fellows. See y’ in the morning.” 

With an effort, he waved a jaunty hand. 

He stepped back into the twilight of the hall and 
closed the heavy door. Cupping his hands around 
his eyes, he looked out through the oblong panes 
which framed the door. He could see the retreating 
forms of his companions, returning to the heartening 
light of the camp-fire around the bend of the hill a 
mile away. An hour ago, reclining before its genial glow, bun 
and frankfurter in hand, he had made his ill-advised boast— 
“T bet J could find out what’s screaming in that old, vacant 
house even if I didn’t have twenty-six lessons by mail on ‘ How 
to be a Detective’ like Vat.” He remembered the shouts of 
derisive laughter. 

He sighed heavily and decided, “Here goes for a search 
Guess I'll begin at the top, like 


He heard the insistent voice 


before the light’s all gone. 
house-cleaning.”’ 

But as long as he could dimly see the distant figures of 
his companions, he stood looking out at the ruinous lawn, 
deep in dead leaves, at the two wintry cottonwoods, already 
almost bare, and at the leaning gate wired against the chance 
intruder. 

At last, he knelt beside his blanket-roll on the hall floor 
and searched out his flash-light. Holding it unlit in his hand, 
he ascended the stairs. 

The stairway opened into a spacious upper hall. The four 
bed-rooms which filled the corners of the huge square house 
stood open—not even a closet to hide a mystery. 

One more door remained. It opened on a steep, rough stair 
way to the dark aftic. Alexander’s heart began to beat as he 
mounted. He was sure he heard footsteps behind him, but, 
when he stopped to listen with parted lips, it was only the 
pound-pound of his pulses in his ears. 

The attic was unpartitioned—a dark, tent-like space with 
its roof-peak lost in shadow above hi \t each end a 
gable-window gave a glimpse of a darkening sky. He could 
see the surge of the top-most cottonwood branches past the 
west window and hear, through a broken pane, the incessant 
rustle of their leaves. 

He quartered his light over all the floor—back into the 
recesses where the roof came down to meet the cross-beams. 
The floor-boards ended unevenly. He looked down into the 
black cavern under the floor where the laths and plaster of the 
ceiling below shone white in the flare of his light. He felt a 
steady rush of air against his face. 

“*Where in heck does this wind get in,” he wondered. 


By Ross Stevens 
Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 


Down on the second floor, he looked again into the silent, 
empty bed-rooms. Silent and empty, too, were the rooms on 
the first floor—the drawing-room, with its white mantel and 
heavy cornice; the dining-room across the hall, looking through 
a panel of French windows on to a ruinous side-porch where a 
desolate, leafless vine tapped against the pillars; a musty 





Alexander knelt without turning his eyes from the box 


pantry, curiously cramped and lofty; a bleak, North kitchen, 
painted a dreary green. Alexander flowed his light along the 
walls, into shallow cupboards, under deep, wide shelves. 

Near the pantry, he opened a door and turned his light down 
the descending steps to the cellar. A dank odor of wet earth 
came up and the darkness seemed to flow out and submerge 
him waist-high. 

He stepped down slowly, his light making a cone of brilliance 
before him. The cellar was smaller than he expected. Only the 
space beneath the kitchen had been excavated and rudely 
lined with wide planks. Alexander stamped upon them but no 
reverberating echo revealed a sub-cellar. Through the spaces 
between the planks, he could see the wet, yellow clay. He 
looked about at the dripping walls. 

“Well,” he said aloud, “‘ there’s nobody in this house but me 
and the Ghost.” 

Instantly, a resounding crash above him made Alexander 
leap about and flash his light up the stairs. The door at the 
top had shut! 


ALEXANDER plunged up the stairway in three steps and 

flung all his weight against the door. It opened easily, 
almost derisively. The bare kitchen was empty. Empty, 
also, was the chimney-like pantry, the desolate dining-room 
and the great drawing-room. 

His heart hammering, Alexander stood beside his blanket- 
roll in the hall for a long time, listening and waiting, but he 
could hear nothing but the tapping of the vine on the'porch- 
pillar and the faint stir of the dead leaves in the yard. 

Finally, dragging his blanket-roll by one hand and holding 
his light in the other, he walked across the echoing drawing- 
room and piled his bundle against the wall near the fireplace. 

‘IT better find a place where the floor’s tight,’”’ he thought. 
“Tf the wind gets up in the night, it’ll come right up through 
these cracks.” 

He found a jutting. molding half-way up the woodwork of 
the mantel and fixed his light there so that it shone upon his 
Jittle corner, making a soft spread of yellow brilliance in the 


blackness of the great room. He looked at his watch—only 
seven twenty-five. 

“What’ll I do all night,” he wondered. “Wish I had some- 
thing to read.” 

He had a sudden, sinking longing for the camp-fire and the 
caustic raillery of Art and Vat. Although the night was warm, 
the old house had a tomb-like chill. Alexander 
folded his blanket and drew it around his shoulders, 
Huddled in its warmth, he sat down with his back 
against the chimney-breast. The wind was rising 
and the cottonwoods swept their branches with a 
faint, prolonged rustle. 

He rearranged his blanket and leaned back against 
the chimney. A dull, weary ache began to throb 
in his back and a sigh of weariness escaped him. 

“TI guess I could keep watch just as well lying 
down,” he decided. 

He rose and stretched to his full height, his arms 
above his head. Standing in the glare of his light 
he wrapped one edge of his blanket about his shoul- 
ders and lay down carefully, drawing his feet up 
within its warm border. He set the light on the 
floor at his head with its brilliance streaming across 
the wide boards toward the hall. He lay down, still 
facing the archway, although his body cried aloud 
for a change of posture. He dared not ease his 
aching hip by turning his back upon the emptiness 
of the silent hallway. 

“I won’t go to sleep,” he said to himself. “T’ll 
just lie here and wait.” 

In the masonry of the fireplace, a little cricket, 
reassured by the silence, began its soft, tremulous 
note. The leaves stirred in the yard and swirled past 
the windows. In the great, still house, Alexander 
lay asleep in the soft radiance cast by his light. 


E STRUGGLED out of the depths of sleep, 

knowing that a wailing scream was ringing in 
his drugged ears. He awoke with a gasp, his heart 
pounding. The house was silent, but he was in 
black darkness. 

““Something’s got my light,’’ he breathed. 

With frantic, fumbling hand, he groped in the 
black dark for his haversack. 

““Where’s that book-bag? There’s another light 
in the bag!” he kept whispering to himself, with eyes 
straining in the dark toward the gaping hall. 

There was a lull outside in the incessant murmur 
of the cottonwood leaves. Then suddenly, as his hand found 
the haversack and laid hold upon the flashlight, there came 
a wild gust of wind, and with it there rang out through the 
house a wail—a scream. Soft, at first, but rising until it 
sounded to Alexander as if all the Banshees hovering over 
all the black bogs of the earth were in the Haunted House. 

Alexander crouched back in his corner, the unlit flashlight 
in his hand. Waves of coldness flowed over his skin—a prick- 
ling horror stirred his scalp. What was this Thing within this 
house—shut in with him in this remote place? He shuddered 
at what his light would disclose, stalking him from the yawning 
archway. 

With a shaking hand, he caught the edge of his blanket. 
He had a childish impulse to cover his head with its sheltering 
thickness—to cower there, unseeing, until he heard the voices 
of the boys at daybreak. Art was a good sort—he’d understand 
—and Hughie too. Suddenly he could see Vat. eyebrows 
raised, lip curled. He could hear his sneering voice. 

“Well, how’s our Great Sherlock Holmes, this morning? 
What was in the Haunted House anyway?” 

He drew a deep, shuddering breath and grasped his flash- 
light. 

“Come on, Alexander. That’s what you came to find out!” 

As at the point of a superior officer’s revolver, coerced by his 
will, he pulled himself erect and, holding the light extended like 
a gun, he moved forward the tiny trigger. The spray of vivid 
light shot across the room. There was nothing standing in the 
archway. The yellow beam illumined the same blank bareness 
—it shone upon his blanket, his open haversack and upon the 
burnt-out flashlight, lying on the floor where he had placed it. 

Step by step, he advanced across the room, his light held 
before him like a pistol. At the archway, he shot the full ray 
up the wide stair. Nothing! 

“Forward!!” 

He crossed the wide hall. On the dusty floor of the dining- 
room only the footprints he had made in his search. He 
thought of the sinister kitchen, of that sweating-cold dungeon 
(Concluded on page 59) 
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The Story of the Airplane 


By Archibald Black 















TYPE that made history. An early Curtiss experimentcl 

airplane. This type of design was exceptionally popular 
with the amateur builders and it was widely copied. (The men 
at the wheel is not Curtiss himself but one of the mechanics.) 















The first practical flight 

with an engine-driven airplane was made by the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17th, 1903. (This 
photograph was furnished by Mr. Orville Wright.) 
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'ARLY Wright airplane in flight. The proximity to the 
cemetery might be considered rather ominous in view of the 
state of flying in those days. (Official Photo U. S. Army.) 
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HE first successful power flight. 




















HE Vickers “Vimy” bomber. The war development brought 
increased size and twin engines in addition to improved per- 
formance of airplanes. This type was built bythe great munitions 
and industrial firm of Vickers’ Limited, and a very similar one was 
flown across the Atlantic by Alcock and Brown in 1919. 











INCE the dark ages man has always striven to master the 
air, but only in recent years has mechanical flight been ac- 
complished. In order to give credit to every man who con- 
tributed something toward the solution it would be necessary 
to compile a long list. However, the outstanding names may be put 
down as those of Maxim, Ader, Langley, Chanute, ey ey 
Herring, the Wright brothers, Bell, Curtiss, Voisin, the Farman 
\ , brothers, Santos-Dumont and Bleriot, although this is far from 
Ne 4 being sdption of list. While progress had already been made to- 





a ward ion of the problems, it remained for the Wrights to earn x 

A POST-WAR racer. After the end of the war designers gave the oe A benere by accomplishing the first pou feng gader —S—— 

° . conte - ; control on the sand dunes of Nort arolina in cember, . “ eihia ST aD Wi Io 66 _emno”? 

increased atte ntion to the ee of —¥ ek we Within a few years after the first fights of the Wright brothers, HE Bat-wing airplane. William B. Stout oe Me a, 
and speed records have been constantly broken. is photograp interest in flying had become world wide and the few scattered airplane was quite unusual in appearance, although this is 
shows the Verville Packard racer of 1920 and Lt. C. C. Mosley, experimenters increased to a large number. All classes were s not so evident from the photograph. The wings were extremely 
: . ° -» ‘ rac ; rich and poor, level-headed men and freak inventors wor! ° BP ee i, . ;: 
its pilot. (Official Photo. U. S. Army.) aide ber olde in these catty Gage of aviation. ‘The feet use of the Gle- stubby and in the center reached back almost to meet the tail. 
plane was in the circus—to furnish an added thrill at country fairs. 
As the public began to lose interest in mere flying, military officials 
began to look into its possibilities and when the World War started 
the various armies had a few airplanes bought more for purposes of 
study than with a clear idea of for what they might be used. But 
it did not take long for the airplane to prove its value. First used 
for scouting and for checking effects of gunfire, it soon became it- 
self a fighting machine. Toward the close of the war airplanes 
were being used in great numbers for scouting, fighting, bombing, 
photograhpy and other purposes. 

After the war it still remained for aviation to prove its value in 
commerce, but this was soon done. Indeed, even before the end of 
the war, the U. S. Post Office began experimenting with airplanes 
N @@rrjage of mails and operated the very first air route in the 
world to run on schedule day,after day just like a rail- 
road. Passenger carrying, package transportation, 
aerial photographic surveying, forest fire patrol, spray- 
ing of growing crops with insect poison and many of 
her uses were found in rapid succession. Today, these 
have become so highly specialized that an airplane 
must be designed for some definite purpose; military 
types are of little value in commérce; the photograhic ’plane 
is seldom good for passenger work; the cargo airplane can not 
often be used for other purposes, and so on. 

While development was creating needs for specialized types 
of airplanes, the performance and safety of all of these were being 
rapidly improved. An altitude of over 39,500 feet was reached by a 
French airplane in 1924, while the speed record has been set up to 
278 miles per hour. Of course, such records are made by airplanes 
designed or equipped mainly for that purpose—just as racing 
automobiles have to be specially built. 











































THE famous “DH” type. The aviation program of the 
United States during the World War was based largely upon 
the quantity production of DeHavilland Type-4 airplanes. 


HE latest “Ford.” This is his latest passenger airliner 
driven by three Wright engines of 200-horsepower each. 
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HIS type crossed the top of the world.. A Fokker ten-pas- . eM I 
—OOeel senger airliner equipped with three Wright engines. Three- — ee » * 
RIM lines of modern racers. This Curtiss 1925 Pulitzer engined airplanes can fly with one engine out of commission, '['YPICAL of the War Development. A & oup of Rs Wor id 
Trophy Racer shows the extent to which designers have gone hence the danger of forced landing is practic ly eliminated. an American aviation field in France during or 
in reducing resistance. (Blybrun Photos.) War. (Official Photo U. S. Army.) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Seat of Disaster 


¥ HY ali the industry?” asked Saleratus, whose 
parents had named him S. Saltus Slater, as he 
poked his head in at the door of the Owl’s study 
where that youth sat at a desk covered with 

sheets of paper on which he was drawing weird designs. 

A gust of wind from the dormitory hall scattered the papers 
in all directions as the Owl made ineffectual grabs for them. 
“Come in, you nut,” he cried, “and shut that door.” 

“What’s it all 
about?” asked Saler- 
atus, as he closed the 
door, and stooped to 
help pick up the Owl’s 
scattered papers. 
“Here,” he continued, 
holding up a paper on 
which at right-angles 
to a rectangular draw- 
ing the names of Mary 
Elm, Dorothy Jones 
and several other girls 
were written, inter- J _- 
spersed with the names Se ~\ 
of Slippery Elm, Slug- i 
ger Mahan and several 
more members of the 
Clan. 

“Here, don’t mix 
them all up,” said the 
Owl, taking several 
papers from his friend’s 
hands. ‘It’s the seat- 
ing arrangement for 
Mrs. Grace’s March 
dinner: You know her 
husband was one of the found- 
ers of the Clan, and since he did 
not return from France she has 
continued his custom of giving 
each year a dance for Clan 
members on April roth, the 
anniversary of the founding of 
the Clan. She asked me to 
work it out for her this year, 
because last time she put Slippery next to Dot Jones at supper, 
and they hadn’t spoken for two months, and Slugger had to 
take in Gertrude Bennett with whom he’d had an awful row 
the week before.” 

“Yeh,” replied Saleratus, doubtfully. ‘But what’s this 
thing? It looks like the diagram of a big pie. What are all 
these pieces of red paper pasted on it from the center to the 
edges?”’ 

“Bright boy,”’ mocked the Owl. ‘You guessed right the 
first time; it is a pie, or,”’ he corrected, “the outline of one. 
It’s my idea,” he continued; “it’s to be hollow, you see, with 
favors for the girls in the center under the crust, of course, and 
red ribands tied to the favors and leading from them under 
the edge of the crust to each girl’s plate. It’s rather good, 
I think.” 

“Hum,” mused Saleratus, “may be if it works and the right 
girl gets the right favor. I suppose you'll see that Mary Elm 
gets the best.” 

The Owl shuffled some papers about uneasily. 

“Don’t blame you a bit,” said Saleratus. ‘“ Mary’s a peach; 
no flapper that girl, just a regular fellow. What is she going 
to get, do you know?” 

“T asked Mrs. Grace,” the Owl blurted, “if I might give her 
that little Japanese clock my uncle brought back on his last 
cruise. It’s really a traveling clock, and she’s crazy about it. 
Slippery showed it to her when she came over to the Hull 
game.” 

“‘T remember it,” said Saleratus. ‘“That’s the trick clock 
on which you can lock the hands so they won’t move, although 
the thing is running. Wonder why they ever made it that way?” 

“T got to take this diagram and the favors over to the 
confectioners’ in Franklin; the dinner’s Wednesday night. 
Want to come?” 

“No, I guess not,” replied Saleratus, looking out the 
window where the campus lay sear and bleak in the gray 
light of a dull afternoon. “I’ve a good book; think I’ll go over 
to the room and park before the open fire until supper.” 

At seven o’clock on the evening of March roth, the Owl 
burst into his study where Slippery Elm, immaculately clad in 
evening clothes, sat reading before the open fire. 

“Boy,” panted the Owl, “I’ve got to hurry. It’s seven 
now and I’m due at Mrs. Grace’s at twenty past. Put the 
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studs in my shirt for me, will you?” he continued, shedding 
clothes right and left as he dove for the bathroom. 

Slippery rose, and going to the bedroom, dragged a dress- 
shirt from the Owl’s bureau, and searched patiently for studs. 
He was still poking about in a leather box in which his room- 
mate kept collar buttons, old shoe laces, a broken watch chain 
and other valueless trinkets, when the Owl, glowing from his 
shower, appeared in the doorway. 










“Owl, furl sail, your mainsheet has slipped!” 


“Got my shirt fixed?” he asked, grabbing his brushes and 
beginning a vigorous assault on wildly disheveled hair. 

“Can’t find your studs,” replied Slippery. ‘‘Where did 
you put them?” 


HE Owl’s hands stopped in midair as though he ,were 

paralyzed. ‘‘Good-night,” he moaned, “I let the Clown 
have ’em last week for the Glee Club concert and he never re- 
turned them. What in thunder will I do? I haven’t time to 
get any down-town. The Clown’s gone home and with the 
head’s reception and Mrs. Grace’s dance, there isn’t a boy 
left in school with any to lend. What am I going to do?” 

“You should be more careful,” replied Slippery smugly. 
“You knew this dance was at eight. Why didn’t you get 
back earlier and see that you had everything?” 

“Oh, dry up,” replied the Owl. “Don’t stand there like 
a goop; see if you can think of anything useful.” 

“‘T haven’t an extra set of studs,” said Slippery. 

“T know you haven’t,” replied the Owl. “Wait a minute, 
give me your knife,” he added, as he rushed to the bureau and 
hauled out a heavy undershirt. 

“You'll look sweet in that,” began Slippery, sarcastically, 
when the Owl silenced him with a wave of his hand. 

“Brains, brains, my boy,” he replied, “‘are what count and 
Edison and I have ’’em. Let’s have the knife.” 

Slippery handed over the knife, and the Owl calmly cut 
around the pearl buttons until he had separated them 
from the shirt, together with a tab of the cloth to which they 
were sewed. 

“There!” he cried triumphantly. ‘‘There they are, look 
like pearl, and the tabs will hold ’em in place. Stick ’em in one 
of your soft pleated shirts like a good fellow; they wouldn’t 
work well in my stiff ones.” 

Slippery, with a sigh of resignation, drew a beautifully ironed 
shirt from his bureau and began to work the Owl’s improvised 
studs skillfully into place while that youth, whistling merrily, 
rummaged about in the closet. 

“‘Here’s your shirt,” said Slippery. 
we’re late.” , 

“Don’t I know it,” replied the Owl, emerging from the 


“Make it snappy, 


closet with his dinner jacket and vest which he carelessly threw 
on the bed, while he shrugged his way into the shirt without 
bursting any of the improvised studs from their moorings, 
snapped a collar around his neck and deftly tied the tie 
Slippery handed him. 

Back to the closet he jumped. There was a ripping sound, 
a smothered cry, and he backed into the room, holding 
his trousers with a six-inch rent gaping in the seat. 

“Look at that, will) 
you,” he almost cried; 
“the blame things 
caught on a nail; now 
what am I going to do?” 

“Stay home,” sug- 
gested Slippery. “I'll 
say you’re sick. You 
look it, anyway.” 

““Can’t,” replied the 
Owl. “I got to get there 
somehow.” 

“Say you had a chill 
and wear your over- 
coat,” suggested Slip- 
pery hopefully. 

“Don’t be an ass,” 
replied the Owl. 
“Think of something.” 

“T think I’m going,” 
replied Slippery, glanc- 
ing at his watch. “It’s 
six-thirty now.” 

“Wait a minute,” said 
the Owl desperately. 
‘“‘Where’s your tennis racket?” ‘ 

“In the study closet.” 

The Owl rushed into the study, and Slip- 
pery heard him pawing about in the closet. 
“Come here,” he called, “‘heat this tape ‘at 
the fire. I took it off the handle of your 
racket, I can stick that rent together with it. You heat it 
while I spread the trousers out on the desk.” 

While they were engaged in their unique tailoring, the study 
door opened and Saleratus sauntered into the room. “Say,” 
he began, “‘aren’t you boys ready? I’ve been waiting in the 
entry for ten minutes, nearly frozen; thought I’d come up and 
see what’s the matter. What you doing with those trousers, 
Owl?” 

“Humph,” he said when the Owl had explained. ‘That 
stuff will never hold ’em, Owl. What you want,” he con- 
tinued, “is some of my marvelous Stickum Glue. I just got 
the agency for it last week, but I know all about it. So easy to 
handle a child can successfully use it, and when it sets it’s 
impregnable as Gibraltar. One small tube—only a quarter, 
Owl, will make your trousers impervious to the strain of 
dancing, and will save your dignity from possible disaster.” 

“Oh, dry up, Saleratus,” said the Owl, struggling into his 
overcoat. ‘Can the super-sales stuff; that tape will hold, and 
I haven’t time to listen to you anyway. We’re late now.” 

“Maybe it will, and maybe it won’t,” muttered Saleratus in 
reply. “Anyway,” he continued, “I’m going down to my 
room and get a tube of Stickum. I'll meet you out front.” 


JATE as they were, the Owl, to his relief, found when they 
entered the large, square hall, and had been welcomed by 
Mrs. Grace, that the orchestra also had been delayed in arriving 
from Franklin, and that he had not missed the first dance which 
had been promised him by Mary Elm. 

The Owl was a good dancer, loved dancing, and he and Mary 
danced exceedingly well together. The music was fine and the 
old oak floor, aged almost to black, was a perfect surface on 
which to dance. He was having a lovely time and enjoying 
every minute, for his improvised studs were holding fast to 
their moorings, and frequent surreptitious investigations dis- 
closed the fact that the tape was holding fast. 

Two delightful hours passed and then Mary suggested they 
dance the old-fashioned lancers. The Owl, thoroughly in his 
glory, his long legs flying in all directions as he cut pigeon 
wings and elaborated upon the various steps, was glowing 
with satisfaction, when suddenly he felt something give and as 
he paused for a moment near Slippery, that youth whispered 
coldly, ‘‘Hey, you ass, your trousers have given way.” 

The Owl looked vainly about for an avenue of escape, but 
there seemed to be numberless girls hemming him in from all 
sides, and his partner, Gertrude Bennett, was coming toward 
him with outstretched hands, expecting him to finish the 
figure with her. He swallowed hard and determined to go 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


on, hoping that no one would notice. But the keen eye of 
the Skeeter saw the tape hanging from the seat of his 
friend’s trousers, and he piped forth, ‘Owl, furl sail, your 
mainsheet has slipped.” 

Dorothy Jones began to giggle and nudged Slugger Mahan, 
who howled with delight. The Owl, blushing furiously, spun 
about like a top, trying to face everyone at the same time and 
making a dismal failure of it, while the boys roared and the 
girls giggled hysterically. Finally, in desperation, he stam- 
peded through them to a door leading into the rear of the house 
through which he disappeared. 

As he was vainly trying to see the seat of his trousers and 
incidentally nearly tying himself into a bow-knot during the 
process, the door opened stealthily and Saleratus, with a tube 
of Stickum Glue in his hand, glided across the threshold. 

“Just the thing, Owl,” he chirped gaily. “‘Holds fast and as 
solid and impregnable as Gibraltar. Use this and forget 
about it. Your troubles are over; Stickum will do the trick.” 

“Yeh,” muttered the Owl. “How can that crazy stuff hold 
these trousers together? ‘Tell me that?” 

“Simple, so simple,” replied Saleratus; ‘even a child could 
understand. Why, even you could,” he added. 

“Well, I don’t,” snorted the Owl. 

“Why, it’s like this,” replied Saleratus. ‘Stickum is 
different from the ordinary glue, for embodied in its viscous 
mass are tiny particles of a secret substance, with the most 
adhesive power yet discovered. These particles grab hold of 
janything when the glue is applied, and cling to it like a bull pup 
to a stick. Laboratory experiments have proved that once 
they set it is almost impossible to break their hold. Yes, 
siree, Owl, what you need is Stickum, then you can enjoy the 
rest of the party.” 

“Hold on,” interrupted the Owl. “That stuff may stick 
like you say, but how long will it take to dry? I don’t want 
to sit in a puddle of glue all the evening.” 


GALERATUS wavedahand grandly. “If you had not inter- 

rupted me, I was about to say that the adhesive molecules, 
that are the base of the marvelous secret formula of Stickum 
set quickly; in other words, the glue will stick your trousers’ 
together quickly and dry even more so. Ina few minutes you 
will be able to return to terpsichorean triumphs and to enjoy 
the balance of the evening. Otherwise, it would be well for 
you to find a barrel without splinters and return home.” 

“Hum,”’ mused the Owl thoughtfully. “I guess I'll have to 
take a chance. Gimmie the glue.” 

“Yes, certainly I shall be delighted to—for a dollar,” replied 
Saleratus. 

“What!” yelled the Owl. ‘You said it was a quarter.” 

“Tt was then,” replied Saleratus, sweetly, ‘“‘but that was 
then, now is different.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, you see it’s a case of the law of supply and demand. 
The demand is urgent and the supply very limited, hence the 
increase in price.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the Owl firmly. 

Saleratus turned the door-knob and started to open the 
door. ‘‘Very well,” he said, “perhaps I’ll see you when we 
get home.” 

“Here, wait a minute. Wait a minute,” implored the Owl. 
“Don’t be in such a rush. I'll give you fifty cents.” 

Saleratus rattled the door-knob. ‘‘One dollar, no more, no 
less,” he said. 

“Oh, all right, Shylock,’’ moaned the Owl, thrusting a bill 
at Saleratus, who promptly pocketed it. ‘“‘Now lock the 
door and help me.” 

Ten minutes later the two boys joined the rest of the party, 

and although their schoolmates greeted 
the Owl with loud handclapping, and 





some of the girls snick- 
ered, the outburst was 
quickly drowned in the 
lilting strains of a 
fox-trot and the Owl, 
gliding about the floor 
with Mary Elm, soon forgot his accident and began once 
more to enjoy himself. 
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Supper was served at eleven, and a merry feast it was, with 
laughter echoing back and forth in the candle-lighted, wains- 
cotted room. Once more the Owl’s cup of joy was filled to 
overflowing when he heard Mary’s little cry of delight when 
she drew forth the Japanese clock from the big pie in the center 
of the table, and she thanked him sincerely for the gift. 


6 bewad lingered at the table, but at last rose when the or- 
chestra outside in the hall began to tune its instruments, and 
trouped out again to dance. The dance finished, the Owl led 


Mary to a huge over-stuffed davenport that stood along the 4) Fy 
wy 


wall. Mary settled herself and the Owl plumped down beside 
her, only to spring to his feet with a startled cry, as he 
came in contact with something soft. 

““Meow—pist—yeow—”’ something 
was yowling and, horrified, he felt tiny 
claws digging into him. Putting a 
hand behind him, he received a 
scratch, and to his horror, realized he 
had sat upon a tiny Persian kitten 
whose long fur had stuck fast to the 
seat of his trousers. 

A gale of laughter swept the room, 
even the musicians were unable to 
restrain their amusement as the Owl 
plucked the spitting kitten from his 
trousers and stood stupidly, holding 
the yowling animal. The boys, man- 
ners for the moment forgotten, 
stamped and yelled with delight, and 
the girls joined in almost as noisily. 

The poor Owl, a picture of abject 
woe, hung his head and stood holding 
the squalling kitten by the nape of its 
neck, until Mrs. Grace, laughing as 
heartily as her young guests, relieved 
him of the unwelcome pet, and slip- 
ping an arm through his, led him into 
the billiard room. 

There she listened sympathetically 
to his trouble, and when he had finished, complimented him 
on his unique tailoring. “If you will go up to my brother’s 
room, the third door on the right from the head of the back 
stairs, you will find a pair of dark trousers in his closet. They 
may not fit perfectly, but they will do, and will at least save 
you from any further embarrassment. Now I must go back 
to the others,” she finished. 

The Owl thanked her and dodging up the back stairs found 
the trousers and slipped them on. They were too tight and 
a little too short, but they were whole, and it was with a sigh 
of reli@f that he settled his tie and started down the stairs to 
the dance. He dreaded to face the party, but as he appeared, 
Slugger Mahan bumped into Slippery Elm, who was carrying 
a glass of lemonade to his partner. Slippery was deluged, and 
in the ensuing confusion the Owl slipped back into the crowd 
almost unnoticed. 

Mary, Mrs. Grace and her friend, a Mrs. Adams, gathered 
beside the fireplace, and Mary nodded to the Owl to join 
them. Mrs. Adams was delighted with the old house, which 
she had never seen before, and was rattling on merrily about 
its many charms. “There is only one thing lacking, my 
dear,” she said, “‘and that’s a ghost. Every house so old as 
yours, and with so interesting a history, ought to have a 

ghost; haven’t you one?” 

Mrs. Grace laughed. “I’m afraid not, Stella,” she replied. 
“At least I never heard of one, but wouldn’t dungeons in 
the cellar where slaves were punished in pre-revolutionary 
days, and a secret underground passage to the river do 
as well?” 

Before Mrs. Adams could reply, the Skeeter and Slugger 
came up, and with their best bows asked the ladies to 
dance, leaving the Owl and Mary alone. 
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Grinning up at them lay 
a skeleton 


‘4 a . tion,” said the Owl, holding open the door for 
R Ore ». Mary to enter. ‘Imagine being not only 
j e ; locked up in here, but chained to the wall, not 
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To his horror 
he had sat upon 
a tiny Persian 
kitten 


“Do you suppose,’”’ Mary asked, “‘what Mrs. Grace said is 
true, or was she only fooling?” 

“About what?” asked the Owl, moodily. 

‘‘Why, about the dungeons and secret underground passage 
to the river?” 

“Sure, it’s true,”’ replied the Owl. “I’ve seen ’em. Pokey 
cells in the cellar with rusty iron bars on the doors, where old 
Peter Cragie used to lock up his slaves when they misbehaved; 
and there is an old underground tunnel running from the north 
end of the cellar to the river bank near where the boathouse 
now stands. Last spring when Slippery and I had dinner here, 
Mrs. Grace told us about them, and afterwards showed them 
to us, but we went only a little way into the tunnel because she 
was afraid it wasn’t safe.” 

“I'd love to see them,” said Mary. 

“When?” 

‘‘Why, now,” she replied. ‘We could slip down there and 
back without anyone noticing.” 

“They’re pretty pokey,” said the Owl. 

“Poh! I’m not afraid,” replied Mary rising. “I’m crazy 
to see them. You go through the billiard room into the back 
hall. I'll get my coat and join you there and we’ll do a little 
exploring.” 

“All right,” replied the Owl, “only make it snappy, for we 
can’t be away long.” 

The Owl sauntered through the billiard room and into the 
back hall where Mary, muffled in her coat, joined him. 


FTER opening the doors to several closets, he eventually 
found the one leading into the cellar, and snapping on the 
light, led the way down the steps, pausing at a landing to poke 
about on a shelf until he found a flashlight, which he tested 
and, finding that it worked, slipped it into his pocket. 

At the foot of the stairs they paused, listening to the noise 
of the dancers and music overhead, which vibrated and rum- 
bled through the great cellar with dull, booming sounds that 
seemed to die grumblingly away in the pitchy shadows at the 
far ends of the vault. 

Mary placed her hand on the Owl’s arm. “It sounds kind 
of creepy, doesn’t it?” she asked. 
“Yes,” replied the Owl. 

“No, not after getting this far. 
everything; come on.” 

The Owl led her across the floor to the far end where 
ranged against the thick stone wall were three cells into 
whose wormeaten, wooden door-frames, rusty 
iron bars were still embedded. He turned his 
flashlight into one of the cells at the back of 
Ba which a crude wooden bench was set against 

aie the stone wall. Above it an iron ring was 
sunk into the masonry, from which dangled 
three or four feet of rusty chain. 

“A nice, pleasant place to spend a vaca- 


“‘Want to go back?” 
I’m going to see 
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even a cot to sleep on; probably some mouldy 
(Continued on page 49) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


The Jaguar of San Cristébal 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


PART V 


ENDEZ stared at Dick across the huge mottled 
rope which had so nearly twined about him, to 
his death. His extraordinary eyes had an effect 
of being enlarged as well as flaming as he re- 
garded the boy for a moment in silence. Uncle Horace, 
hastening to the scene, felt his arm touched by Gonsalvo. 

“Professor, a man-jaguar is all nonsense as we scientific men 
know,” Don Felipe whispered. “But look at Ralph’s eyes! 
Have you known another human being whose eyes changed 
like his suddenly in shape and color, the size of the pupils, or 
became balls of fire? Only the feline tribe, the tiger, leopard, 
puma, have such eyes.” 

“T grant you that his look is most natural when peering out 
of the Jaguar’s skin,” Professor Wynn admitted. 

“My! My!” Mendez exclaimed lightly. ‘Do you see what 
Dick Wynn did with his little hatchet? Huh? That’s no 
Virginia cherry tree he, cut down, like George Washington. 
Huh? No, Dick Wynn pruned off a bit of honeysuckle vine 
that nearly strangled a revolution. Ha ha!” he laughed and, 
leaping over the dead coils of the anaconda, he grasped Dick 
round the shoulders. 

“You had a fortunate escape,” said Gonsalvo. He twirled 
his moustache, with a military air. His little bright eyes darted 
from side to side. Don Felipe, true Latin-American that he 
was,-was thoroughly enjoying the drama of the situation. 

“So cool, this boy! so cool!” Mendez chuckled. “You 
know, Professor, the first time I heard this boy’s voice in the 
dark fog in London I liked him. I sniffed when I heard that 
voice and I said to myself, ‘that boy has a good smell.’ Oh 
my, yes. You laugh, huh? But I tell you the truth. I am 
a—what-you-call?—a Nature-man. I smell people. How do 
you suppose I could get along in the Orient, with all those 
strange masks of faces and not knowing, at first, a word they 
said? Well, I tell you. I smelled my way through Turkey! 
Oh my, yes. I don’t say my brains are so good. But a scoun- 
drel has to be a smart fellow to cheat my nose! Come on!” 

Their horses were led up by two of the Indian lance-bearers. 
Mendez shouted at them, demanding what had become of 
the brothers Perez. 

“How have you got the horses? I gave them in charge 
of a Perez.” 

Then he saw the brothers and, turning Dick’s attention to 
them, began to laugh. The three were coming along now on 
horseback, single file: and each was supporting a section of the 
snake’s hide. They had lost no time in skinning the anaconda. 
Doubtless the skin had an odor that meant peril to smaller 
jungle creatures because Pio was whimpering and Concepcion 
was screaming with fright. 

“What will they do with it?” Dick asked, amused. 

“They don’t know—yet,’”’ Mendez answered, chuckling. 
“But they take it because they are true bandits. The true 
bandit takes everything on the chance that some time he may 
want it. I like those Perez brothers. They are so thorough.” 


NOTHER hour brought the “army” out upon the sabana: 

a gently rolling plain covered with breast-high pampas 

and dotted here and there with small palm islands and with 

depressions where pools from flooding river or tropic rains stil] 
lingered. 

“Now here again are bad things we have to look out for,”’ 
said Mendez. “Keep close to the trail I make. Look!” 

Dick peered down at a heap of clean-picked bones in a patch 
of broken grass. 

“They look like cattle bones,” he said. 

“Yes. A jaguar ate a cow there not long ago and the vultures 
tidied up after him. The Jlaneros drive cattle across here. 
Tigers are not all; nor the worst. You see the matas?”’ point- 
ing to several clumps of palm. Lifting their high tops above 
the pampas they suggested cool dark green oases from a desert 
cast upon a brittle dry green sea. 

“Yes. Do they mean water?” 

“Water perhaps. And Indians most likely!” 

“Indians? Not bad Indians?” 

“The worst. Their home is really the jungle, but they come 
into the pampas for water and to steal cows. They hide in the 
matas and kill the Jlaneros with their lanceras. The war 
between these savages and our cowboys is merciless. Once I 
said, ‘Mercy does not exist east of the Hellespont.’ Sometimes 
I think it does not exist in Montalba either.” 

Juan Perez rode closer in to point out a spot where he 
thought there was plenty of water. Both men and horses were 
thirsty. The air over the pampas was blazing hot. The dis- 
appearing of the sun in the west—a burning copper ball in 
a topaz sky—hardly hinted at cool relief. Interestedly, Dick 
heard Mendez remind Juan that those men who were from the 




































“Ulloa has sold out to Diaz. 
It is an ambush’ 


mountains and unfamiliar with the pampas must be told again 
not to ride up to the very brink of the pool; and that they must 
by no means stoop down to drink nor let their horses nose into 
the water They were to use the cups—really cattle horns— 
attached to long flexible rods, and carried for this purpose. 

““Why do you doubt my cleverness?”’ Juan asked, proudly. 
“T know all-these things.” 

Mendez chuckled. 

So you are the wise man, huh?” 

“Si, Capitan! Un palo de hombre!” F 

“What does he mean by that?” Dick asked. ‘‘He is always 
calling himself un palo de hombre. When I translate it, the 
words don’t seem to make sense.”’ 

“Tt is a saying among us. You would say ‘A man who 
stands on his own feet’; or ‘A good all-round man.’ We say 
‘A tree of a man.’ And Juan is right. He knows that as 
a rider, shot, bandit, and a soldier in the cause of liberty and 
much loot, he is entitled to respect. Ah, ha,’’ he chuckled. 

“‘Why must we keep away from the water, Ralph?” Dick 
asked. 

“Alligators?” Uncle Horace suggested. 

“Alligators also. But chiefly because of the water boa. She 
is the pampas sister of your deer-swallower, Dick. She will 
grab you by the nose and pull you down. . She lies hidden in the 
mud waiting for rash North American boys!’ He chuckled 
again. 

“‘Oh, now, Mendez,” Dick protested, “‘I wasn’t so rash with 
that anaconda. There it was, you see; and I just up with the 
good old battle-axe and gave Lady Anaconda a whack on 
the head. Lucky for you I did. She had you by the pocket.” 

“What are you talking about?” Mendez retorted with 


a great show of indignation. ‘‘No woman and no snake gets 
Mendez by the pocket! That poor lady was only trying to 
blow her nose on my silk handkerchief.”” He showed Dick how 
to sling his water-horn. 


ROFESSOR WYNN’S field glasses had been in use the 

entire day. They had revealed to him odd little monkeys, 
a number of birds and insects and several beautiful blossoms 
which were new to him. He had captured one of the jungle’s 
huge blue butterflies, perhaps the rarest of all butterfly speci- 
mens in museum collections. He had a marvelous new orchid 
in his portfolio. He wasasupremely happy man. In Gonsalvo 
he had found an ideal companion. Gonsalvo dabbled a little 
in the sciences. He also had an enthusiasm for specimens. 
And he was abundantly gifted with the Latin-American’s 
natural manner toward a guest; which is a happy blending of 
deference and warm courtesy. 

These two middle-aged gentlemen had had a wonderful 

time and they had quite forgotten that the primary object of 
Mendez’s expedition was not the capture of butterflies but the 
garrisoned town of Tuctu, which lay in a steep valley beyond 
the pampas. Tuctu was the key to the province of Huaibi. 
It commanded the great highway connecting the capital of 
Montalba with the chief Andino towns. Mendez’s strategy was 
simple. From this vantage point he could paralyze the com- 
munications and the inland commerce of the Andino provinces. 
The governor of the fortress was a relative of El Presidente, 
with a worse reputation for cruelty and for a wholesale graft 
that might better be called brigandage than the Illustrious 
Defender’s—if that were possible. He was well supplied with 
troops. 
But Mendez knew that there was hardly a civilian now 
going about his daily affairs in terror who would not 
leap to horse, six-shooter in hand, and join the 
revolution once he had entered the town. To cap- 
ture Tuctu he must take it by surprise. For that 
reason he had dared the unparalleled feat of making 
his march through jungle and pampas, knowing 
that the governor would never apprehend military 
danger by that route. 

Mendez was thinking of his plans; and so he 
turned rather a blank stare on Gonsalvo and the 
professor when they joined him. Uncle 
Horace had just sighted a small alligator 
to the right and was eager to capture it as 
a specimen. 

“A young alligator,” he exclaimed, “‘less 
than two yards long. I ought to be able 
to get him.” 

Mendez caught his horse’s bridle to prevent him from 
starting off. 

“No, no,” he said. ‘You leave that small fellow alone. 
He is no juvenile. He may be as old as you are. That is the 
one we call the baba. He never grows any bigger. But when 
we see him we ride in another direction. He goes straight for 
the horse. One blow of his strong tail, or his jaws, breaks your 
horse’s legs. And that is your finish, too: because you can not 
foot it over the pampas. You're dead if you lose your horse.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re wise.” Uncle Horace was plainly 
disappointed. “I shouldn’t complain for I have a blue 
butterfly. And doubtless, to-morrow, I shall find other in- 
teresting specimens.” 

A sardonic smile brought Mendez’s strong white teeth into 
evidence and he startled Uncle Horace out of his peaceful 
scientific dream with one of those sudden ruthless phrases of 
which he was capable. 

“To-morrow? Oh, yes, you will find some interesting 
specimens in Tuctu. In particular Eustacio Diaz, the governor. 
Like your own specimens in your portfolio, he is more valuable 
to humanity dead than alive.’ 

“Dead—dead governor?” Uncle Horace gasped. 

“Oh my, yes. To-day you killed butterflies. To-morrow 
you will kill men.” 


a 


GINcE entering the pampas Mendez had been expecting 
the arrival of scouts from one of his lieutenants, who was 

organizing a band of men to join him at the farthest mata loom- 
ing dimly on the horizon. So far there were no signs of them. 

Dick was wondering why Mendez kept his own field glasses 
turned “on the sky above that far distant clump of trees. 
Presently his curiosity got the better of him 

“‘Are the scouts coming by airplane?”’ he asked. 

“ce No.” 

“Then why are you gtudying the sky?” Dick persisted. 
““You’ve been looking at it for the last hour.” 

“Because the sky is like a mirror—a magical mirror. It 
reflects secret things. I am reading there something now.”’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Reading what, Ralph?” Dick had fallen into the way 
of using Mendez’s first name as he had heard it from Gonsalvo. 
Being as much English as a Spanish"name, “Ralph” seemed to 
bring him and his friend closer together. 

“T do not yet know. It is a little too soon to interpret. 
Look,” he handed the glasses to Dick. ‘‘Tell me what you 
see.” 

Dick adjusted the glasses and turned them on the same 
patch of sky. 

“Why it’s only a flock of birds,’ he said. “I guess they 
are pretty big birds, though. They keep going round and 
round above that one patch of woods.” 

“Yes.” Mendez took back the glasses and lifted them to 
his own eyes again. ‘‘They are vultures. They are hanging 
there because there is food for them in that mata. They do 
not descend for it; you know why? Because something else 
is at present guarding or eating that food.” 

“Maybe a jaguar, eh?” 

“Maybe; yes. But a jaguar eats steadily and ravenously 
until he can hold no more; then he crawls off into the grass to 
sleep. Perhaps he goes first to a water-hole. But he does not 
sleep beside his kill. As soon as he has gone, the vultures 
swoop down. Those vultures have been in the air ever since 
we came into this pampas.”’ 

“You think it is mot a jaguar, Ralph? What is it?” 

EFORE Mendez could answer, Little Perez rushed up tosay 
that two riders were approaching. The two men dashed 
into the group a few moments later. They were the scouts 
for whom Mendez had been waiting. They spoke so rapidly 
that Dick could not grasp all they said: but, from their answers 
to a question which Mendez twice repeated, he understood 
that the lieutenant, a man named Ulloa, could not meet them 
at the mata, but would wait for them in the vicinity of Tuctu. 

“That is all right. Return now to Ulloa and tell him that 
I understand. You are brave fellows 


Don Felipe’s face first flushed crimson and then as swiftly 
went gray. His little brown eyes burned with the intensity 
of red sparks leaping from a wood fire. There was a baleful 
glare in them, as he blinked hard at Uncle Horace and then 
sprang upon his horse. His lips curved in a snarl: 

“Tdiot of a cold blood!” he hissed at his dear comrade 
of a perfect day, his brother in science; and hurled the port- 
folio of botanical specimens straight at the professor’s head. 
“Gods of Darwin! may I become a red howling monkey after 
death but never a Notre-Americanol Cold storage one!” 

He stood up in his stirrups and shook his fist above his head 
in the direction of the mata now hidden by the dark. His 
voice alternately snarling and shrieking, he dedicated himself 
to the patriotic duty of cutting out Ulloa’s heart and feeding 
it piecemeal to Concepcion. Dick, convulsed with laughter, 
busied himself in picking up the portfolio and returning it to 
his uncle, whose head it had missed by a few inches. 

““Dear me,” said Uncle Horace, ‘‘who would have expected 
Sefior Gonsalvo to—er—to let go, as it were? For the mo- 
ment I am almost compelled to query whether there may not 
be something in the popular belief about racial temperaments? 
Though scienge can not be said to support it.”” He shook 
his head resolutely, with the manner of a tempted soul shaking 
off a heresy. 

After a hasty supper they started on in the dark. 

“IT go ahead,’’ Mendez said to Dick, ‘‘because I can see 
in the dark. You follow me; but not too'close, for I may ride 
over a crocodile or a sleeping tiger, or into a boa’s mud bed. 
We are going to try to pass the mata so far to the left that 
those fellows will not see nor hear us. We must do it before 
the moon is up. Do you think a revolution is something 
serious, Dick Wynn?” He jerked the question out so that 
Dick almost started. 

“Yes, Ralph, I do,” he answered, wondering what was on 
Mendez’s mind now. 
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“You are mistaken, Dick Wynn. It is a joke. For to-night 
the only chance of freedom for my country depends on 
Mendez’s cat’s eyes!” 


HEY proceeded at a trot endless black miles, or so it 

seemed to Dick. A wind blew in their faces. Stars 
flashed high above them and their reflection gave warning of 
the pools. The moon was just rising when Mendez called a 
halt. Dick saw the outline of the mata on their right, a scant 
half mile behind them. Mendez held a whispered consultation 
with the Perez brothers and Gonsalvo. Then the band 
moved out in a semi-circle to surround the mata on three 
sides. Some of the Indians slashed pampas and twisted it 
into bundles. Dick felt Mendez’s hand on his shoulder. 

“You will see an ugly thing to-night, Dick Wynn. I am 
sorry you are here. Why did you not take my advice in 
London, and stay away from Montalba and El Tigre?” His 
voice was gentle and regretful. 

““What’s going to happen?” Dick asked. 

“Not a man in there must be allowed to escape alive to 
tell them at Tuctu that I have passed. Governor Diaz will 
get no news of his ambush until I arrive myself to give it to 
him. The bunches of dry grass will be used to start a fire 
around this end of the mata. The wind will do the rest. 
Miles of pampas will burn. The men, who run in any direction 
but this, will be caught up with presently by the fire. Those 
who run in this direction will meet bullets and machetes. It 
is extermination. I wish you had stayed in London, Sefior 
Boy.” 

London sounded pale and tame to Dick at that moment. 

“T don’t. I like fire better than fog,’’ he said, emphatically. 
Mendez chuckled at that. They waited. The mata was 
about a half mile long, and Diaz’s men were gathered in the 
far end of it watching for Mendez. They had not even 
posted a sentinel in the other end; they were sure that 
Mendez had no suspicion of their 
plans—not guessing that he had read 





and you have done well to come to 
me safely with this message,” Mendez 
said. 

“Gracias; gracias, Capitan.” 

“You want to be careful in passing 
the mata,’’ Mendez went on, casually. 
“Tt will be dark when you reach it. 
I noticed some vultures. That means 
a jaguar is eating a cow in there. 
Beware of El Tigre!” He smiled 
affably as he spoke, dismissing them 
with a gesture. They raced away and 
were soon lost to view in the dusk 
and the high grass of the rolling plain. 
Something in Mendez’s expression 
arrested Dick’s attention and sent a 
chill through him. 

“Ralph, what is in that mata?” he 
demanded. ‘You told them a jaguar. 
But you don’t think sol” 

Mendez’s face had its repellent iron 
look: his eyes were black and luster- 
less. 

“Another beast is there,” he an- 
swered. ‘Call it treachery.” 

“Treachery?” Dick gasped. 

“Ves. It is a lie this message of 
Ulloa’s. Men are camped in the 
mata. That is why the vultures still 
hang in the air. Because the men 
have game or cattle there which they 
have killed and will cook for their 
supper. Did I not say the sky was 
a magic mirror, reflecting even the 
hearts of men?’”’ He smiled cynically. 
“Ulloa has sold out to Diaz. It is an 
ambush,” 





E WENT quickly among his men 

explaining the situation to them. 
The news was greeted with a pande- 
monium of curses and snarls of rage. 
Uncle Horace and Don Felipe, who 
had been poring over the portfolio 
during the interview with the scouts, 
sought out Dick to learn what had 
happened. Gonsalvo carried the port- 


“What are these wild beasts of 
Ralph’s growling about now?” Gon- 
salvo wanted to know. “It is in- 
credible! Some trifling thing happens, 
and they are at once screaming! No 
control! Savages. Animals!” 

Dick hastily gave them the story, 
not omitting the part played by the 
vultures and Mendez’s field glasses. 

“An ambush? Well,” Professor 
Wynn turned to Gonsalvo, -“these 
men are, as you say, undisciplined: so 
there is perhaps some excuse——” He 
stopped short. 
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He had dared the unparalleled feat of making his march through jungle and pampas 


a forecast of them, as etched by 
vultures’ wings on the clear heavens. 
So silently and adroitly did Mendez’s 
crafty Indios and Llaneros do their 
work that their presence was not dis- 
closed until the fire leaped high and 
fastened on the palms. A few mo- 
ments more, and the flames sped by, 
roaring through the high dry grass 
on each side of the ambush. 

With screams of terror the con- 
cealed foe rushed out at the other 
end of the mata. Then, seeing their 
full peril there, they dashed right and 
left in the effort to head around the 
flames in the grass and reach safety 
back of the place where the fire had 
started. But both right and left a 
fusillade stopped them. 

“Catch for me one man alive!” 
Mendez ordered. Presently some of 
his Indians brought him one. The 
wretched creature answered questions 
volubly in the forlorn hope of saving 
his life. ‘ 

““No,” he said, “Ulloa is not here. 
Diaz trusts no one. He kept Ulloa 
in the fortress, till the soldiers return. 
They had orders not to kill you, but 
to bring you a prisoner. Ulloa told 
Diaz you are El Tigre. Then Diaz 
sent this word to El Presidente. And 
El Presidente came himself to Tuctu. 
He is there now. For days he sent 
out hunters to trap a jaguar. They 
caught one at last. He is very big 
and fierce. He has already killed a 
man. El Presidente said that, when 
you were brought prisoner there, you 
should put on your jaguar skin and 
go into a room where that jaguar is. 
He had a grating put in the wail so 
that he could watch El Tigre wrestle 
with the jaguar for his life. But, if 
Ulloa lies and you are not El Tigre, 
then Ulloa will be given the jaguar.” 

Mendez, beckoning Dick, rode 
away without answering. Their 
backs were scarcely turned before the 
Indians hacked the man down. 

“Catch all the horses you can!” 
Mendez shouted. “Don’t let a horse 
burn to death! If you can’t save it, 
shoot it!” 

Across the crackle of flames,.' the 
snapping of rifles, and the curses of 
merciless men trapped in‘a horrible 
death by men not more merciless, 
only more crafty, came other sounds— 
the cries of wild animals wakened 

(Continued on page 55) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Good Old Psychology - 


HERE may be more original coaches in the world 
of sport than Johnny Weiss, but I don’t know them. 
Any one who could take a football team like Exter 
Acad’s, with its mid-season record of three ever- 
lasting trimmings, no victories, the same number of ties, four 
cripples, two successive unsuccessful coaches, a team that the 
scrubs fought to scoreless battles night after night, and the 
freshmen held for downs or gained against at will, tale a team 
like that and make it—yes, make it fight the Ruxton c:2mpions 
to a standstill, then before literally howling, bleachers, simply 
game over a touchdown! Boy! That’s what I call a coach! 

No originality in that, you say? Not when Ruxton out- 
weighed us ten pounds to the man, and had been scored on 
only once? Well, maybe not. Maybe originality isn’t the 
word. But listen to this and see if you call it anything else: 

Len Wachtel was our halfback, as speedy a backfield player 
as you ever saw carry the ball. Speedy, I said. But yellow! 
Oh, the deepest lemony sort of yellow. Afraid of being tackled. 
Usually lasted about the first quarter until he’d made one 
brilliant run, and the other team began to watch him. The 
first hard fall—‘‘ Maxey reporting substituting for Wachtel, 
right half.”’ 

Coach Weiss had not been here more than a week before he 
saw what was wrong. He took four of us aside and whispered 
a deep, dark plot into our willing ears. So we took Lenny 
with us wherever we went, hikes, hunting, nutting, and each 
time we started a rough-house, with Len as the center of it. 
It took four doses of this before he’d 
even fight back, but before we got 
through with the treatment he was the 
worst rough-houser of the bunch. And 
listen to this: He was the only one 
who could gain an inch in that last- 
minute-of-play battle against Ruxton, 
with two broken ribs! 

If you still say that wasn’t originality, 

I haven’t a word to offer, not a word. 

Only I know. [ought to. Yes, of all of 

us there at Exter, I should know how 

original Johnny Weiss was. Be- 
cause, as it happens, [ was the 
one Johnny worked on most. 
I expect some of the fellows 
are still laughing at the first 
rub-in he gave me, but they’re 
never going to get a chance to 
snicker over the last one. Or 
will it be the last one? 

“Psychology,” Johnny liked 
to call it. That’s what he 

called . our nicknaming him 
“Johnny,” when his real name 
was Jonathan Edward. ‘Psy- 
chology,” he would say, 
stretching himself up to his full 
five foot, one and one-eighth, 
“is taking advantage of the 
other fellow’s peculiar twist of 
mind. Or,” he would add, with 
a wide grin in my direction, 
“his twist of legs.’ 

I know my legs aren’t the 
straightest in the world, but 
I don’t especially enjoy having 
their bentness made the subject 
of jokes, nor the basis of foot- 
ball strategy, as he did on one 
occasion. I got even with him 
on that score, though—or was 
it just another example of his 
“psychology ’’? He knows 
what a stubborn streak I have. 
I had told him I was going out 
for track. ‘‘Yes,” said he, 
“we're putting in a special 
event for your benefit, the barrel race. You can 
straddle it.” 

“‘T’m-going out for the half-mile,” I snorted. 

“Then do all your running at the start,’ he 
chuckled. ‘You'll never make any time on the straight- 
away at the finish.” 

But I showed him: I won the half-mile, and the mile, 
too, for him that year, and I did it all in the finish. That 
was one reason, I think, why he put me in the backfield 
last fall, though he told me it was because I wasn’t fast 
enough for the line. We had a good season, too, what with 
Len Wachtel playing fullback like an All-American. I 
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can’t say I starred at halfback, though the Exter Extra 
did say I won the championship game all by myself. It 
was really Johnny who won that game—the fellows sure had a 
chance to forget their first laugh on me in the one he gave them 
then. It’s ancient history now all over the Acad, all over town, 
in fact, so I don’t mind telling you. It really isn’t anything to 
laugh at anyway, if you ask me. What I never could under- 
stand is how Johnny ever heard about it in the first place. 
Well, I suppose I might as well go ahead and tell it, so you'll 
know what I’m talking about. 





JD NEVIN’S sister is a regular fellow, and we’ve been 

friends almost as long as Tod and I have been buddies, 
which is longer than I can remember on cloudy days. Friends, 
you understand. But Tod and I got to wrestling one day up in 
his room, and first thing you know I’d knocked over a bottle of 
perfume he’d borrowed from Sis. Of course it broke in a mil- 
lion pieces and splattered all over us. We hid the pieces, but 
no chance of hiding that smell. Sis rowed about it, and just 
to keep peace in the family I promised Jean—that’s her away- 
from-home name—that I’d get a whole new bottle, and for her 
to name the flavor. 

I got it. Tom Lewis, who clerks at the drug-store what time 
he isn’t making life miserable for the teachers at Exter, sold it 
to me, and then told everybody about it. Of course he didn’t 
know who was to get it, but he knew mighty well it wasn’t for 
myself. And he knew the brand and the smell of the stuff. 

So everybody else knew too. Ex- 
cept me, and Jean, maybe. And 
the first time Jean wore it ! 

I sure got kidded a lot about it, 
and all you had to do to start a 
fight was to say “perfume” in my 

direction. Well, I 
don’t know, as I said, 
how Johnny knew 
about it, or how he 
worked it, but when 
Fa we lined up to play 
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Johnny took 
off his coat 
and tossed it 
to the ground 


Marshall for the championship of the Valley, every Marshall 
player had a sickly grin on his face, and a whole bottle of 
Jean’s favorite perfume sprinkled all over him. 

Who wouldn’t be sore? 

I was kind of glad that it was the last game of the football 
season, and that I wasn’t going out for basketball, so Johnny 
could practise his “psychology” on somebody else for a while, 
and the school could have somebody else to take their grins. 

Still, I was mighty willing for the last clatter of feet to die 
out on the gym floor, and the last basket to be scored against 
the rattly old backboard. If you’ve ever tasted the flavor of 
applause from a crowd, you kind of hanker for it again. 

There was the faintest suspicion of spring in the air; already 
I had rummaged in my closet for outdoor paraphernalia. From 
the shelf tumbled a pair of spiked shoes, and as they rolled 
apart to string-length on the floor, a baseball glove flopped in 
between. 

“There you are,’”’ says I. “Just what I’ve been trying to 
decide. Baseball or track?” 

Johnny put the question to me a few days later. ‘What 
do you think?” I asked, having pretty well decided in favor of 
baseball. After all, a distance run is a pretty lonesome sort of 
race; even if people are watching you run, you’re too far away 
to know it. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “‘everybody else in the school wants 
to play baseball. Suppose you stick to track.” 

“Nothing doing,” I answered, a bit snappy. 

“Tt’s all right,” careless like. “I expect it’d hustle you any- 
way to outstep my new find, Billy Lourdes.” : 

“You'll have a harder time getting my goat with that line 
than I'll have shaking off Billy. I’m going out for both base- 
ball and track.” 

Something had roiled Johnny that day, maybe his “‘psy- 
chology”’ had turned unexpectedly and bit him; anyway he 
didn’t use it on me. “I’m used to fool remarks from you,” 
he replied sourly. ‘Kid me some more.” 

‘And I’m going out for the quarter, too. That and the half. 
The mile gets my wind a little.” 

“You get my goat a little too,’ he returned. “Stick to 
something you can do. I don’t care whether you run the mile 
or not, but I don’t want to see you out on the baseball dia- 
mond. Mac’s got enough troubles now without having his 
team playing croquet between your legs.” 

“They may play between, but they won’t go through ’em.” 
I was a bit hot as I walked away. “If you’d care to know it,” 
I shot at him over my shoulder, *‘it was Mac himself who asked 
me to come out for the team.”’ 

I didn’t tell him that I had spent half an hour getting Mac 
to say that same. The rest of Mac’s name was MclIversay, 
but he heard it so seldom from us that he’d probably forgotten 
it. He was a good scout, Mac, a raw-boned Scotsman who 
said little and roared much. His only comment when he saw 

me out in a baseball suit was to whisper, you could hear 
that whisper out in center field: “Oh, what wouldn’t I 
give to see it in kilts!” 

I scooped a hot liner just then, and whizzed it past his 
head so close that he was not sure whether I had aimed it 
at him and missed, or was really 
throwing it to first. 


TOW, I can play ball. No 

star, maybe, but I can hit, 

which is where Exter has always 

been weak, and my fielding isn’t 

so bad, except for an 

occasional boner. For 

the first week he let me 

captain the scrubs, but 

when on Saturday we 

5 played five innings and 

a lambasted the first team 

7 8 to 3, he saw it was 

time for a change in the 
batting order. 

So he put Griggs Mar- 
tin in at short and let 
—-~~---wq  mecover third. We stayed there. 

About that time Johnny came out 
of his sulk and ran me down to talk 
about the track-team. The fellows had elected 
me captain, and he pretty near had to talk to me, 
but it was really about myjrunning he wanted to 
see me. Guess Billy Lourdes hadn’t made good 
on his first promise. I always did like Johnny, 
and in a minute we were as good friends as ever. 

Sure,” I agreed. ‘‘I’ll be out with the squad. 
Didn’t I tell you I would? Every night from now 
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on. But I can’t drop baseball, Mac’d be sore as all get out 
if I threw him down now. But don’t let that little thing 
worry you. It'll keep me in that much better condition. 
And our only hard meet, until county field day, comes before 
baseball season is really open. Don’t worry; I'll be there 
with bells on.” 

“And a lily in your hand,” prophesied Johnny. ‘‘You’ll be 
dead on your feet by the first of June.” 

“Well,” I laughed, ‘‘field day is the seventh, and our last 
game is the first; that gives me a whole week to come to life 
again.” 

“All right,” glumly, “‘T’ll talk to you after the Marshall 
meet. Young Allen will take some of the conceit out of you 
in the _ half-mile. 
And better not try 
the mile; they’ve got 
a new chap they tell 
me does it under 
four-forty.” 

That night I 
clocked myself, and 
finished the mile in 
four-forty-two. 
“Guess old rain-crow 
Johnny doesn’t know 
what he’s talking 
about,” I exulted. 
“Baseball practice 
has taken the winter 
kinks out of my legs a 
lot faster than field- 
training ever did.” 

I talked it over 
with Mac, and he 
agreed to let me have 
the last half-hour 
each afternoon for a 
conditioner around 
the track. My leg 
muscles were hard 
and flexible and my 
wind was good; all I 
had to do was to for- 
get my base-running 
form and limber into 
the long stride I had 
developed last year. 

I found that wasn’t such an easy thing to do, for the choppy, 
jack-rabbit run of baseball had come to be almost a habit. It 
wasn’t so bad in the half-mile; I always had run it in one spurt 
from pistol shot to tape, but as I finished my mile that second 
night I heard Chalky Summers shouting: “Look at Phil Ellis 
trying to climb the wind—he’s all uppy-down and no go-um- 
ahead.” 


REALIZED that I was going to have to take myself in 

hand, so I ditched baseball practice two nights running 
and beat it out to the old racetrack all by myself and 
simply pounded my old legs back into the long, easy stride. 

It was well I did. That Marshall race uncorked a real runner 
in the shape of this new chap, Emil Gorson by name, and he 
had me guessing up to the last dozen strides. There are fellows 
to this day who insist that he beat me. 

Next Friday we played baseball at Villers Grove, with a 
track meet the following morning. We won the game 5 to 3, 
and the meet by a score I’m ashamed to tell you. All the 
opposition I had in my races came from my own team-mates. 

From then on we had a game every week, and there were 
three more meets. It was the most successful season our 
school had ever had. The baseball team had a perfect record, 
while lop-sided scores in our favor were the results of the meets. 

I’ll have to admit that we had no real opposition. I made 
something like time in that Marshall race, but after that I 
seemed to get slower and slower, and in our last meet, little 
Billy Lourdes, to whom I had taught the A-B-C’s of running, 
passed me right at the tape after I thought I had the race won. 

The trouble was, it hadn’t been the right sort of schedule 
to pep me up. Besides, I was under two bosses, you might 
say, and when one of them got too strenuous for me I flopped 
over to the other. It wasn’t exactly because I was lazy, but 
I couldn’t see any sense in running my head off five nights a 
week to train for a race I could win in my baseball uniform. 
Stuff! 

And I was just at the growing age; why, I had shot up nearly 
an inch since fall, why shouldn’t I be putting on weight. 

“That’s not what I’m quarreling with,’”’ grouched Johnny, 
as I stepped off the school scales. ‘‘Weight’s one thing; fat’s 
another. You’re growing a double chin.” 

“‘Got to have something for you to poke fun at. Used to be 
it was crooked legs.” 

“Hog fat,’’ went on Johnny, as if I hadn’t spoken. “I’ve 
heard of runners who went stale from over-training, but yours 
isn’t even a case of over-eating. It’s just plain laziness.” 

“Tt just isn’t,’ I retorted hotly. ‘‘It’s just a case of a willing 
horse knowing when he’s been whipped enough. You give me 
the competition, and I’ll give you the running.” 

Johnny gave me an insulting look. ‘A hookworm’s already 
given you all the competition you can stand!” 
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“Mac didn’t tell me that yesterday when I stole second,” I 
hinted darkly. 

““No,”’ reflectively, “‘he didn’t tell me that either. About 
all he said after you’d pegged that wild one over Slim’s head 
at second and let the man toddle in home, was, ‘Afraid I’ve 
spoiled a first-class miler to make a second-rate third baseman.’ 
Them’s hard words. boy, but true. Your only chance of 
winning the mile at the county meet is a high-grade smallpox 
scare, with you the only one out of quarantine.” 

‘Well, you’ve always got your pet alibi, Billy Lourdes, to 
fall back on.” 

“‘That’s the trouble with you,”’ and a gleam in his eye warned 
me that in some way his old psychology was in danger of com- 





ing to life. ‘‘You talk too much with your mouth open and 
your mind shut. What you need is a good old-fashioned wak- 
ing up. And I’m going to give it to you.” 

‘Psychologically speaking?” I interrupted, with a grin. 

““You’ve got just two weeks to doit in, and one week to show 
me you’ve started. Next Saturday morning I'll be here on the 
track, with a stop watch—yes, and that competition you’ve 
been begging for. If you run me the kind of race you’re really 
capable of,’’ his lean jaws tensed, to show the bunchy cheek 
muscles, ‘“I’ll take you with the team.” 

“‘T don’t have to go with the team,” I retorted sullenly. 
“Guess I can run unattached.” 

“You think you can. Johnny Weiss says you can’t.” 

“Well Willie Wise isn’t asking you. I’ll show you.” 

“Show me Saturday morning then. If you get out and really 
train next week——” 


I DID really intend to get down to business and train, but 

everything was against me. First off, it rained Monday. 
I could have run, but the track was soft, and it would have been 
mighty hard work. Tuesday I cut baseball practice short and 
jogged a half-mile or so, but one of my spikes worked loose, 
and that was about all the excuse I needed. Wednesday I 
did better. Billy Lourdes and I trotted two slow laps and then 
two fast ones. We didn’t crowd ourselves, but my wind 
seemed good. Johnny watched us at the finish. ‘‘ Not so bad,” 
he commented critically. “‘Knees too hich and shoulders too 
far back—good early season form.” 

We rested a bit, then I went a hali-mile, alone. I knew 
Johnny was holding the watch on me, but I wouldn’t ask him 
my time; I didn’t want to go near him, anyway, because I was 
breathing pretty hard and he’d be sure to have some sharp 
comment ready. Billy Lourdes had been standing close by, 
so after a while I asked him, ‘What'd he say?” 

“‘T can tell you what he said, but I don’t know what he 
meant. ‘I'll make him sick Saturday.’” 

I knew what he meant; likewise I knew that my time had 
been pretty slow. Thursday, Friday—two days in which 
to pep back into shape. Seemed hopeless, but I determined 
to doit. First off, I cut down on the eats. Second, I trained 
both nights in my baseball suit and heavy shoes. Boy! the 
sweat I oozed. I ran to and from classes, short dashes that 
gave me speed. I ran home for lunch, and then didn’t eat it. 

Saturday morning found me a Jot leaner and looking a 
little more like a miler. ‘‘You’re on time,” grunted Johnny 
as I showed up at the track. 

“Aim to be, I see your stop-watch, but where’s my com- 
petition?” 

“Carrying the watch.” Johnny took off his coat and tossed 
it on the ground. “If you can catch me after the first fifty 
yards, I’ll take you along and let you run under Exter colors. 
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Here, you take the stop-watch and catch your own time.” 

He started off without further words. I pressed the button 
on the stop-watch and set out after him, noting with surprise 
the length of his stride compared with the shortness of his legs. 
He was in street clothes, except for a jersey and tennis shoes. 

“Foxy Johnny,” thought I to myself. ‘‘He’s a sprinter, 
and thinks I’ll try to pick him up at the start. I'll just fool 
him at his own game—let him tire himself out, then go in and 
gobble him up. I’ll bet he hasn’t run a full mile in ten years.” 


> WE both settled down to a steady grind, Johnny maybe 
ten yards ahead of me and glancing over his shoulder now 
and then. When I spurted, so did he; the distance between us 
remained the same. 
After the first lap— 
ours was a half mile 
track—he took the 
outside and let me 
get even with him. 
We stayed that way 
three-quarters of the 
way around. [looked 
for him to sprint as 
soon as we entered 
the straight-away, 
but he didn’t, so 
neither did I. We 
were twenty yards 
from the finish before 
he opened up and 
flashed right past me. 

“Look at your 
watch!” he shouted, 
I had carried it in 
my hand all the way, 
and as I crossed the 
finish line had 
pressed the button. 
“Four minutes 
forty-six seconds,”’ it 
registered. 

‘*Billy Lourdes 
can beat that time,” 
dryly. “‘Guess, Phil} 
I won’t need you at 
the county meet.” 

““Aw—” I started 
to protest, but he had picked up his coat and was stalking 
off. As he walked away I had a base suspicion: “‘I’ll bet that 
watch wasn’t running!” I exclaimed, but carefully to my- 
self. ‘I'll bet he had it sct that way; he wanted to show me 
up. Wanted an excuse for not taking me along.” 

And suddenly, as a fellow will, I realized that that was the 
one thing in the world I wanted: To go to that county meet and 
run for Exter—to show Johnny Weiss that he was wrong! 
But in my heart, stop-watch running or stop-watch dead, I 
knew that he wasn’t. 

That afternoon we played our final game of ball. We won 
it, but that didn’t please me half as much as a bit of informa- 
tion that reached me: The entries for the county meet had 
already been sent in, and my name was on the list. I men- 
tioned the fact to Johnny, trying not to sound as if I were 
crowing over him. He looked me over stonily for a moment, 
then as he turned on his heel, “I think I said you weren’t 
going to run, and I believe I am still coach of the Exter track 
team!” 

“All right, Mr. Coach-alorum,” I retorted, but so he 
couldn’t hear it, “‘you’ll be glad enough to claim me when I 
win that race!” 

No school Monday till Friday, then only commencement 
doings. A world of training could be crowded into five days— 
and there was. When Friday night came I was, if anything, 
a shade over-trained. At least mother thought so, for she com- 
plained of my temper a dozen times before I went to bed. 

“Wake me early, ma,” I coached her as I made ready to go 
upstairs. 

“Why?” she asked innocently. ‘‘You’re not going to run, 
you know, and the regular bus doesn’t leave until nine.” 

“T’m not going with the regular bus, and I am going to run!” 

“But Coach Weiss told me——” 

“Yes,” impatiently, “he told me a lot of things, too, but 
he’s just stringing me, to make me want to. Oh, I know his 
little game. He’s been sore all along because he couldn’t sic 
his beloved psychology on me. They leave at eight, and I’m 
going along.” 

“T’ll call you at six-thirty, then,” she agreed. ‘‘Good- 
night.” 

Good-night! was good. I had gone to bed early, so as to kind 
of sleep off the edge that my strenuous training had put on, 
but no chance! Our doorbell rang a dozen times before eleven 
o’clock, and each time it woke me up. And when somebody 
went to the door, there was nobody there. When mother 
called me next morning I felt as if my head had just touched 
the pillow. All I could think of at first was that it was Satur- 
day morning, and I really didn’t have to get up if I didn’t want 
to. Then mother called again, and I was wide awake in a 
jiffy. “Hurry up, Son,” she urged. “I just discovered that our 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Building a Battery 
I have a rubber battery box for storage battery, also the cells. 
Where can I get the lead plates and little covers that fit on top of 


the cells?-—-HERMAN WOLHWE. ; 
Write to the manufacturer whose case you have and possibly 


he can supply the rest of the parts. It would probably be 
cheaper in the end to buy a battery complete. 


Crystal Set’s Range 
1. I read with interest the description of a 200 mile crystal 
set in Boys’ Life, June 1926. Do you fully believe it will re- 
ceive over 200 miles regularly? If so, I will begin to build one. 
2. Is No. 24 wire all right for a tuning coil for a crystal 
set?— David Nicoll. 
1. A very sensitive crystal set, connected to a most efficient 


antenna and ground under extraordinary atmospheric con-. 


ditions has been known to detect music up to 200 
miles. A large body of water between the trans- 
mitter and receiver would also aid in the feat. 
reception is not an everyday occurrence, when de- 
tecting the broadcasting stations. The range would 
also depend greatly upon the power of the trans- 
mitter. The average range of a crystal detector in 
receiving broadcast concerts is placed by experts at 
25 miles. In reception of spark signals the crystal 
will receive up as high as 3,000 miles under good 
conditions. 

2. Yes. 

Loudspeaker Needs 3 Tubes 
miles with a loudspeaker. What circuit should I 
use?—John Yamashita. 

You can use a regenerative circuit but for loud- 
speaker operation three tubes should be used, in- 
cluding a detector and two audio amplifiers. 

Transmitter Tubes 

1. Can a UX-201-A or a UX-171 be used in a 
short-wave transmitter? 

2. Which would give the most power?—W. K. Ross. 

1. Yes, either one can be used. 

2. The UX-171 will develop the most power. H 
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Sparks Gives 
Pointers on 


Length of Antenna 


I want to build a good two-tube set that will cover 30 [-. IS apparent from many of the questions directed to “‘Sparks” 

Chard that many boys are of the opinion that the longer the antenna 
the better will be the reception. Some report that they use a wire 200 
feet long and they wonder why the stations overlap on the dials. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





For reception of the broadcasting stations, if you are located in a 
city where the stations are not far away, the best results can generally 
be obtained with a 100-foot antenna, including the lead-in. 
in the country and far from a transmitter the antenna can be 130 feet, 
including the lead-in, without bad effects in tuning. 


If you wish to favor reception from the west, point the wire east and 
west and take the lead-in off the western end. 


If you are 





Cause of a Hum 


1. I have a home made one-tube set and when the condenser 
dial is turned past 60 a hum is heard. 

2. When a wire is attached between my body and the filament 
switch greater volume is obtained. Why?—Madison Straley. 

1. It may be that the rotor and stationary plates of the 
condenser touch when the dial moves past 60 and that causes 
a short circuit which creates the hum. Inspect all the con- 
denser connections and note if any dust has collected between 
the plates. : 

2. Try reversing the “A” battery connections. Try 
another ground. If you are using the radiator try the cold 
water pipe. Inspect all wiring and trace it through from 
beginning to end to determine if it is wired correctly. 

Choice of Ground 

1. I have a one-tube set and the antenna runs parallel 
lo power wires. Is that all right? 

2. What is best—a ground of water or earth?— 
George Byron. 

1. The* antenna should run at right angles to 
the power wires. 

2. A copper plate buried in a pond of water and 
connected to the radio set makes a good ground 
contact. Ships use the hull as the ground contact. 
The best earth grounds consist of metallic plates or’ 
pipes driven or buried in moist earth. The earth, 
ground is usually most convenient. 


Use of Insulators 
1. Does a crystal set cause a larger set to have static? 
2. If enamel wire is used for ground and antenna 
must insulators be used? —D. K. Miller. 
1. No. 
2. Insulators must be used on all antenna no. 
matter how the wire is covered with insulation. 


Galena Detector 
Can I use a galena detector with good results?— 
ARDEN SHADLEY. 
A galena detector will receive broadcasting sta- 
tions within a radius of twenty-five miles, when 
§ ear-phones are used, and an outdoor antenna. 








Sources of Information for Amateur Operators 


ANY of the letters received by “Sparks” during the past 
month have asked for the locations of the various 
Federal Radio Supervisors who are in charge of the examina- 
tions for Amateur licenses. If you are interested in applying 
for a license, write to the supervisor in the city nearest your 
home, and he can give you the date and place where the tests 
will be held. The inspectors hold examinations in various 
cities, so the tests are not restricted to the city where the 
supervison has his headquarters. 


First District 
Headquarters: Customs-house, Boston, Mass. This district 
comprises Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 


Second District 
Headquarters, Subtreasury Building, New York City. This 
district comprises the states of New York (county of New 
York, Staten Island, Long Island, and- the counties 
on the Hudson River to and including Schenectady, 
Albany and Rensselaer) and New Jersey (counties 
of Bergen, Passaic, Essex, Union, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Hudson and Ocean.) 


Third District 


Headquarters, Customs-house, Baltimore, Md. 
This district comprises New Jersey (all counties not 
included in second district), Pennsylvnaia (counties 
of Philadelphia, Delaware, all counties south of 
the Blue Mountains, and Franklin County), 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 


Fourth District 


Headquarters: Federal Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
This district comprises the states of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee 
and the Territory of Porto Rico. 


Fifth District 
Headquarters: Customs-house, New Orleans, La. This 
district comprises the states of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. 


Sixth District 
Headquarters: Customs-house, San Francisco, Calif. This 
district comprises the states of California, Utah, Nevada 
Arizona and the Territory of Hawaii. 


Seventh District 
Headquarters: Federal Building, Seattle, Wash. This dis- 
trict comprises the states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming and the Territory of Alaska. 


Eighth District 


Headquarters: Customs-house, Detroit, Mich. This district 
comprises the states of New York (all counties not included in 





Wilfred Woodward of San Francisco with his model airship which he plans t 

by means of a transmitter on the ground. His idea is to have receiving instruments 

in the plane pick up the waves and operate the controls which pilot the craft through 
the air. The frame is silver spruce covered with fine linen, which is varnished 





the second district), Pennsylvania (all counties not listed in 
the third district), Ohio, West Virginia and Michigan (lower 
peninsula). 


Ninth District 

Headquarters: Customs-house, Chicago, Ill. This district 
comprises the states of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan 
(upper peninsula), Minnesota, Missouri, Kentucky, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 

The Department of Commerce issues a book known as 
“Amateur Radio Stations of the United States,” which can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office,* Washington, D. C., for twenty-five 
cents a copy. A money order for that amount and not 
stamps should be sent when ordering. 

In this book the amateur stations are all listed alpha- 
betically according to call signals, and also alphabetically 

according to the names of the owners. 


y tng calls of each district begin with the num- 
ber of the district; for example, amateur sta- 
tions in Chicago begin with ‘‘g” which is followed 
by two or three letters. 

This book also lists the special land stations, 
which have been granted special waves. The chan- 
nels used by technical and training schools below’ 
200 meters are variable as are the waves used 
by special experimental transmitters. The num- 
ber prefix of the calls of these stations correspond 
with the number of the district in which the sta- 
tions are located and the first letter is “X”. For 
example, an experimental cal! in New York City 
is “2XB”. 

The appendix of the Government’s call book 
lists the Continental Morse code used in radio and 
a complete list of the international abbreviations. 
For example, “QSD” is the abbreviation which 
means, ‘‘ What time is it?”’ 
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What’s New in the News 
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ILBERT ROSS, 20 years old, son of the famous econo- 

mist, Edward Ross, is the youngest violinist in the world 
to hold the official position of concert master of an important 
orchestra 


HERE is George B. Myres (above, right) of Athenia, 
N.J., who at 17 has a licensed radio station. ‘‘ Let 
George do it!” 





ABOVE (left) George Lennox of Baltimore, won the 
National Marble Championship. He knuckled down 
to the job and that is why Thomas Wright of Springfield, 
Mass., who was runner-up, is here shown congratulating him 


OVER in jolly old London (above) they also play the 
mouth organ. Here a competitor plays a midget mouth 
organ with a giant model in reserve 






Sa 


OLD. your breath and sit tight. Here’s the world’s most 
powerful racing machine. It has two engines, generating 
1,000 horse-power. Major Segrave, of England, who drives it, 
hopes to pass the 200 miles per hour mark. More power to him! 








T# E pages of the House and Senate (left) at Washington, 
D.C., recently played a basketball game before a notable 
audience. Paul Alexander (left) and Gus Meade are ready 


for the top-off 


|p ENDEL VANCE (right), 15 years old, and a 
nephew of Dazzy Vance, Brooklyn pitcher, claims 
the largest hands in baseball 
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GROVER CLEVELAND ALEXANDER, veteran Cardinal pitcher 

and hero of the last World Series, has some warm, rooters in his home 
town of St. Paul, Nebraska. ‘Alexander the Great,” king of baseball 
diamonds, may be seen above sitting somewhere in the midst of his admurers 
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OUIS DRYER here is sta 
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nding before his monster H ERE is a troop of Jewish Boy Scouts ‘ready for a trip up the his- HE largest dog in the world! This champion 


* 14-foot kite, which won first prize at the Great Lakes toric River Jordan. An example of the modern development taking Trish wolf-hound stands 8 feet 2 inches tall 
Kite Flying Contest in Toledo. Louis requires the help place in the Holy Land where large drainage and water system projects, on his hind legs. He is only 17 months old, so 
of two assistants to help him manage it road construction and American style of building are now under way is quite a pup 
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Seascouting to Adventure 
"THE John Borden expedition of the Chicago 


Field Museum, when it sails this month from 
San Francisco, will carry a full comple- 


”? 


panions, aimlessness, looking for “easy money, 


inevitably lead downward. 


‘“‘Unfortunates”’ 


The opportunities in America are so great that a 
boy who goes downward has nobody but himself 
to blame. Worthwhile physical training, play, 
recreation, education are at the door of any am- 
bitious boy. For a long time the East Side of New 
York was considered the most desolate spot in the 
United States so far as living conditions were 
concerned. The area is crowded with ill-educated 
immigrants, living conditions are poor, facilities 
for recreation were until recently non-existent. 
Yet. when the Mayor of New York had a dinner 
down there recently to study the housing situa- 
tion, he was able to invite forty millionaires, 
who as boys had laid the foundations to their 
fortunes in that neighborhood! 








Dollar Value of Education 
As we have said so frequently in these pages, 


education should be an end in itself. It makes a 
bigger boy and a bigger man. It is the muscle and 
sinew that fills out the skeleton of the mind. One of 
the most wonderful things in man is that thirst for 
knowledge in itself that has led him to find out the 
mysteries of nature and life, and to master them. 
But there is no getting away from the fact that 
education does have a dollar-and-cents value. 
Dean Everett W. Lord of Boston University 
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not begin until twenty-two. At twenty-eight he is 
earning $2,200, and thereafter his income rises 
steadily until the average at sixty goes over $6,000. 
His earnings from twenty-two to sixty, on the 
average, total $150,000. 











Pause! 


If you are in a hurry to get to work and earn— 
meditate on these facts. Are you thinking of the 
few extra dollars you might have to spend, or the 
years and years that are to follow in which you 
will say, “Oh, if I only had better training; if I 
had only stuck to school when I had the chance!” 

Competition grows keener. The first question 
anybody asks the boy looking for work to-day 

s “‘What training have you had?” One has to 
specialize before one can carry out even small 
ambitions. 

If only for your pocketbook (there is more than 
that, of course) it will pay you to add to your 
education through night schools and extension 
courses, to make any sacrifice—even to borrow 
money—to go on with your education. Service 
clubs, such as the Rotary and Kiwanis, in many 
communities, and a number of national agencies, 
are organized to help worthy boys in this respect. 


The Pace I Like 


There are several kinds of PACE—or should I 
say PACES? 
There is the FAST-PACE. 
You have heard of “The pace that kills”? 
That’s it. 








ment of seascouts as a crew. ' 

What would you give to be one of | 
the eight on the Northern Light as she 
heads into the midnight sun, to see a 
spouting whale, or capture a lumbering 
Polar bear? They are off for walrus 
and seal and adventure! 

Lucky, eh? Of course. 

But just listen to the requirements 
these fellows had to meet. 


Can You Fill the Bill? 


Knowledge of seamanship. These 
boys are all quartermasters—the Eagles 
of Seascouting. They are fully trained 
sailors. 

Next, they had to measure up to one 
of the most difficult physical standards 
in the world—the medical examination 
for officers in the U. S. Navy. 

And that’s not all, for they had to 








have knowledge of marksmanship, taxi- | bring out your real abilities. 


dermy, fishing, bugling, music, signaling 
and swimming. 

Where but among seascouts can you 
find such qualifications? 

Where but in Seascouting can you 
acquire such an all-round training? 

Does this mean, as the National Sea- 
scout Director suggests, that all sea 
expeditions of the future will carry 





| short stories written by boys. 


likes to apply that acid test to everything in its pages—to make 
the magazine as wide-as a boy’s interests are broad. 
thing that appeals to boys for BOYS’ LIFE,”’ 

The Editor is hoping to carry out plans in the coming months 
to develop the magazine in two directions. 
increasingly a magazine of boys, that is, featuring boys who 
have actually achieved some outstanding thing, as well as 
bringing to your notice the interesting things boys are doing 
in all parts of the country, even of the world. 

The Editor hopes, further, to increase the opportunities the 
magazine offers for boys to contribute. 
it more of a magazine by boys. 

There will be contests that everybody can take part in, and 
many of them so interesting that you will want to cali your 
_ gang’s attention to them. They are going to be a big thing. 
' Look out for them. 

Then BOYS’ LIFE hopes to provide big opportunities to 
As a start, as you will see from 
another page of this issue, we are offering $300 in prizes for 
This is something that calls for a 
big effort, and for your very best, for, even if Your contribution 
does not win a prize, it stands a chance of being accepted as a 
regular contribution. Failing both of these, if your contribution 
shows merit, we will give you a free criticism of your manuscript. 
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““Every- 
is his watchword. 


First, in making it 


In other words, to make 


a Always in a hurry. Can’t take the 

time to eat, or sleep, or play. 
; _ Of, By and for Boys ; This kind of pace is not so bad, if you 
BOYS’ LIFE is, of course, a magazine for boys. The Editor have a goal to make, and it is absolutely 


necessary to get there at once. But in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you 
don’t. 

Excitement. Can’t keep still for a 
moment. Nervous tension. 

If it is yours, calm down; take time; 
go easy. 

There is another pace, just as bad. 
It is IMMOVABLENESS. 

“How can you call Immovableness 
a pace? That’s paradoxical,” some one 
will ask. 

Because while you stand still the 
world moves on, and you are really 
walking backwards like a sand-crab. 

Don’t block the traffic. Move on! 
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But the pace I like best is the SCOUT- 
PACE. 

It’s great. 

Why do we learn the scout-pace? 
Why is it a part of the second-class test? 

First, the scout-pace is learned so that 














seascouts for their crew? 








Two Pictures 

The issue of the Chicago papers carrying photo- 
graphs of these seascouts, the admiration of the 
boys of that city, also carried a photograph of 
another group of boys. But how different was the 
story.” Eight boys, of very much similar names, 
and coming from identical homes, but charged 
with manslaughter. 

Only a difference in training, which sends one 
group to physical fitness and pronounced abilities, 
making them the envy of the boyhood of the coun- 
try, and the other to disgrace and prison. There 
are the two roads open to every boy. Bad com- 


made a study from the records of the State. De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, and the earn- 
ings of graduates of his university. Here are 
his conclusions: 


More School, More Dollars 


The boy of fourteen who goes to work without 
schooling, reaches his maximum earning capacity 
at thirty. His average earnings is $1,200 per year 
at that age, and then it gradually begins to fall. If 
he works from fourteen to sixty he earns $45,000. 

The High School graduate goes to work at 
eighteen. He does not reach the top of his earning 
power until he is forty, when he draws around 
$2,200 a year. But he keeps that level to the end 
of his active life. From eighteen to sixty he earns 
about $78,000. 

The college or technical school graduate does 


when you are on a long trip, you can tell 
just how many miles you have gone. Every 
twelve minutes measures a mile. 

Second, and a still better reason, is that on 
your hike all the scouts may keep together with- 
out any trouble. 

Lastly, I like the pacing-test because it gets you 
there with the least exertion and in the quickest 
time, if you have a long way to go. 

MAKE THE SCOUT PACE YOUR STAND- 
ARD, in all walks of life. 

In other words, be temperate in all things, not 
too fast; not too slow. 

Think before you act, and make every step count. 

Take time to read a book; to play a game, but 
don’t spend too much time at it. 

The scout-pace is a fine pace, whether you are 
walking, working, playing, sleeping or studying. 

—E. Davenport Curtis, Eagle Scout. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 


What Good is a Seascout? 

R. JOHN BORDEN, of Chicago, has an- 
swered that question most eloquently. He 
is taking his yacht Northern Light, a 140-foot 
schooner, to the Arctic to secure specimens of 

Arctic fauna for the Chicago Field Museum. 

His crew of eight seamen will consist entirely of sea- 
scouts. 

His requirements were such as 
could not be met by ordinary sailors. 
He wanted men with knowledge of 
seamanship, of course. His other 
requirements were marksmanship 
and some experience of hunting, 
fishing, taxidermy, bugling, signal- 



















ing, swimming. They had to meet 
a medical examination such as is 
given to officers in the navy— 
in other words, physical perfec- 
tion. 

Eight Chicago seascouts met these 
stiff requirements, and this month 
when the Northern Light points its 
shapely nose for regions of snow 
and midnight sun, she will carry the 
first seascout crew to sail on so high 
an adventure! 

The seascouts chosen for this 
trip average 155 pounds, are 5 feet 
81% inches tall, and their average 
age is nineteen. Their names are as 
follows: Bruno Andrews, Jack Hol- 
brook, Johnston Powers, Theodore 
V. Purcell, Jr., Steven Ram, Otto 
Carstensen, and J. E. Ryan. 


Mr. Thomas J. Keene, who has The Seascout crew of an arctic exploration led by 
" (insert) Mr. John Borden 


just been appointed National Sea- 
scout Director, and who knows each 
of these boys personally, says that 
stiff as these requirements 
are, the boys measure to an 
even higher moral standard. 
He believes that in the next 
few years seascouting is 
going to be the way for 
scouts to break into the big 
adventures. 
Scout Heroes 
YPICAL scout courage 


and resourcefulness are 
shown in the four names 











that the National Court of 

Honor has added to [the Golden Book of Scout Heroism. 
The highest Boy Scout award, the Gold Medal for Heroism, 
has been awarded them. 

Allen Lewis, first-class scout of Troop No. 110, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., strapped a moistened handkerchief over his nose, and 
went into a burning garage to rescue two boys much heavier 
than himself who had been overcome by fumes. Using his 
scout neckerchief and the fireman’s carry, he brought them 
out one at a time, and worked on them until he himself 
collapsed. 

Duryca Leggett, eagle scout, Troop No. 23, Aurora, IIl., at 
the end of a two-mile swim was called on to help his com- 
panions, four girls and two boys (who were nearly exhausted) 
when their boat capsized. Almost single-handed he found 
them places of safety, although one girl succumbed. Scout 
Leggett is a son of the commissioner of Evanston, IIl., a mem- 
ber of the National Council. 

Arthur E. Vandell, second class, Troop 9, Malden, Mass., a 
poor swimmer, dived into the treacherous waters of a pond 
and brought up a little girl tangled in the eel grass, revived 
her, and carried her a mile to her home. He had come down 
to the pond to practise swimming for his first-class test. 

Lewis K. Elliot, second class, Troop 835, Chicago, Ill. When 
a man was drowning off Spray Beach, N. J., Scout Elliot was 
the only one of the crowd to go to his rescue. He swam out 
with a life-preserver, and a rope attached, by which both 
rescuer and rescued were drawn to shore. The Rev. John H. 
Lever, who was rescued, is scoutmaster of a Philadelphia 
troop. 


Wild-life Protection Medals 
HE coveted medal presented by Dr. William T. Hornaday 
for protection to wild life was awarded last year by the 
National Court of Honor to the following: 


1927 





Fourteen hundred Brooklyn ° z : 
scouts at Washington pay Eagle Scout Wm.C. Darrah 


; heUnknown Soldi awarded the Hornaday 
neeeiecinenaied Medal for service to wild life 








Uncle Dan is received at Fort Myers, Florida, by an escort of Eagles 


Scoutmaster Frank M. Detrick, Trafford, Pa. 

Scoutmaster Herman E. Wright, Emerald, Pa. 

Eagle Scout William C. Darrah, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Region Three is to be congratulated on the unique distinc- 
tion of having all the medals awarded go to their Region. The 
requirements for this award call for a continuous high record 
in service to wild life extending over a number of years, 
and no honor was more richly deserved than these. These 
scouts built sanctuaries for birds, agitated for game preserves, 
and day in and day out by precept and example strove to 
protect the “little friends of the woods.” 





Merit Badges 

VV BEN in 1925 merit badges won showed a gain of 

40,000 over the previous year, scout officials 
considered scouts had made a splendid showing. The 
records for 1926, which have just been published show 
an increase of more than 100,000 over the previous year! 
Practically every badge shows an increase. There was 
an increase of 1,000 in the merit badge on camping, as 
well as large gains in other outdoor merit badges. The 
value of merit badges in vocational training is shown in 
the 7,068 scouts who won badges in electricity, the 
1,281 in textiles, the 11,769 in carpentry, and the 17,- 
924 who specialized in the various branches of crafts- 
_manship. Such subjects as Firemanship (19,330), 
First Aid (13,816), Life-saving (8,316), and Safety First 
(10,675) show that Boy Scouts are prepared to serve the 
community. 


Scouting’s Seventeenth Birthday 


JTEVER was there such 

a wide celebration of 
Anniversary Week as this 
year. February 6th to r2th 
was not only kept by troops 
throughout the country, 
but practically every news- 
paper carried some news 
items about it, several writ- 
ing about it editorially. 
About 200 Radio stations 
had special scout programs. 
I had the privilege of taking 
part in the special Viking 
program of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s 
WEAF and a chain of thir- 
teen stations linking nearly 


Thomas J. Keene, the new Seascout the whole of the country. 


Director I hope you had the oppor- 





Henry Young and his Rattlesnake Patrol. See story on this page 


tunity of standing with me, at that time, and re-dedicating 
yourself to the Scout Oath and Law. 


Washington’s Day Celebration 


HE celebration of Washington’s birthday among scout 

troops, was unique. For the first time we were able to 
get together as a unit from coast to coast through the radio 
program of thirty-five broadcasting stations reaching every 
part of the country. The miracle of the radio let us take part 
in the joint session of the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate and to hear the address President 
Coolidge made to them. At this writing it is too early to re- 
ceive word of the plans of the various councils and troops, but 
we know that extensive plans were made in many places for a 
community participation with scouts in a special program for 
the day, which would include the radio feature referred to 
above. 


A Leader 


HEN Henry Young went into Scouting at York, Pa., 

they saw the possibilities in him. The scoutmaster of 
Troop 6 made him a patrol leader, without a patrol. Henry ° 
immediately set to work, and in a short while he had a gang of 
eager tenderfoot scouts. 

Henry Young went to North York where there was no troop, 
and he began all over again. He got together seven boys, and 
formed the Rattlesnake Patrol, and affiliated it to a near-by 
troop. For a den they got a room over a garage, and there 
they began their museum. They were made a regular traffic 
squad by the Burgers of North York and daily they take 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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An Indian Legend 
By Asst. Scoutmaster Edmund J. Evans 

F THE thousands of tourists who visit Lake Minne- 
tonka the year round, very few know the Indian 
legend attached to this beautiful spot. The word 
Minnetonka means Round-Water, so called be- 
cause of its symmetrical shape. In the Indian Minne means 
Water, an Tonka, Round, witness Minnehaha, Laughing 

Water. The legend in brief is as follows: 

A long time ago there lived a young brave of the Sioux 
tribe who was very much in love with a beautiful maiden, a 
daughter of the Chippewas. These two tribes, however, were 
at war, and the chiefs would not hear of the intermarriage of 
members of the two tribes. In vain Moon-Deer, the Chippewa 
maiden, pleaded with the chief of her tribe to allow her to 
marry her sweetheart, Sun-Deer, the Sioux brave. He also 
entreated his father to adopt Moon-Deer into the Dakota 
tribe of the Siouxs. To the young man’s dismay his father 
would not countenance any such action as his son suggested. 
The two lovers were now at a loss as to the best plan of 
action. They could have become outcasts from their respective 
tribes, and married easily enough, but their natural pride 
forbid that they do anything of that character. They met 
on the shores of Lake Minnetonka and pledging their un- 
dying love for each other made-a suicide pact and carried it 
out by walking hand in hand into the waters of the lake and 
were drowned. 

It is said that the lapping of the 
wavelets upon the rock-rimmed 
shores denote the moans that 
were the last sounds uttered by 
Sun-Deer and Moon-Deer as they 
disappeared beneath the surface 
of the lake that has been im- 
mortalized in song in that lovely 
Indian melody, “By the Waters 
of the Minnetonka.” 


a new diploma. 


AlcY strode briskly along the 
trail. In his hand he grasped 
He was now 


bold overhand strokes quickly drew near to the drowning 
person. In the meanwhile I had quietly oared the rowboat 
to the scene of action. From the moment of Freddie’s hear- 
ing the scream and swimming in the water was really about 
five minutes. When about five yards from Tom Lawson, 
for Tom was the drowning person, Freddie was amazed as 
the supposedly drowning Tom now changed into a cool- 
headed swimmer. Then he realized where he was. Ile 


Will Yours Fall? 
By Thomas Butler, Jr. 


“Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
That’s an adage from the past, 

“Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
And hang on until the last. 


You may pick it from the throng, 
But in picking from them all, 
Do not do yourself a wrong, 


And pick one that’s bound to fall. 


started to splash and holler for help. However, I had already 
reached him and helped him into the rowboat. As he slowly 
realized he had been duped into doing his fifty, his face 


Trailing the Kidnappers na 


or Rescuing Grampaw 
Being the Adventures of Ad and Algy 


and backward, hence a left- 
handed, powerful man. 
Flash! 


broke into a wide grin. He was no longer afraid of the 
water, hadn’t he just swam fifty yards? Before we could 
stop him he jumped out of the boat and leisurely made his 
way to the shore. 


An Unwelcome Visitor 
By Henry B. Hartmann 
BOUT two years ago I was camped, in company with 
four friends, on the shore of Lake Stahahe, near South- 
fields, New York. Our camp consisted of one of those rustic 
mess halls, open on three sides, with a kitchen, storeroom, 
and huge fireplace at one end. 

We cooked our supper at dusk and then sat about the 
fireplace talking things over and enjoying that contentment 
that comes with a crackling fire and a crisp autumn night 
outside. At about ten o’clock we arranged five cots in such 
a fashion that the foot of each one was close to the fire, and 
then turned in for the night. For a while there was the usual 
subdued conversation, but this ceased gradually as one by 
one we were lulled to sleep by the snapping of the logs in 
the fire. 

Some time after midnight I became suddenly awake. 
Something had undoubtedly awakened me, but now every- 
thing was quiet except for the deep breathing of my com- 
panions. The moon was high in the heavens and outside the 
woods and lake were bathed in its strange light. The mess 

hall was in a sort of semi-dark- 
ness with heavy shadows in the 
corners. From the fireplace came 
the dull red glow of the dying 
As I lay awake I heard a 
sound as of some one tapping 
on glass. Then I remembered 
that there was an empty bottle 
and a tin can in a sort of coal 
box outside the mess hall. The 
sound was caused by the tin 
can hitting against the bottle, 


Into Algy’s keen mind but what caused it to hit the 








Fred’s Fifty-Yard Swim 
By Scout Louis Hoberman 
TOP!” Gurgled Freddie Law- 

son. In obedience we backed 
oars and drew the boat to an 
abrupt halt. Freddie meekly 
clambered in, dripping water all 
over the rowboat as he took a 
rear seat. It was only necessary 
for him to pass his fifty-yard 
swim in order to become a first- 
class scout. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, when after going a distance 
of approximately thirty yards he 
mechanically would try to touch 
bottom which was of course im- 
possible. Although there wasn’t 
the slightest danger he became 
frenzied, and he was forced to 
abandon the swim. Immediately 
after dinner my chum Tom 
Warner and I strolled off for a 
conference in the near-by woods. 
Exactly one hour later Tom 
Warner poked his head out from 
underneath the back of his tent. 
Peering about and seeing not a 
person who would interfere with 
his plans he darted into the 
forest. I had in the meanwhile 
procured a rowboat and with this 
had gone to a near-by beach, a 
stone’s throw from a path which 
skirted the lake. All this bustling 
of ours was based upon the fact 
that Freddie Lawson usually took 
a walk along the lake, about half- 
past one or two. As he cheerfully 
ambled along Freddie was sud- 
denly startled. What was that 
yell he had heard? Did it come 
from the Jake? Dropping the 
stick he was holding he ran along 
the path. As he neared the point 
a scream of terror accompanied 
by a gurgling sound made him 
dash through the underbrush 
which separated him from the 
lake. The sight which met his 
eyes sent a chill up and down his 
spine. About sixty yards off 
shore a lad was splashing in the 
water, apparently drowning. Dash- 
ing off his hat and jacket he 
dashed into the water and with 


entitled, on the authority of the 
International School for the Pro- 
motion of Crime Detection, to use 
after his name the letters S. D.— 
Superior Detective. He had 
passed his examinations with high 
marks. Unfortunately he had 
found no chance to do any detect- 
ing. His knowledge was purely 
theoretical. Hence Algy was 
denied the higher degree of 
S. P. D.—Superior Practical De- 
tective. 

How impressed Grampaw would 
be with this gorgeous certificate of 
ability, thought Algy as he fol- 
lowed the trail toward the cozy 
log cabin where he lived alone 
with Grampaw. Alone, that is, 
save for Adenoid, who now fol- 
lowed him. 

Adenoid was a dog of excellent 
family. In fact he was related 
to most of the first families of the 
~ world. 

appearance Adenoid resem- 
bled a bloodhound—with varia- 
tions. He was a sad looking dog. 
Though little more than a puppy, 
he bore a look of aged wisdom and 
settled melancholy. 

His head rose to a point. His eyes slanted downward. 
His ears were long and so were his dewlaps 

His stature was not that of a bloodhound, however. His 
forelegs formed an O and his hind legs an )(.' 

From some remote bulldog ancestor—or perhaps it was a 
pug—Adenoid had inherited a severe chronic catarrh, so 
that bloodhound though he appeared, he could not trail. 
He could not even follow the trail of a beefsteak [from the 
fire to the table. An unfortunate circumstance. 

As Algy with brisk and Adenoid with deliberate, slouching 
steps approached the cabin they discovered that the door 
was open wide. 

Within confusion reigned. Dishes and papers were strewn 
about. All evidence, as Algy with remarkable detective 
insight saw, pointed to a struggle. 

“Grampaw! Grampaw!”’ he called as he dashed through 
the four rooms of the cabin. 

But he forced himself to be calm. He must deduce. He 
must discover clews. 

He looked toward the great easy chair—a massive 
thing, large, clumsy, heavy. It was overturned. It lay 
—ah! How did it lie? As only a left-handed person could 
—_ thrown it! Against the wall at the left of the 
oor. 

_ But, it might have been thrown by some one coming 
in. Here Algy’s marvelous natural talent was revealed. 
So heavy a chair could not have been thrown sidewise 





came the thought of his’six wicked 
cousins who had continuously 
plotted to obtain Grampaw’s 
wealth, The location of his secret 
gold mine; the place where he had 
hidden his treasure obtained from 
a pirate cache in the South Seas; 
the combination of the safe built 
into the cabin wall; the entree to 
the box in The Cowboys Loss and 
Rust Company; the deeds to the 
timberland where was the last 
stand of black walnut trees in 
the region. 

And Big Bart, eldest of the six, 
was left-handed! 

Algy dashed to the door and 
examined the tracks. Without 
even stopping to think he knew 
he must follow those that led 
away from the cabin, not those 
that led toward it. 

Algy looked toward the west— 
it was nearly sunset. He must 
follow. He must rescue Grampaw. 

“Yes, Ad, we must follow,” he 
spoke firmly. 

“Of course we must,” answered 
Adenoid with his speaking eyes. 

Without an instant of hesitation 
Algy rushed to the tiny stable 
and led forth Berengaria, the burro. 

Berengaria was very small and her long hair was silvery 
gray. Her ears measured many inches in length. Ones 
wore upright and stationary. The other was movable and 
was used to express Berengaria’s feelings. 

With swift movement Algy phew we —blankets for Gram- 
paw in the cold mountain nights—food for them all—a tent 
—medicin. s, lest Grampaw be ill,—splints and bandages, 
lest he be injured—cooking utensils—a -75 caliber rough 
bore, aimless rifle of the latest pattern. 

Over all he threw a ;randmother’s slip hitch. Beren- 
garia’s four small hoofs were visible, and her rigidear. To 
see anything more of her it was necessary to stand directly 
in front. 

They moved. Algy followed the tracks of twelve large 
feet, carrying his magnifying glass. Adenoid shambled at 
his side, Berengaria followed meekly under her towering 
burden. 

The way was long. The sun set. The air grew cold. 
Still Algy, Adenoid and Berengaria pressed on. 

Finally in the dim twilight they came to the river— 
Despair! It was in high flood. There wasno ford. There 
was no boat. It was impassable. Yet the footprints led 
to its margin. 

How could they cross to hasten on in their rescue of 
Grampaw? 

How did they cross the river? 





Can You Finish It—For $10.00 


As you see the installment ends with its characters 
For the best solution of the problem, told in two hundred words or less, 


This is the first installment of a serial. 
in a difficulty. 


BOYS’ LIFE will award a prize of $10.00, the Editors being the judges. 


Send your solution to reach this office on or before May 10th, addressed to ‘‘The Editors, BOYS” 


LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for Readers’ Page Contest.” 


Any reader may compete and may introduce one new character, but only one—a human being, 


an animal, a bird or a fish. 


Manuscripts must be typed or written legibly in ink on paper 8% by 11 inches. 


returned, and no letters will be written.in regard to them. 


None will be 


bottle! There was no wind notice- 
able. The sound was repeated 
several times, then there was quiet 
once more. 

A short time later Howard, who 
had one of the end cots, saw 
something move at the corner 
of the partition that formed the 
storeroom. As he watched, the 
form of a skunk came into view! 
Straight for Howard he came, 
and that individual did the best 
thing possible; he imitated a 
dead Indian. The suspense was 
awful as the skunk passed his cot 
so close that he could have patted 
it as it passed. Straight for the 
fireplace strolled Mr. Polecat, 
and having reached his destina- 
tion proceeded to see what kind 
of tidbits we had left over from 
supper. While the skunk was 
engaged in his little pastime, Bill, 
who had the cot on the other end, 
awoke. Just then Mr. Polecat 
must have finished his search, for 
he started out past Bill’s cot. 
Bill could not have had much 
experience with skunks, for just 
as that furry creature had passed 
his cot he whistled shrilly to wake 
up the rest of the party so they 
could also enjoy the distinction of 
seeing the strange visitor. 

That skunk may have been 
dumb but he was no fool. Whis- 
tling was not in his category so he 
stopped dead in his tracks, ready 
for any emergency. For one 
awful moment he stood there 
motionless while several hearts 
must have missed several beats. 
No one dared to stir; even Bill 
realized that whistling was not 
the best thing under the circum- 
stances. After what seemed an age 
Mr. Polecat resumed his journey 
for the wide open spaces! What a 
relief it was to see him disappear 
around the corner of the kitchen! 

I am still wondering how’ we 
would have made the fifty-mile 
trip home if that skunk had de- 
cided otherwise. 
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APRIL’S the time to wake up and pep up! The 
green fields are calling! Baseball, track—all 
the fun of early spring! 

Every fellow wants lots of pep now! Eating 
the right kinds of food helps more than any- 
thing else. 


THE PEPPY CEREAL FOOD 


Eat Kellogg’s Pep! It’s the peppiest, most pratense a 
delicious cereal you ever tasted. Crisp, crunchy Help yourself ts heste 
flakes of whole wheat! Rich in food that makes $474 Ll 
for vim and vigor—red blood and healthy 
bodies! 


Pep is health in a package. It has enough 


KELLOGG 
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bran to make it mildly laxative. And all the 


vitamins and wholesome mineral salts of the 
whole wheat. An ideal food for a boy who 
wants to be an athlete! 


Ask your folks to give you Kellogg’s Pep for 
breakfast, for lunch or after school. It’s ready 
to serve—with milk or cream. Add fruits or 
honey if you like. Pep peps you up. Your 
grocer has Pep. 

Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Com- 
any, world’s largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of 
elloge’s —— RAN, Corn Flakes, Krumbles and New Oata, Other plants at 

Daven, Iowa; London, Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the 


United Ki Kingdom by the Kellogg Company of Great Britain, Sold by Kelloge 
agencies throughout the world. 
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Wallie Finds a Story to Tell 


HEN Colonel Thornton himself proposed the 

trip at breakfast, Wallie Durant’s spirits began 

to revive. Since last night, when his father 

had confided to him the tale of their host’s 
loss, he had been inclined to commiserate himself as well as 
the Colonel 

‘‘Had made all his collections on his crop and had them 
in a sealed pouch in his safe ready to be taken under armed 
guard to the La Paz bank next morning. Cleaned him out, 
those robbers did. May mean the Thorntons will lose their 
hacienda, for it’s mort- 
gaged, and the chances 
of recovering the 
money are slight: We 
must pretend, son, we 
came just for the trip 
Can't trespass on their 
hospitality under such 
circumstances.” 

Wallie had agreed, 
though dolefully. 
When you’ve reached 
the Bolivian heights 
somewhere between 
the Cordillera Real on 
the East and Lake 
Titicada on the West; 
when, moreover, an- 
other American boy 
has been feeding your 
imagination on strange 
adventures to come, 
such a decision has the 
effect of a straight left 
to the point. 

But here 
Colonel Thornton now, 
backed up by his son 
Yale, insisting: 

“Nonsense! Bring 
the boy such a trip 
and then not let him 
see the country. 
There’s Titicaca, 
Wallie, thirteen thou- 
sand feet above sea 4 
level and yet salt- 4 
water. Yale will take 
you to see it to-day.” 

So it was settled that they were to ride off after this early 
breakfast, risk their stout digestions on a lunch in a native 
boliche, climb a bit of Illampu which foreigners call Sorata, 
and get a glimpse of the fabled lake. 

As they passed out of the corral, they could see the 
mountain’s twin peaks—the higher, Hanko Uma still swathed 
in white clouds, while its more stunted fellow of rock stood 
dark against the sapphire sky. The horses picked their way 
carefully on the rough track, giving them a good view of 
llamas that raised long curved necks to gaze at them out of 
lustrous eyes. Once they caught sight of the light, silky coat 
of a vicuna, and once Yale, pointing with a crop at something 
that descended a slope in a succession of leaps that brought 
its head each time to its forefeet, said laughingly: 

“Probably get a bit of his brother for lunch in a stew.” 

It was a guanaco, the cloven print of whose hoofs marks the 
soft earth in this section of the “Andes. 

They had to pass through Chosque, the native settlement, 
adjoining the Thornton estate. A group of mud huts, roughly 
roofed with thatch, it reminded Wallie of some Russian vil- 
lages he had seen along the Volga. 

“Indians?” he asked 

“Partly. They’re a mixed breed, Cholos, with some 
Spanish blood. A lazy lot.” 

They justified Yale’s charge, for the boys could see them 
lying before their homes, naked save for the chiripa or cloak 
which they used to form a baggy trousers 

They galloped now over sandy soil, bare save for scattered 
trees, and colorless except where a cactus plant raised a white 
or yellow-crowned head. The air was cool, and presently they 
saw Illampu looming up before them. Stately, almost steeple- 
like in the distance, it grew squat as ty approached, for a 
rise some distance off shut out the greater elevation. They 
had circled its base for some time, when abruptly Yale gave a 


was 


shout. 
‘““There’s our boliche, native inn, where we eat. 
leave the horses there, too, while we climb.” 


We'll 


By Captain A. P. Corcoran 
Illustrated by Thomas C. Skinner 


An obsequious host received them, for who did not know 
the Thorntons hereabouts? The sefors wanted lunch? He 
ushered them into the old-fashioned restaurant, with its high 
wooden partitions dividing off the dining-tables. As they 
passed the inevitable counter on the left with its high 
shelves, bottle-laden, behind, Yale glanced sharply at its sole 
customer. He was a white man, rare in these parts. 

As the host went off to get the lunch, this man hailed him 
gruffly, drawing on himself an eloquent torrent of ‘‘No’s.”’ 
An argument ensued, to which Yale listened intently. At the 
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The fellow eyed them suspiciously for a second 


end of it, the fellow still lingered, draining his glass of wine. 
To Wallie’s astonishment, when the proprietor came bearing 
the savory stew, Thornton drew his ear down to whisper in it: 

“Give him what he wants, but keep him here, until we’ve 
finished. Sabe?” 

“*Si-si, sefior.”’ 

Then Yale addressed his companion abruptly: 

““Mind meeting a couple of thugs?” 

“Me? Gosh! Thought I ought to in this neck of the 
woods.” 

“Well, you’re liable to.” 


E EXPLAINED that the stranger had been demanding 

food and drink on credit, pointing out that he and his 
friend had been patronizing the boliche the past two days and 
hinting that someone still more important would resent any 
niggardliness on the proprietor’s part. What interested Yale 
mostly, however, was that he offered to pay double for the 
goods before the end of the day, when certain large sums 
would be in his possession. 

“Well, what of it?”” demanded Wallie. 

“Got a hunch that’s all, and want to back it.”’ 

“You don’t mean—?” 

Yale nodded grimly. 

“‘That fellow is not native here. Probably up from La Paz, 
where any amount of’scum gathers these days. No Cholo 
ever steals money. That’s why we’re unprepared for up-to- 
date crooks. Can’t afford to be in the future. But there must 
be people in La Paz who knew Dad had collected his cash, 
and they might easily give a tip to some thugs.” 

The haste with which the two ate their lunch was more 
damaging to their digestions than even the oddity of the 
stew. They absorbed the “puchero,” moreover, with one 
eye on the stranger. The inn-keeper, consummate actor that 
he was, never once glanced in their direction, but they could 
hear him arguing with the customer, finally succumbing, and 
then see him deliberately delaying the packing of the goods. 


’ 


“Gracias!”’ said the stranger finally, his accent betraying 
he was no native. 

Yale, flinging a coin on the table, jumped up. As they leit 
the boliche, he said: 

“Tf we hadn’t happened in, he’d probably have held up the 
proprietor with a gun, though evidently he didn’t want to. 
Dangerous attracting attention, if you’re a crook.” 

He was a big man, but the length of his strides was more 
than compensated for by the agility of his pursuers. They 
followed him up Illampu, and found that he, too, was making 
for Titicaca. They 
came on it suddenly 
—a vast expanse of 
cold blue water that 
glittered like a glacier 
in the sun. To their 
dismay here they saw 
him hail a motor-boat. 
For the rest there 
were only “balsas” 
available, those pre- 
historic vessels made 
of totora reeds. 

“Darn the luck!” 
cried Yale. ‘We'll 
never catch him up 
in one of those things. 
There’s only one trick 
to turn.” 


ITH character- 

istic American 
audacity he walked up 
to the stranger, and 
asked for a lift in the 
motor. 

““We want tosee one 
of the islands,” he 
explained. “We're 
strangers up for theday 
from La Paz. These 
boats are so slow.” 

The fellow eyed 
them suspiciously for 
a second, but Yale’s 
smile was ingenuous 
and disarming. 

“How'll you get 
back?” he asked. 

‘“We'll take a chance on that. Maybe you’ll be coming 
back. Anyway there’s sure to be a native ship somewhere.” 

‘“You’d best not count on me,” said the stranger. 

“Oh! we’re out for an adventure anyway,” volunteered 
Yale, daringly. . 

He took them in, and the motor headed for Pucara Bay on 
the Isle of the Sun. Yale smiled contentedly, as he noted 
its direction. Once landed, the boys thanked him profusely, 
and pretended an interest in the scenery, but Yale noted that 
he made off for Kea Kollu. Soon they were following him at 
a distance. 

Up he strode over a hill striped with the curious andennes, 
the terraced gardens, on which the Indians raised their food. 
They vary in height from three to twenty feet, according to 
the grade of the incline. Usually they also furnish the rear 
wall of a native’s home, resting sometimes on solid rock. It 
was at the base of such a one, covered by tangled shrubbery 
that the stranger stopped. It looked no more than an aban- 
doned lean-to. 

“‘We'll climb to the top of the andenne,” said Yale, “and 
see whether by leaning over we can’t listen through the roof. 
Got to make sure before we act. Softly, though.” 

The roof, covered with greenery, seemed solid enough, 
and they crept on it cautiously. The clearness of the 
voices was evidence, however, that there must be an aperture 
somewhere. Yale poked for and found it. Peering in, he 
could see three men squatting on the old native bed, a raised 
platform of adobe. They had just consumed the meal which 
the big man had brought, and now they were concentrating 
on a familiar object-—the sealed pouch containing his father’s 
earnings. 

A small dark man, evidently a mestizo, was directing 


operations. The third conspirator was white like the inn 
customer. It was evident that some kind of argument was 


in progress. 
“We agreed, one-third each,’’ the mestizo was saying. 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


April Fool’s Day 


IKE many other celebrations, April 
Fool’s Day, of course, dates back 
to the heathen or pagan times, but 
that does not interest the boys so 

much as does the fun of the day itself. On 
the first of April vicious boys, mean fellows, 
after the manner of their kind, always did 
and always will pull off mean and vicious 
stunts, which is not at all according to the 
tradition of the day, for to quote from an old 
English book it is said of April that 


Its life is one sweet alternation of smiles and 
sighs and tears, 

And tears and sighs and smiles, till it is con 
summated at last in the open laughter of May! 


March is Kite Time and April used to be 
Blow Gun Time. On or about the first of 
\pril, the boys went to the tin shop and had 
their pea shooters, or putty shooters, as they 
are called in the East, made to order or they 
took the trail to the river bank where the 
Hemingray Glass Works stood and had long 
glass blow-guns made for them by one of the 
accommodating glass-blowers. The onl, 
trouble with the glass blow-gun lies in the 
fact that it is soon broken. 

Of course, when one of the River Rats 
acquired a blow-gun by robbing some small 
boy, he would invent some more or less mean 
trick to play with it. From his vantage on the roof of a 
barn in a back alley, one of them saw a big pan of hot custard 
cooling on a shelf outside the back window of a boarding- 
house. Ever since the time of the flood when legends say 
Noah stopped at that house for lunch, that great pan of 
custard was always placed on the window shelf on Wednes- 
days to cool. Now it so happened that this River Rat had 
found, or stolen, a box of pills. Let us hope that he did not 
know for what use the pills were made, but he did discover 
that they exactly fit his blow-gun. 

The River Rat was a good shot and from his perch on the 
roof of the barn he succeeded in landing almost every one of 
the pills into the hot custard; fortunately the pills were not 
dangerous. 

It is passing strange, but never again did they serve custard 
at that boarding-house! By some unknown means, a few 
weeks later, the secret leaked out and the news became general 
gossip. Possibly the River Rat foolishly boasted of his marks- 
manship. It was a mean trick and might have been a tragic 
one; nevertheless, everybody except the boarders seemed to 
think it funny; but when the secret became public, blow-guns 
became so unpopular in that neighborhood that it was not 
safe for any boy, no matter how good his reputation might 
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be, to be seen carrying one. Consequently, the boys had to 
find other uses for the blue clay, which had been used ex- 
clusively for ammunition, until the advent of the box of pills 
had produced an unwritten law against having blow-guns in 
one’s possession. 

But the boys made little clay bowls and dishes, crudely 
modeled, which they dried and baked in their campfires on 
the river bank, and some of the lads developed considerable 
skill in modeling all sorts of creatures in clay. It must be 
said that most of the things they modeled, however, resembled 
the pre-historic monsters which have been of late discovered 
by the scientific expositions to the Gobi desert and other in- 
teresting and fascinating places, than they did any living 





creatures. But when it came to making alligators the boys 
were in their element, and they made them so well that they 
never failed to deceive the grown people. 

Of course, this deception may have been largely due to the 
woeful lack of knowledge, on the part of the grown-ups, as 
to the real appearance of these reptiles, for the dried blue 
clay is bluish gray in color, not brownish yellow like real alli- 
gators; however, since the grown-ups were deceived, it is 
only fair to give the boys credit for exercising some genius in 
modeling. The statues they made, it must be confessed, re- 
sembled Pagan idols more than they did the classic Greek, 
but however terror-inspiring the clay saurians might have 
been on the first of April, 1862, unlike the classic Greek 
statues, no one noticed their lack of clothes. 


I gen the gentlemen had finished their breakfast and 
were starting to business, they were shocked and horrified 
to find half-grown specimens of crocodilidz sprawling on their 
front door-steps. When one man in particular opened his 
front door and saw the monster reposing on the steps he 
hurriedly reentered the house and slammed the door; then 
came stealthily back with a heavy cane and commenced to 
beat the poor unoffending mud image with it. The fact that 
the first blow broke the creature in half, apparently did not 
seem strange to this gallant gentleman, for carefully keeping 
out of range of the terrible jaws, and the flail-like tail, he 
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“Gators” 


literally beat the model-into fragments and 
then walking carefully around it, as if in fear 
that the fragments might jump at him, he went 
on his way, head up and chest out, conscious 
of having performed a brave and gallant act. 

The boys also modeled very large spiders 
out of ‘‘Touloo” chewing gum; they made the 
spiders adhere to the door jambs. These 
ferocious spiders were painted most brilliant 
hues with colored chalk, and like the alligator 
completely duped the innocent victims, so 
that without exception they were beaten to 
pieces. Having cooled off, the chewing-gum 
became hard and brittle, and like the other 
terrifying hobgoblin creature it also fell in 
fragments when struck. But grown people 
seemed to have forgotten what they all knew 
as boys and girls, and their suspicions were not 
aroused when the spider broke to pieces, nor 
surprised at the brittleness of the arthropod,* 
and seemed to think that that was a char- 
acteristic of that particular kind of an arachani- 
dan,* much to the glee of Sandy Bar and 
Monkey Sholes. 

The lads not only deceived the grown people 
but they also made victims of the other boys, 
all of which showed the lamentable general 
lack of knowledge in nature history in those 
days. But when Professor Worrall discovered, 
after school had opened, an awe-inspiring 
gorgeous spider on his desk, he did not smash it to pieces. 
He looked at it carefully, then he took a big magnifying glass 
and examined it; then he smiled, rapped on his desk with his 
rattan and called for the culprit to come forward and center, 
but in place of chastising the frightened lad or lecturing him, 
he complimented him on the excellency of his work 

If any of you boys think you could have done the work as 
well as the boys of yesterday, you should try your hand at 
modeling. Take clay, damp enough to make it about the 
consistency of putty; in other words, soft enough to work 
and model and not wet enough to stick to one’s hands. Select 
a hunk and roll it between your hands, figure 1, or put it on 
a smooth board and roll it under your hands, as is the most 
convenient. Of course, if you are modeling a big reptile it 
had better be rolled under both hands on a table top until it 
assumes the shape and form of figure 2. 

To make the head pinch its neck with your fingers, figure 3, 

* Never mind the high-hat words. I had to use them ‘cause I 
couldn't say ‘‘spider’’ so often. 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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Wood for a Bow 

Where may I obtain wood to make a bow?—WALTER 
Woopsury, WILLIAM SHIFORT AND OTHERS. 

Boy Scout Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y., or 
in the woods. 

Fireplace in a Cabin 

How do I make fireplace in small cabin?—FRANK BERON, JR. 

Build it of stone. See Merit Badge Pamphlet on Masonry, 
price 20 cents. 

Powder Horn 

What can I make for the back to my powder horn? —Harry 
\DAMS. 

Make plug of seasoned white pine shaping it to fit base of 
horn tight, tack it through the horn and stain brown and 
shellac. 

Indian Cosmetics 

Please tell me how to paint the face as Indians do. 
ExR BUTTER. 

Use theatrical make up paints and grease. 
spots and stripes or paint half red and half yellow. 


Scout 


Design with 


Aeroplane Books 

Could you tell me the name of some aeroplane books? 
Everett S. HuMPHREY, JR. 

Doubleday Page & Co. publish “Russ Farrell, Airman,” by 
Thomson Burtis; ‘‘Boy’s Book of Model Aeroplanes,” by 
Francis A. Collins (Century), tells you how to make them; 
“Heroes of the Air” by Chelsea Fraser Crowell, ** Airmen 
and Aircraft,” by Henry H. Arnold (Renault Press). 


A Book of Indian Signs 

Where can I get a book about the Sign Language of the American 
Indians?—CHARLES HANSEN, BURRELL DaAmson, STANLEY 
BRIGGS AND OTHERS. 

“Universal Sign Language,” 
Scout Supply Department. 

A Bow 
Is hickory wood good for a bow?—EDWARD DELONING. 
Yes. 


by William Tomkins, Boy 


Measure the Yellowstone 
What is the approximate area of the Yellowstone National 
Park?—Lone Scout Louris KNocus. 
Measure by scale of miles on map, multiplying length by 
breadth. Do it yourself. 
Higher Education 
Will you tell me the call for the red bird?—De MAR RASCHE. 
Collegiate, collegiate, collegiate. 
Canvas for a Canoe 
What kind cf canvas is best for a medium size canoe?—Scovt 
O. C. TALHERT. 
For canoe 15 ft. long use No. 19 seamless cotton canvas. 
For canoe over 16 ft. use No. 8 seamless cotton canvas. 
. 


Preserving Butterflies 
How can butterflies be caught and preserved?—LonE Scout 
CHARLES ARRERA. 
Catch them with net made of mosquito netting. Kill in 
cyanide jar and put pin through thorax and fasten to a drying 
board. See merit badge pamphlet on Insect Life. 


Fire Set 
Is cedar bark used for a fire set?—ALLEN L. MCCULLOCK. 
Yes. 
Good Tinder 
Where can I get the softest wood for tinder?-—RicHArpD CUL- 
LITION. 
Use the inside bark of chestnut or cedar tree. 


Yucca 
Where can I get Yucca wood?—Scovut JOHN Purtiurps, SAM 
LIBERTON AND OTHERS. 
Woodcraft Equipment Co., Independence, Mo.; Apache 
Yucca Shop, Roswell, N. M. 


The Chief Scout of the World 
What do all the initials mean after Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s 
name?—REUBEN ATTON. 
They are the titles and honors conferred just the same as if 
you had the initials of your merit badges after your own 
name. 





A March Ash Bow 


Would an ash bow cut in March and put in a form season? 
Would it give good service?-—OHMER PENCE. 

Yes. 

No Maps 

Are there maps showing the meeting places of scouts?—Davip 
HINCE. 

No. Go to your scout executive, Mr. Fred Thomas, S. E., 
418 Commerce Bldg., Altoona, for information. 


Birch Canoe 
What is the Indian name for birch canoe?—HENRY E. STAY. 
Anochuiunaltey. 


Leather for a Knife Sheath 
What material is the most suitable for the making of knife 
sheaths?—Scout DELMAR Howser. 
Leather from a harness shop. 


Archers 
On which side of a bow should an arrow be held in shooting?— 
Scout LEONARD MACHOUISKI. 
On the left side of bow. See Archery Merit Badge Pamphlet. 


The Scout Knife 
Ts a scout knife better than a hunting knife for use in the woods? 
—Scout EDWARD MARSHALL. 
Depends on what you use it for. The scout knife is undoubt- 
edly better for the average boy. 


Braiding 
Can walnut trees be braided?—ScouT WILLIAM BURKE. 
Yes, when very young. 


To Be a Sailor 
Where can I get a pamphlet on entering navy institutions?— 
Scout GEORGE FRANK. 
Write to Annapolis, Naval Academy. 


Lone Scout Leaders 
How many degrees must a Lone Scout pass before becoming 
a tribe leader?—Lone Scout JAMES YODER. 
None. 


Many Are Business Men and School Teachers 

Does a man have to be a deacon or elder in a church to be a scout- 
master? —WILLIAM MARTIN JONES. 

No. 

War Bonnet 

Where can I get material to make a war bonnet?—WIiLuiaM 
GREEN. 

Read Boys’ Lire article, October, 1926. 


Japanese Snails 
Where can I get Japanese snails?—SamvEt C. VAN BocHowE. 
At most stores where they sell gold fish. 


Achievement Scouts 
I am a tenderfoot scout and have passed all but three of my 
second class tests of which one is scout’s pace. As I was badly 
injured how can I pass this?—Scout LoRENZE A. VANDELNDER. 
Write to National Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
for information blanks for such scouts. 


Forestry Service 
Where can I get literature on Forest Rangers?-—Scovut MELUIN 
HEMMER. 
Write to National Bureau of Forestry, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Placing the Tourniquet 
Where is the tourniquet placed in relation to snake bite?— 
Scout GEORGE BALDWIN. 
Between the bite and the heart, as close to the wound as 
possible. 
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Butterflies 
Where can I get a book on butterflies?—RANDOLPH 
SpEcK, MICHAEL A. JACKOWSKI AND OTHERS. 
Get “‘Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles,’ published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Insect Life,” 
published by B. S. A., $1.50; “Butterfly Guide,” by W. J. 
Holland, published by Doubleday Page & Co., $1.25. 


Map of Any State 

Where can I get a map of Georgia?—WELDON SMITH. 

Write to your U. S. Senator, who has a limited number to 
give away. 

Question of Choice 

Which is the best for a bow, lemon or Oregon yew?—Scovt 
Jack BEcKForD. 

Genuine Oregon yew may be obtained from Earl L. 
Ullrich. Roseberg, Oregon. It is preferred to lemon by ex- 
perienced archers. 

Floriculture 

Where can I buy books on floriculture and horticulture? 
RayMOND LEwIs. 

Write to Boy Scout Supply Dept., ask your local book- 
seller, or write to publishers who specialize in nature books, as 
Doubleday Page & Co., Putnam. 





As Falls the Dew 
Will you tell me why dew falls —CLIFFORD SWEARINGEN. 
Dew is condensation of moisture in the atmosphere. It does 
not fall. It forms same as “sweat” on pitcher of ice water. 


Embroidered Arms on Right Sleeve 
Which is the proper place to wear the metal star or life badge, 
on the hat or left pocket flap?-—StTar Scout DONALD MERRILL. 
On the left pocket flap. 


Rawhide 

Where can I get belt lacing or rawhide?—FRANK SEELEY, JR. 

Hardware store; Supply Department, B. S. A., 200 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 

Mounting Birds 

Where can I procure a book on the correct way to mount birds?— 
HaArotD BELZNER. 

Get the Boy Scout Pamphlet on Taxidermy for $.20. 


Indian Lore 
Where can I get a book on Indian lore giving language, cere- 
monies, dances, costumes, etc.2—ScouT WILLIAM C. KRIER, JR. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, bulletin No. 30. Handbook 
of American Indians. 


Three Cheers 
What would you suggest as an award to the winning scout patrol 
in a contest?—Lro DeEMUND, JR. 
A totem, pennant, scout outfit, Indian relics. 


Animals of North America 
Please give me the name of a book that will give me alli the 
names of animals in North America —HAro.p J. WIREBOUGH. 
‘Nomenclature Zoologicus,” by Samuel Scudder. ‘“Ameri- 
can Natural History,” by Wm. J. Hornaday. 


Leather Breeches 
How do you make buckskin breeches?p—Scovut Frep TURNER. 
Take an old pair of breeches, rip them apart, cut your buck- 
skin the same as the parts of the old breeches, stitch them 
tozether or make as described in Chapter 17, Field and Forest 
Handy Book, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Bait for Mud Cats 
What is the best bait to use for catching mud cats?—Scovut 
Hur rent E. SCHELL. 
A lot of angle worms looped on your hook; fish on the bottom. 


Pear Wood 
Is wood from a pear tree all right for a bow?—Morris MI1- 
LIGAN. 
Yes. 
Blackfeet on the Warpath 
What is the Blackfoot Indian war cry? What tone voice do 
they use? 


Waugh-hoo! waugh-ha! High falsetto. 





Indian Patrol Names 
Would you suggest some Indian names for 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3 


Don’t Go Near the Water 
Can a boy learn successfully to swim by cor- 


- = . Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
a patrol?—Scout Don NEWELL. 4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly-will be ignored. respondence course? — Scout HERBERT 
Chet-Woot (Black bear); Ee-na (Beaver) ; 5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests MACDONALD 
= ’ of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. oat . 





Kah-Kah (Crow). 


No, not in my opinion. 
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N baseball, tennis, boating,camping orevery 
day wear, Keds give the same speed and 
ae ability to make your body obey that has made 

them the shoe of champions. Boys who wear 
Keds know this. That’s why they insist on 
anf genuine Keds. 


” The rubber in a Keds sole comes from the 
vast United States Rubber Company planta- 
ie tions in the Far East. A Keds sole will out- 
wear two or even three pairs of ordinary 
sneakers. Keds have a special Feltex inner 
sole which keeps the feet cool —finer canvas 
which keeps a Keds upper from ripping and 
[R. makes it wear longer. 

ok 
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Championships Won on Keds 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S SINGLES 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S DOUBLES 
NATIONAL BOYS’ SINGLES 

NATIONAL BOYS’ DOUBLES 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S INDOOR SINGLES 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S INDOOR DOUBLES 
NATIONAL BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 


NATIONAL CLAY COURT SINGLES 
NATIONAL VETERANS’ SINGLES 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SINGLES 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DOUBLES 
NATIONAL INDOOR DOUBLES 
U.S. WIGHTMAN CUP TEAM 
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Keds are made with plain rubber or vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber soles, in high or low styles, 
plain or athletic-trimmed. They cost from 
rol $1.25 to $4.50 a pair and the name Keds is on 
every genuine Keds Shoe. 
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Free Booklet for Boys and Girls 
Our 1927 Keds Hand-book of Sports gives rules for games 
and sports, vacation and camping suggestions, and lots 
of other interesting information. Sent free if you address 
Dept.1740, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





THE CONQUEST—Crepe Sole 


This Keds model with vulcanized crepe rub- 
ber sole gives sure grip and wonderful wear. 
White or brown. 


Keds 


Last year the feet of tennis champions from Maine to 
California were shod in Keds. What other shoe for 
sports ever won such approval? 

Speed—sure-footedness gained through Keds, these 
are the features that won the Champions’ approval. 
At any cost for footwear these players would have 
increased their speed. At any cost they would have 
sought perfect balance through surer footing. They 
bought Keds! 





Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE SPORTSTER 
—Gray Corrugated Soles 
A sturdy athletic-trim 
Keds model— built for 
the hardest wear. Made 
white with black trim or 
brown with gray trim. 


They are not Keds unless 


the name Keds is on the shoe 
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New Slants on Knapsack Tours 


HE popular touring-afoot-wilderness vacations 
have been made possible on account of light-weight 
camping equipment. In no other type of travel 
has the science of “going light” been so scientifi- 
Cally worked out, as is necessary where every ounce in equip- 
ment must be figured on a basis of getting the minimum in 
compactness and lightness and 
a maximum in utility. Carry- 
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By Claude P. Fordyce 


Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney 


With a light outfit one can camp in comfort, travel inde- 
pendently and gain intensively an intimacy with nature any- 
where—in any type of terrain whether it be civilized, semi- 
civilized or wilderness. Easily within reach of all is the 
splendid pastime of walking—our most 
natural means of locomotion. It is a de- 
plorable fact that there 
are so many people who 
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ing on ones back everything : 
needed for, say, a two-weeks’ q 
stay in the wilderness, remote ‘ 
from habitations and supply , 
points, shelter, bed, mess kit 

and food—where fatigue in 
travel must be constantly 
guarded against, certainly re- 
quires ingenuity in selecting 

the outfit and considerable 
personal adaptability. 

One is astonished at the 
makeshifts he will invent to 
overcome camping discomforts 
as they arise. ‘Going light” Cc 
means taking only those units 
you really need to be comfort- 
able in order to get a 100 per 
cent in enjoyment, in benefits, 
and in success from the trip. 

A knapsack tour is a plain case 

of reverting to primitive con- 

ditions, and the pedestrian- ° 
amateur explorer is a most 
interesting personality—he has ' 
fundamental knowledge of the 
wilderness, he is full of unique 
ideas displayed in novel crafts- 
manship, and he is alert and 
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stay indoors at their 
sedentary occupations—a 
condition quite different 
from those under which 
our forefathers lived, and 
which has made walking 
a rare and almost lost art 








in America. Not until 
recently did we wake up 
to the health remunera- 
tion of the outdoor life. 
In the United States in 
one year we spent 300,- 
200,000 hospital dollars 
for ,people who did not 
walk enough. The great 
Thoreau said he could not 
preserve either his health 
or spirits without at least 
four hours a day saunter- 
ing through the fields 
and woods—“ absolutely 
free from all worldly en- 
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y gagements.” Such daily 
: health walks put one in 

°7 fine trim for week-end, 
‘ holiday, or annual vaca- 
‘ tion tours into the wilder- : 
7 ness near home orin the Y% UP L.---- y 


National Parks and For- 





full of vigor which the vacation 
yields to him as a reward. 

The benefits accruing from a 
hike of two weeks’ duration away from the habited world in 
wilderness haunts, where one depends for living on the con- 
tents of his pack quite suffice for the endeavor one must ex- 
pend. Such a trip means some work, and with it comes 
physical rejuvenation—a ‘“‘re-creation’—which is a most 
worthy aim. On such a trip one is forced to become resource- 
ful in getting his outfit reduced to the irreducible minimum, 
and in acquiring from the wilderness the many commonplaces 
of the day’s routine. The expert knapsack tourist does not 
“rough it,’”’ for with the proper outfit and knowledge of ways 
and means he ‘smoothes it.” 


Figure I 
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ests playgrounds. 

The elimination of all 
liquids to be carried, a variety, compactness, 
and the choice of essential food elements 
is kept in mind in making up the check lists of food. 

The light-weight cooking kit and the rest of the pack con- 
tents are not guesses, but the weights are based on my outfit 
which has had several seasons successful use. 

Contents of pack. Pack sack 114 pounds, tent 314 pounds, 
sleeping bag 5 pounds, poncho 1 pound, moccasins 1 pound, 
axe 2 pounds, mess kit 2!4 pounds, baker 1 pound, first-aid 
packet 2 ounces, repair wallet 2 ounces. Total 18 pounds. 

Commissary list—for 1 man for 4 days. Flour in bag 2 


Bonehead Base 


7 H, YOU bonehead!” 
A man on second, third base occupied—one 
run needed to tie the score. The pitcher takes 
a hitch at his belt, looks the bases over and 
starts his delivery. 

“Oh, you bonehead!” 

The man on second has scooted for third. At third the 
runner—confused, starts, hesitates—returns, starts again. 
No chance. The catcher has trotted down the base line and 
touched him out. 

“Oh, you bonehead!” The bleacherites rise up in wrath 
against the runner who “forced the man off of third.”” There 
is a little argument about it. The umpire is just a trifle lost, 
and no one seems to understand exactly the proper place for 
the man who has come to third base. Finally they leave him 
there and the game resumes. 

And that is right. This isno American league game—just 
two of our sand-lot kid teams. But in either case the runner 
remains on third—he has pulled a “‘boner’’ but gained a base. 

How about the man who was touched out? Nobody cri- 
ticizes him; he is out through no fault of his own. But was 
he? Noindeedy. He should have held third base. No force 
run can occur except the batter becomes a base-runner. Had 
this man held third base he would have remained safe, and 
it would have been up to the runner coming down from 





By W. C. Smith 


second to take care of himself. In all probability he would 
have paid the penalty of his own dumbness or lack of baseball 
knowledge. 

It is surprising the great number of players on amateur 
teams—good ones, too, who do not know that one rule of 
baseball. The same incident has even happened in some of the 
best teams in organized baseball. Usually, however, it only 
happens once to the same player. 

Here is another one. Runner on first. The batsman drives 
a hot grounder back of second which the shortstop handles, 
but the second baseman has also gone after the ball leaving 
second uncovered. The shortstop whangs away and gets the 
runner coming down to first; the first baseman fires the ball 
back to second, but the second baseman, thinking it is a forced 
play, does not touch the runner. 

“‘Out at first! Safe on second!” yells Umps. 

“Force run,” yells the bleachers. ‘‘ How ja get that way!” 

“No force can occur except the batter becomes a base- 
runner,” says Umps. He is fair and right. When the batter 
was put out his base-running ceased. If the ball had been 
played to second base first and then to first base ahead of the 
runner both men would have been retired without the neces- 
sity of touching either of them. That case would have been 
a genuine force out. 

Then there is the infield fly—teams get badly excited at times 
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pounds, cornmeal in bag 1 pound, baking powder in tin 4 
ounces, quick oats 1 pound in bag, bacon wrapped in waxed 
paper 114 pounds, butter in tin with pry-up lid 8 ounces, 
instant coffee powder in tin 14 ounce, dried beef 44 pound in 
bag, rice in bag 6 ounces, pow- 
dered milk 1o ounces (or 2 small 
cans cream), dehydrated vege- 
tables in bag 6 ounces, dried 
fruits in bag 1 pound, sugar in 
cubes in bag 14 pound, milk 
chocolate bars 8 ounces, salt 
in small bag 4 ounces, dehy- 
drated beans in bag 1 pound, 
powdered soup in carton 6 
ounces. Total 12 pounds. 
Total weight of pack 30 pounds 

The evolution of the ideal 
outfit is by a process of elimina 
tion, making hike trips feas 
ible, allowing the ultimate in 
mobility and thus enlarging 
the travel range. One must 
not follow personal desire but 
absolute needs for comfort, 
following the lines of least re- 
sistance, in the choice of the 


requisites for transporting, 
sleeping, shelter, foods, and 
cookery. If carefully chosen 


two weeks’ supply of food and 
equipment need not weigh 
over thirty pounds, and if two 
people go together on the 
trip, which is the ideal way, 
then the shelter, cook kit, and 
certain units do for both and 
lighten each individual load 
considerably. The inexperi- 
enced hiker finds this weight 
enough for straight carrying 
but not overburdensome. On 
short portages one can carry 
very much more with ease as is shown in the case of the Hud- 
son’s Bay voyageurs who handle a hundred-pound pack with- 
out difficulty. 

An interesting feature in preparing for vacation tours is the 
craftsmanship utilized in making with your own hands at 
home items of equipment such as the shelter, pack-sack, 
food bags, the sleeping bag and moccasins. The ideal fabric 
for making light-weight equipment items is the so-called 

(Concluded on page 45) 













Figure II 
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over failure to understand or of the umpire to understand the 
running on infield flies. 

The bases were full. None were out. The batter took a life- 
sized swing at the ball which popped off of the top of his bat 
high in the air. Short and third base both went after that pop 
up—collided—and dropped the ball. Immediately all base- 
runners were in motion. Short was on his feet in an instant, 
kept his wits, recovered the ball, touched the man coming 
down from second, and had the ball home in time to get the 
runner at the plate. He got the hand he deserved, but here 
is the captain of the team at bat. 

“Infield fly Ump,” says he. ‘‘Those men were not forced 
off.” 

“Certainly not,” snaps Umps. “I called the infield fly. 
Where were your coachers? I can’t coach your runners.” 

The captain knows baseball even if his men do not. 

“Right,” he admits and goes back to the bench. With first 
and second or first, second, and third occupied, the runner is 
out on an infield fly unless two men are already out. Those 
men should have held their respective bases unless the chance 
was mighty good to make the next one—and they seldom are 
on an infield fly. A lot of grief both among players and for 
umpires is occasioned by failure to understand the infield fly 
rule. 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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7 Ready to Serve 


; EALTHY, active boys know the Ae > Va at Nature’s finest energy food—Whole 

value of proper food for bone, ; t Wheat. Steam-cooked and shredded 
brain and brawn. They need a food that ‘yp : for digestibility; baked into convenient 
supplies nourishment rather than bulk “little loaves,” Shredded Wheat pro- 
—a food that is perfectly digestible vides a real treat for growing boys’ 
even when eaten in haste. And they appetites. Mother will welcome its 
demand a food that’s appetizing and ready-cooked, ready-to-eat convenience. 
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tempting to taste. Instinctively they Ask for some today. The Shredded 
t show a preference for Shredded Wheat. Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORM 


Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform all the time,—at school, doing 
chores and following their Scouting Pro- 
gram. It is so comfortable and besides 
giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which character- 
izes all Official Boy Scout Uniforms. It is 
tailored and reinforced to meet all the 
strains of a vigorous Boy Scout’s life. 

















The joy of every true Scout 
because it means the best time 
of the year to him. 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 
No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new, practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 


For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.50 


Regulation Scout Coat 


Made of U. S. Standard Khaki which has 
been submitted to sun, acid and strength 
tests. Has notched lapel roll collar, two 
outside Stanley breast pockets and two 
lower bellows pockets. One plait in center 
back extending from yoke to belt, two 
inches wide. Lettering “‘Boy Scouts of 
America”? worked in red ‘silk over right 
breast pocket. Official buttons bearing 
Boy Scout cmblem. 
No. 645. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 10 ozs. 
Price, $3.25 


Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki 
material. Has loose fitting rolling collar 
with neckband and long sleeves. Two out- 
side patch breast pockets with flap. Em- 
broidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of America” over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. 
No. 648. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 


Price, $1.80 
> Cotton Stocking 


A heavy cotton khaki stocking 
good for both summer and 
winter wear. 
No. 528. Shipping weight, 

IO OZs. Price, 50c 
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Regulation Scout Breeches 


Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 

hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 

knee, to be worn preferably with stockings. 

Modeled full. 

No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.25 


Scout Hat 


The official Boy Scout Hat is made of a 
high grade fur felt material, very light, 
durable and shape-retaining. 
It is a regulation model with low crown and 
wide brim, olive drab felt; ventilated; silk 
band; detachable wind cord; size 634-734, 
inclusive. 
No. 503. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 

Price, $2.95 


Belt 


Khaki Belt, 134 inches wide, with gun- 
metal Scout buckle, with two belt hooks 
for carrying knife and rope. 
No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. 

rice, 50c ea. 


Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable, made from 

pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe » 

and heel. Turn down below knee. 

No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 


Scout Neckerchiefs 


Plain color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid. 

Price, 50c ea. 
Combination Color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 

Price, 60c ea. 
Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 

Price, 15c ea. 


‘Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in three 
distinct styles. Namely, the Heavy Duty 
Shoe, the general purpose Dress Shoe and 
the Oxford. For comfort, good looks and 
long wear, it is not possible to buy better 
shoes than these for the money. Our 
catalogue contains full descriptions. 


eee rere eee $5.00 
Sizes 6% to1r.. $5.75 
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Spring! 


The great outdoor season is here. . Scouts 
everywhere are already equipping themselves so 
that they will be prepared for an early start. 


‘‘Wear-Ever’”’ Cook Kit 
Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1200 . Sa ae Price, $2.85 


‘‘Wear-Ever’”? Aluminum 
Canteen 

Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with re- 
movable adjustable shoulder strap. Can- 
teen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Ca- 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight, 2 Ibs, 


No. 1466 . .Price, $3.00 


‘‘Eveready’’ Searchlight 
This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same ‘‘ EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 

No. 1554. Prepaid...... .Price, $4.00 
THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 


No. 1554A. Prepaid.......Price, 50c 


Boy Scouts of 


San Francisco 
583 Market Street 


The Official 
Boy Scout Seal 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 

Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 

coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 

for drawing nails. Complete with leather 

sheath. 

No. 1510. ‘‘Plumb” Brand. Prepaid 
Price, $1.80 


No. 1507. “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle» 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and cangopener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 
No. 1496. ‘‘Remington” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


*‘Upton’’ Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 


eer . .Price, $1.75 
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200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


No Article is 
Official without 
Seal 


Ready-Made Five-Foot 
Archery Set 


Consisting of one strong, well-finished, 
polished 5’ 0” bow and six 24” sharp pointed, 
decorated arrows. This is an exceptionally 
fine bow and arrow. Has from 20 to 30 
pound pull. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 

eS rer ee Per Set, $4.75 


Official First Aid Belt Pouch 
An outfit that is prized by the entire field 
because it is so compact and still contains 
all the essential ingredients of a first aid 
pouch. Every scout and scout official 
should have one before starting to camp or 
on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 
carrier. The contents are as follows: 


Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
rin. x1 yd. 

Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

Tube ‘‘First Aid for Burns” 

Mercurochrome Swab 

Vivo Rolls in Carton 

Tube Soap in Carton 

Small First Aid Booklet 

| re -Prepaid, 80c 
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Boy Scout Staves 
No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Shipping 
weight, each 2)4 Ibs. 
No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each 33c 


America 


Chicago 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 


Be sure you mark your mail orders: ‘ATTENTION OF DEPARTMENT B”’ 
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The Official 
Boy Scout Uniform 


[™MITATIONS are things 

which pretend to be like 
something else, but only 
pretend! Actually they are 
spurious—counterfeit. 
Someone else profits — not 
you—if an imitation dis- 
places the genuine. 


When you buy your scout 
uniform or other equip- 
ment, be sure you are 
getting Official Supplies 
only; those authorized and 
guaranteed by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


The new Catalogue of 
Official Boy Scout Equip- 
ment contains all kinds of 
information as to the right 
kind of equipment for hik- 
ing, camping, every sort of 
scout activity and dozens 
of other interesting sug- 
gestions. Sent free if you 
address Harry, the Guide, 
Room 856, 200 5th Ave., 
New York City. 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 
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Oghoonuk’s Odyssey - 


S HIS double-bladed paddle urged forward the light, 
skin-covered bidarka, his sturdy, squat form sway- 
ing in unison with the motion of water-tight canoe, 
Oghoonuk peered into the driving rain squall, and 

considered. He was worried. He knew that he had com- 
mitted a strategic error in retreating farther up the estuary, 
yet, because of the storm raging outside the headland, he 
knew that it was their only choice. But the treacherous 
Yakutats would be searching along the shore behind them 
now: he must shortly lead his flotilla of Aleut hunters to 
safety, for he had no illusions of the ability of the great 
Yakutat war canoe to overtake and defeat his little fleet of 
twenty bidarkas—the Aleuts had suffered all too often from 
the hawk-like swoop of these raiders. 

Behind a point ahead a little curl of smoke struggled 
upward through the tree tops. He paused a paddle-stroke 
in thought: perhaps it might be another Yakutat vil- 
lage. However, exultant yells from the rear decided for 
him, the war canoe was in sight and coming fast, better 
far to face the unknown than to meet certain slavery or 
death at the hands of his pursuers. He led the flotilla around 
the headland. 

A great black ship lay at anchor in a little cove—great, 
that is, in the eyes of Oghoonuk and his followers, for it was 
the first “‘white man’s canoe” they had ever seen. Oghoonuk 
let his paddle trail as he stared at the strange whale-like thing 
with two tall trees growing up from its back. 

But only for a moment, for beyond the ship he glimpsed the 
beach, strewn up and down with bidarkas, and amongst the 
bidarkas, unmistakably, moved figures clad in_ bird-skin 
parkas, Aleut hunters in shore garb! True, he saw other 
figures, too: tall, beared men carrying spear-like weapons. 
3ut these latter meant little to the fugitives just now, as 
they had only eyes for these other Aleuts on the beach. The 
little flotilla dashed up to the beach with a foam of paddles. 

Around the point behind them swept the Yakutat war 
canoe, its overhanging, knife-like prow cutting the water 
like the breast-bone of a mallard duck. For a dozen strokes 
it continued forward unchecked. Well beyond spear throw, 
however, twenty paddles backed water simultaneously, and 
the Yakutats paused to hurl insults at the escaped fugitives 
and their protectors. 

A huge, black-bearded man on the beach, clad in a high fur 
hat, fur greatcoat, and sealskin boots, barked out an order in 





By F. Douglas Hawley 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


a strange tongue. A squad of the bearded men instantly 
leveled their spefr-weapons at the raiders. 

““Cra-a-ack!”’ The sticks barked with the sound of 
thunder, and clouds of smoke rolled out from the spear tips. 
Oghoonuk and his followers were greatly startled, but not 
nearly so much so as were the Yakutats. Four paddlers tossed 
their arms in the air and fell dead or dying in the canoe and a 
long streak of red showed across the helmsman’s forearm. 
The pursuers were panic-stricken, and began a wild retreat. 

A glow of gratitude banished Oghoonuk’s first surprise. 
This great man-god had produced a wonderful magic to 
protect him and his hunters. Oghoonuk would not forget. 
He must show this Great One their appreciation. He spoke 
to his hunters, outlining a method whereby they might 
immediately convey their sense of gratitude, although, he 
pointed out, perhaps they never could repay him in full for 
his help. 

His proposal met with instant and unanimous approval. 
Each man searched in his bidarka for something to add to the 
pile of goods which Oghoonuk started on the sand near his 
bidarka. Soon several piles were ready and Oghoonuk 
proudly led four burdened hunters up the beach to where the 
Great One stood. Motioning his men to deposit the bundles 
on the sand, he quickly opened them to display and, with a 
quick, dramatic gesture from the gifts to the Great One, he 
said in Aleut: 

“Yours, O Great One, with the thanks of my people!” 

The Great One (for, truly, he was “the Great One’’—the 
favored of the great Catherine of Russia and the governor 
of all her recently discovered possessions in North America, 
a great nobleman winning a great country for the gratification 
of the ambitions of a great empress, the while Europe shook. 
to the tread of armies and the recently victorious American 
colonies debated whether or not they should sign the Consti- 
tution), the Great One leaned forward with a gasp of surprise 
as he saw the princely gifts at his feet. A score and nine 
purplish brown coats of the sea otter lay in the sand with the 
frosted tips of their water hairs gleaming silver in the rain. 
He turned to his lieutenant: 

“‘ Ask him where and how long it took to capture so many?” 


HE lieutenant translated, and Oghoonuk proudly re- 
plied: 
“Two days only did my men hunt for these in the sea along 


the coast. We took only fully grown males, as these skins 
are the best and we do not needlessly kill.’ 

“Ts it possible, lieutenant, or is the savage lying?” 

“Your excellency, the man tells the simple truth. The 
Aleut do not exaggerate until they have been hunting for us 
for a while,”’ he naively added. 

“Good! If these hunters can find this many skins in so 
short a time, the others can be made to do it. Issue orders 
that each group of hunters shall be sent out with water for 
three days, but without food, and do not let a hunter come in 
until he has secured at least one skin. Keep these new comers 
separate until to-morrow and then put them aboard the 
sloop under Ivanoff when he comes back down the bay. He 
will follow us down the coast to Sitka, where we will provision 
for the hunt. Now thank this simple-minded fool for me and 
persuade him to come with us on the hunt.” 

The lieutenant skilfully turned the governor’s speech into 
one of thanks, praise and cordial invitation. The Aleuts 
liked nothing better than a hunt, so they were nothing loath 
to accepting the proposal. Oghoonuk, moreover, was intensely 
interested in the “‘magic” of these strange men; here was an 
unusual opportunity to study them under favorable circum 
stances. Oghoonuk was a thinker which was why he was a chief 
of hunters at the age when other youths were apprentices. 


VANOFF had none of the polish or subtlety of the governor, 
but he possessed the same type of ruthless courage and was 
a fair sailor by dead reckoning. Beyond that, he was a 
great, well-muscled brute, capable of drinking any of his con- 
vict crew under the table or mauling them into submission 
as occasion demanded. He loaded Oghoonuk’s band aboard 
with a volley of curses, and went beating out to sea into the 
teeth of the gale. : 

Oghoonuk felt a great lift of his spirit as he sensed the power 
of the ship over the sea and noted how these strange men made 
immense white wings do the work of paddles. As day followed 
day, he learned more and more of the ship and the strangers. 
Ivanoff, acting under orders from the governor, took pains to 
attempt explanations of-many things to the Aleut. 

He marveled not a little at the quickness with which the 
native learned. To him it was almost inconceivable that a 
mere savage could comprehend so readily: his pride of race 
and civilization would not admit that the primitive man had 
the better brain of the two. But it was so: Oghoonuk learned 
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Russian phrases with ease, while Ivanoff | 


could remember but a scant dozen Aleut 


words; Oghoonuk mastered many details of | 


the operation of the ship in a few days which 
had taken the Russian months of_apprentice- 
ship to understand. 

Notwithstanding all this, Oghoonuk lived 
in a mental fog. His reason and his experience 
failed to reveal the motives back of many 
things the Russians did: why should Ivanoff 
appear red-eyed and surly in the mornings, 
after what sounded like very happy times in 
his cabin of evenings? Why should sailors 
be whipped so brutally with thongs? Why 
should the Russians kick the Aleuts about on 
the deck? Why should these men hate his 
people and each other? What crime was 
so terrible as to demand that the culprit 
should be tied between two boats on the deck 
until his hands, feet, and features were frozen? 
Why were all the Aleut spears and paddles 
locked below in the cabin? 

Added to these questions, Oghoonuk soon 
had a greater one: a week passed by, and the 
ship was still pointing her nose southward. 
Oghoonuk had not understood that the 
rendezvous for the great hunt was so far 
away. Suppose that during the hunt they 
should lose contact with the ship, how would 
the Aleuts return home over hundreds of miles 
of strange seas? He asked the captain. 

Ivanoff was in no condition to properly 
meet the question. The captain blundered. 

“Home? Ho, ho! The savage whines of 
home! You go south to hunt peltries for the 
Master, slave! Think yourself lucky to live; 
more talk of home, and you shall have the 
knout. Get out, now!” 

He aimed a kick at Oghoonuk, but the 
native easily avoided the drunken motion. 
Oghoonuk went; but with him now went the 
certainty that his band were merely con- 
sidered captives, slaves, by these strangers. 
Long he sat on the deck to think this thing 
through. He was responsible for his men 
. . . his leadership had brought them to such 
an extremity ... neither he nor his men 
knew the way home . . . strange fierce tribes 
lay in wait for them . . . bidarkas could not 
carry food and water for such a long journey 
back, without landing . . . where could he 
get food for such a voyage, anyway? He must 
think of a way out. 


T SITKA, Oghoonuk was invited ashore 

to a feast, together with Aleut chiefs from 
the other ship, and all the Russian officers. 
As the sloop beat seaward through the strait 
the next morning, Oghoonuk awoke to an 
understanding of the morning grouches of 
Ivanoff. The Great One had invited him to 
drink the strange water of the Russians. Now 
his head roared, his stomach revolted, his legs 
trembled; he was a very sick Aleut, and for 
the time being he cared not whether the ship 
floated or sank. As soon as he was able to 
think at all clearly, he vowed that never 
again would he touch this drink of the strangers: 
a man was a fool who would allow its magic 
to rule him. 

The second ‘day out Ivanoff announced 
that the time had come for the beginning of the 
hunt. Sea otter had been sighted early in 
the morning. To each Aleut he gave a small 
bladder of water, and returned the hunter’s 
paddle and spear. 

“Over you go! And do not come back until 


you have at least one otter skin each. The | 
musketeers have orders to shoot any hunter | 


who attempts to board the ship without 
bringing in a skin.” 

Oghoonuk could scarcely credit his under- 
standing of the order! 

“But, Master, the hunters will need food; 
the hunting is not always good every day. 





Surely our poor knowledge of your strange | 


tongue has misinterpreted your meaning?” 


Oghoonuk spoke humbly, in a clever mixture | 


of Russian, Aleut and gesture. 

Ivanoff knocked him down with a single 
mighty open-handed cuff. 

“Into the canoes! Over with you all! Or 
shall I turn the muskets on you now?” 


In sudden fear the other Aleuts hastened to | 
obey. Bidarkas were swung over the side, 


hunters piled into them, gut kamelinkas were 
adjusted about the manholes, and paddles 
_ as the canoes moved away from the 
ship. 

Oghoonuk was almost blinded with tears 
and rage as he struggled up from the scuppers, 
but one look at Ivanoff and the muskets on 
either hand convinced him of the futility of 
immediate retaliation. He set his bidarka 
over the side, swung into it from the end of 
a line, and pushed off. Well away from the 
ship, he signaled the hunters to him with his 
paddle. 

‘Men of Iliuliuk, none of us may see the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Mutiny of the Flyin 


CONCLUSION 


EVERAL times the Captain 
called Mr. Blandy to stand forth, 
but there was no sign of the 
renegade. 

Finally, the Captain muttered, “I’m 
going to get him dead or alive.” 

Going down into his cabin, he re- 
appeared a moment later with a pair of 
steel handcuffs, while a long raglan 
served to conceal his weapons. This 
concealment was characteristic, as there 
was nothing bellicose about Captain 
Peabody. 

Ordering Mr. MacDonald to hold the 
poop, he took me along, and the two of us 
advanced toward the galley, where we 
had seen Blandy disappear. 

For myself, I was almost paralyzed 
with terror, expecting every moment to 
be shot at from ambush, or to feel the 
points of hidden knives. 

Seeing my agitation, 
cautioned, 

“Steady, my lad, steady! And don’t 
do any shooting if you can help it. We 
don’t want useless bloodshed.” 

This word was indeed reassuring, as 
from the threatenings it certainly looked 
as though we would all be killed in short 
order. 

When we reached the midship house, 
the Skipper paused, calling: 

““Come out here, Mr. Blandy!” 

As no answer came back, he advanced 
resolutely toward the galley door, near 
the forward end of the house. The 
passage was about five feet wide, and just 
as we reached the door, with yells like 
demons let loose, the ‘‘ Bloodies”’ rushed 
upon us with drawn knives. 

Captain Peabody realized that the 
time had come to demonstrate that moral 
courage was superior to brute force. 
With a pistol in each hand, pointed at 
the heads of those nearest him, and a 
cutlass at his side, he stood immovable. 

I also cocked my gun, but on account 
of the frightful agitation within, I felt 
utterly helpless. 

To my surprise the mob suddenly 
stood at) bay. One sweep of that mob 
would have overwhelmed us. But, a 
couple of paces away they halted as 
effectually as though they had en- 
countered an impassible barrier. 

Captain Peabody was a famous pistol 
shot, equally proficient with both hands. 
The crew watching his fingers trembling 
on the hair triggers, were fully aware of 
the menace. 

A momentary lull in the yells and threats 
gave the Skipper a chance to speak. 

“Men, you have found your master! 
hand over the second mate.” 

“We'll master ye.” 

Finding that it was useless to treat with them, the Skipper 
said: 

“Very well, men. You will not have a bite to eat until 
you deliver the second officer to me.”’ 

At this we started to retreat. At the first backward step, 
the mob sprang at us like a pack of wolves. 

Suddenly, wheeling again, covering them with his pistols, 
the Skipper threatened: 

“The first man that advances another step, dies in his 
tracks!” 

To emphasize this order, he fired one of his pistols just 
over their heads, causing them to tumble over themselves 
in the suddenness of their halt. The smell of powder and 
smoke held them momentarily, while we backed away as far 
as the main hatch, and then turned and walked aft. 

During the rest of the night, there was no further sign of 
hostility from the gang forward. 

At four bells in the morning watch, the Skipper went to 
reason with them again. 

One-thumbed Jerry. by this time, was mad as a whirling 


the Skipper 


I demand that you 
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Wheeling about, I beheld a dominating figure that I would have recognized the world over 


dervish, shrieking and calling the Skipper every outrageous 
name to which he could lay his tongue. 


THOUGHT that the packet rat would surely be dead as he 

openly defied the uplifted gun, but still, with strange for- 
bearance, Captain Peabody did not shoot. 

Disdaining their leader, the Skipper addressed the men 
directly: 

“You are allowing yourselves to be misled. I am here 
to command, you to obey; again, I order you to return to 
duty.” 

“We're goin’ to have the gold.” 

“Kill ’im!” 

“Let ’im have it!” 

In the midst of these threats, the Skipper remained stead- 
last. 

“‘Stand back, you cowardly villains!” 

“Shoot! Shoot! Shoot!” 

“Any fool can shoot. I’m here to show you I’m the 
master. I will take no life, if I can help it. But I will bring 
you to your senses, even yet.” 

““We’re goin’ to git some grub.” 


“You will get nothing, while you disobey orders. I am 
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Spray 


responsible for this clipper, and for 
everything on board. If any of you 
come abaft the mainmast, with the intent 
to rob, I'll blow your brains out.”’ 

This last speech was met by flourish- 
ing knives and shrieks of abuse. Seeing 
that no impression could be made, the 
Skipper walked aft. 

All through the morning, there was 
no sign of Blandy. The mutineers sat in 
open defiance, smoking on the fore 
hatch, or lolling about, in idle, dog- 
watch attitudes. But they were par- 
ticular to keep to their end of the ship. 

At noon, the wind freshened, and the 
Skipper ordered in a voice that could be 
heard fore and aft: 

“‘Take in the royals!” 

This order was met with: 

“Let the bloody hooker rip!” 

As the crew stubbornly refused to 
obey, our own crowd aft accomplished 
the job on the main and mizzen. 

As the gang had threatened to throw 
anybody overboard that came for’ard 
of the mainmast, the Skipper took Tug 
Wilson and me to attend to the fore 
royal. 


Y THE middle of the afternoon, we 
were tearing through the water at a 
terrific clip, the sea making rapidly, and 
the clipper pitching to her knightheads. 
All through that night, shorthanded, 
we drove, under a tremendous press of 
canvas. Throughout the blow, the 
Skipper was too busy with his ship, to 
attend further to the mutineers. 

By the following morning, with the 
pangs of hunger, they began to show 
signs of distress. 

Noting the mood of the men about 
breakfast time, the Skipper again went 
forward to the galley door. 

“Are you ready to hand over the 
mate and turn to?” 

“Give us our breakfast first.” 

“No, you will obey orders first.” 

“We need food.” 

““You work before you eat.” 

“Then we'll help ourselves!” 

All through the day, which was clear 
and fine, we held the Flying Spray to her 
course, while the starving mob forward 
grew hourly more bitter, as the pangs of 
hunger took hold of them. 

By supper time, they had not eaten 
for forty-eight hours. Their threaten- 
ings and growlings sounded increasingly 
ominous. 

The ‘“Bloodies” in desperation had 
become a pack of maniacs. This state 
of things would have an ending soon. 
There was not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that someone would be killed. 

Realizing the desperate condition forward, the Skipper did 
not trust to any further conferences, but satisfied himself by 
pacing up and down at the break of the poop. 

During all this gruelling experience, he had allowed himself 
no slightest respite, and I found myself again agonized with 
dread least his heart should fail in the crisis. Beneath, a 
baying herd cried out their threats, but the weak man, he of 
the fluttering heart, paced up and down, up and down, grim 
and imperturbable. 

The night was especially dark, and in expectation of attack, 
all hands aft had been armed with various weapons. A 
deathlike stillness prevailed, broken only by the flapping of 
sails and the whine of gear. 

Suddenly, a slight noise drew my attention to the forward 
gangway, between the house and the rail. 

“Lookout, coming,’’ muttered the Skipper. 

“Shall I shoot?” 

“No, only one there, wait.” 

We waited until the fellow got as far aft as the main-deck 
capstan, when the Skipper called out: 

“Throw up your hands!” 

‘“Now then, step out, and let’s see who you are.” 
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The order was obeyed forthwith, and there 
in the gleam from the cabin alleyway, we be- 
held the upturned face of Rip Kelley. 


ROM Rip Kelley we learned that the 

mutineers were about to launch a desperate 
assault. 

Realizing that under cover of darkness, 
everything would be confusion, the Skipper 
left a man to the wheel, and ordered all the 
others to retire into the cabin to withstand the 
attack. 

‘““Hadn’t we better fight ’em in the open, 
sir?”’ inquired the mate. 

“No, if we can hold the cabin, they will be 
forced to surrender very soon. They can’t 
possibly go without food much longer.” 

Anticipating the main attack at the cabin 
alleyway, the entrance was barricaded securely, 
four water-casks were rolled up to complete the 
supports. 

All hands were armed with knives and cut- 


} 


lasses, while the after entrance was also effec- | 


tually closed, but in such a manner as to allow 
for a possible sally. The companion leading 
down to the lazarette remained open. 

The Skipper and Mr. MacDonald had a dis- 
agreement over this. 

‘Why, sir, you’re leaving the gold in the 
storeroom at foot of the companion, un- 
guarded.” 

‘‘ Lives are more precious than gold, just now, 
Mister.” 


“But won’t you at least let me hold the | 


entrance with a musket?” 

‘“‘My orders are that all hands shall remain 
in safety here in the cabin and await develop- 
ments. There will be no useless bloodshed.” 

Despite the Skipper’s reassuring word, there 
was a ticklish feeling at the bottom of my spine 


With eleven against fifty, I was certain that we | 


would be cornered like rats. 
Others were muttering aloud, expressing dis- 


content. Nearly every one having some better | 


suggestion than the Skipper. 

“Why don’t we fight ’em on the poop?” 

‘‘Ought to make a raid ourselves.” 

‘Better die in the open, where we could at 
least hit back.” 

These, and a host of other complaints, were 
cut short by a sudden rush of many feet across 
the deck, and with a thundering crash, the 
attacking party began battering away at the 
barricaded entrance. 

Captain Peabody took charge with the mate, 
at the alleyway. Tug Wilson and I, armed with 
pistols, were placed aft to ward off invasion 
from that quarter. 

\lmost at the first assault, the oaken door 
for’ard was splintered. But the heavy water- 
casks, buttressed with a spare spar, held the 
strain. 

From without, in the intermittent silences, 


there came the voice of Mr. Blandy urging the 


gang to renewed effort. 


\t the sound of the apostate second’s voice, | 


Hell Fire MacDonald found it difficult to 
contain himself. “Just wait ’til I git me hands 
on ye, Blandy!” he bellowed through the 
barrier. 

What baffled Tug and myself was the fact 
that no attack was launched against the after 
entrance. 

Listening intently, it seemed to us that we 
heard footsteps, moving stealthily up and down 
the companion. 

‘Don’t understand it,” said Tug. “If those 
fellows are clearing out the lazarette, why are 
the others fighting at the cabin alleyway?” 

“Hush,” I whispered. Again, listening there 
came the unmistakable sound of heavy bur- 
dens, being carried up onto the poop. 

‘““What d’ye make of it, Laurie?” 

“Tt’s perfectly plain what they’re up to.” 

““How’s that?” 

“Why, they’re keeping that crowd banging 
away at one entrance, to create a counter- 
attraction. While the Skipper and all hands 
are busy there, the rest of ’em are walkin’ off 
with the bacon.” 


AT THOUGHT of the way in which we were 
“™ allowing ourselves to be duped, a fever of 
resentment took hold of me. 

Why should we squander our opportunity of 
holding that precious cargo, so foolishly? 

The more I thought of it, the more desperate 
a in my determination to thwart their 
plans. 

“Tt’s no good arguing with the Skipper,” said 

Tug. ‘He thinks he knows it all anyway. He 
may be a good mariner, but he’s a boob at this 
game.” 
_ “Well, as far as I’m concerned, I don’t 
intend to just sit behind this door, and listen 
= +e packet rats walkin’ off with the 
gold.” 

Between us, in whispered conversation, we 
framed up a scheme, that I should be let out 
of the after entrance, and stealing up in the 
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A vicious drive along the 3rd base line. It’s got to 
be a great glove to grip it, and stick to it. 





R F y Made of mahogany colored grain horsehide 

leather. Lined and seamed in snappy yellow 
leather, with tan leather lacing all around the wrist. 
Special web between thumb and forefinger. And a 
hand-formed pocket, built up with the finest felt. At 
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Sizzling speed! Catcher, it’s goodbye 
game if that ball ever gets past you But 
it won't get away—with this big, speci- 
ally moulded mitt! 
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readjustment. Finest heavy felt and asbestos padding. 
Patented molded face, built up by experts to absorb 
the most gruelling punishment. At $8.00, this Big 
League mitt is the greatest value ever offered. 
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darkness catch the gang red-handed, and spread the alarm 
as to their real design. 

“‘Watch your step!’’ was Tug’s parting advice, as I stole 
out into the pitch blackness of the companionway. 

Coming into the uncertain light on deck, I crawled behind 
the skylight, and there on the other side, sure enough, the 
packet rats were busily engaged at loading gold into the port 
quarter boat. 

Everything was being carried on with utmost stealth. 

What puzzled me was the apprehensive way in which the 
packet rats were continually on the lookout to starboard, as 
though expecting a surprise attack from that quarter. 

This certainly did not seem like collusion between the gang 
at the alleyway and the gang on the poop. 

I began to think that Tug and I were perhaps not as clever 
as we thought in our theory. But, what then was the mean- 
ing of this strategy? 

With curiosity getting the better of me, I crawled across 
the open, and trusting to the darkness, was making toward 
the starboard rail, when Paddy Maguire, detecting me from 
a distance, suddenly hurled a heavy missile in my direction, 
roaring out: 

““What are yez doin’ there?” 

His shot missed me, and in the next instant I heard One- 
thumbed Jerry reviling him in a loud whisper: 

‘Now ye’ve done it, ye fool.” 

Startled by the sound on the quarter deck, the party 
attacking at the alleyway suddenly paused, and in the same 
moment Mr. Blandy appeared, running up the poop ladder. 
He carried a gun, and at his approach, the packet rats began 
to fall back. 

With the whole of Blandy’s gang crowding on at his heels, 
the meaning of the situation came over me ina flash. It was 
quite the opposite from what I had antici- 


When they arrived back alongside, the mate was unconscious 
from wounds and exposure, and had to be swung aboard by 
a gantline. As they laid him on the deck I almost broke into 
tears. I had seen many sad sights since joining the Flying 
Spray, regarding them with callous indifference. But Hell Fire 
MacDonald, personification of strength, lying white and cold, 
touched me poignantly. 

We carried him down to his bunk, where he remained, an 
invalid throughout the rest of the voyage. 

I would have stood by to nurse the poor fellow, who had 
been such a good friend to me, but duty called me immediately 
to stand by the Captain. 

With the rescuing of the mate, the back of the mutiny, for 
the time being, was broken. 

Realizing by infallible sense that command was again in his 
hands, Captain Peabody sang out— 

“Men, the last order I gave you, which you disobeyed, 
was: Haul taut the weather main brace! I now repeat that 
same order! Haul taut the weather main brace!” 


ITH a thunderous, “Aye, aye, sir!’’ the crew leaped 
to obey, hauling the brace with such gusto that I 
feared they would spring the yard. 

‘Belay, there,” came the next order, followed by a hearty, 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

After this evidence of willing obedience, the Captain sang out, 

‘All right, Cook, get a good hot meal ready for all hands. 

“Meanwhile, Mr. Curtis, start them at it holystoning 
the deck.” 

This order was hardly repeated by me, before all hands were 
at it, down on their knees, holystoning away, as if their very 
lives depended on it. For once, I knew what it was to have 
a watch under me that gave unquestioning obedience. 
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When the work was fairly started, Captain Peabody turned, 
and gave himself to the old accustomed walk, up and down on 
the weather side; to see him there with his calm detachment, 
it seemed as though nothing out of the ordinary had transpired, 
as though the mutiny itself had been merely a passing dream. 

On their knees in the slush, more than one of the packet rats 
cast an inquiring glance at the promenade of that lean, spare 
figure. What did it mean for them? For me, at least, it 
meant that Authority had again been set up in the high place. 


prance the moment the back of the mutiny was broken, 
authority aboard the Flying Spray was enforced unflinch- 
ingly, and with an iron hand. 

Every day my admiration for Captain Peabody increased. 
I had always been an inveterate hero worshipper, and the 
more I saw of this master mariner, the more ardently did I 
accept him as my hero. 

Our Latin teacher at Andover once said that success in life 
was a matter of keeping company with the best. Of course he 
meant the classics, but in daily association with this consum- 
mate shiphandler, I founda new truthin the saying. An officer 
serving under him was bound to be turned out a better product. 

Captain Peabody was known as “the Captains’ Captain.” 
It was said that he never went to sea on a long voyage without 
making a captain on the way. 

The youths of New England that sailed with him, he would 
seize, as relentlessly as a recruiting sergeant, and before the 
young fellow knew where he was, he made him into the 
master of a ship. 

It never troubled him to find men, he made men. He 
believed in men. He trusted them. He delegated responsi- 
bility unreservedly. At first, I found myself inclined to hold 
back, at which he admonished me: 

“One thing you never want to shirk, 
young man, and that’s responsibility. 





pated. While one gang were attacking 
the cabin alleyway, they had evidently 
expected their accomplices to bombard 
the after entrance. Instead of this, the 
packet rats had quietly set to work load- 
ing the quarter boat with gold, hoping to 
give the others the slip and put back to 
Juan Fernandez. 

“T thought you were fighting with us!”’ 
shrilled out Blandy in a towering rage. 

““So we was,” answered One-thumbed 
Jerry. 

Without another word, Blandy opened 
fire upon them, while his gang coming on 
at his heels fell upon the packet rats pell 
mell. In a twinkling the quarter-deck 
had become a wild mass of charging des- 
peradoes. 

In the midst of the fracas, Captain 
Peabody and Mr. MacDonald arrived 
upon the scene. 

MacDonald was no defensive fighter. 
The time of suppressed rage in the cabin 
was too much for him, and now, coming 
out like a roaring lion, he started straight 
for the second mate. 

Blandy raised his gun and fired point 
blank, the ball entering MacDonald’s 
chest. But he still came on, 1oaring. 

In terror of that mad charge, Blandy 
started to step backwards, and then, just 
as he reached the rail, MacDonald was 
upon him. 

“Look out!’ screamed the Captain. 

The warning was too late. From the 
impetus of MacDonald’s charge the two 
of them plunged backwards, and dis- 
appeared into the wildering dark. 
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S THOUGH this epic encounter had 
swallowed up all other contests, the 
crew found themselves suddenly welded 
together by the crisis. 
“Let go the port quarter boat there,” 
sang out the Skipper. 
Involuntarily all hands obeyed. With 
a whine of sheaves and a lifting splash 
the boat took the water. But as she was 
loaded with cases of gold, stowed on one 
side, she capsized and sank immediately. 
Minutes passed before another boat was 
launched. A rescuing party under the 
bosun cruised about for nearly an hour 
without any sign of the pair. Finally, 
after all hope was exhausted, they started 
to return, when a faint cry attracted their 
attention. Following the sound, they 
came across MacDonald, in the last stages 
of exhaustion. Although wounded, the 
iron reserve of the Bluenose mate enabled 
him to fight for life to his last breath. 
Encouraged by the discovery of Mac- 
Donald, they still searched for another 
quarter of an hour, but no trace of Blandy. 











Standing there in the place of authority I was filled with dread 


The more responsibility you take, the 
more of a man you'll be.” 

Under this driving mentor, I found 
myself working up the sights each day, 
until the navigation of the clipper was 
practically in my hands. 

Tug had the same opportunity at the 
start, but somehow he fell down in the 
exacting test of the Captains’ Captain, 
and was consequently ruled out of the 
Gideon’s band. 

But while Tug was a disappointment, 
he seemed to put the highest trust in me. 

One day, after I had worked out a 
Sumner, or position by double altitude, 
it pleased him so much that he exclaimed, 

“‘You’re going to be a great navigator, 
some day, my lad, and when you are, you 
will be keeping a great company.” 


N° COLONEL of a crack regiment had 
greater pride and esprit-de-corps 
than this high stepping Yankee Captain. 
It meant something to be a master 
mariner when one looked at him. 

Living with him now in the intimacy of 
the cabin, I came to see a side to his nature 
which I had hardly dreamed. Behind the 
martinet and the disciplinarian, was a 
Puritan and a mystic. Every morning, at 
five o’clock, he would turn out for his 
devotions on deck. Those grim lips were 
moving at that early hour in prayer. 

But his faith left no room for that soft- 
ness so often associated with religion. 
Captain Peabody stood for the manliness 
of Christ, for the primitive virtues of 
fortitude and courage. 

As a matter of devotion, he did little, 
hard things every day, glorying therein. 
As soon as Tug and I came aft into the 
cabin, he initiated us into the same 
Spartan régime. 

“‘There’s one person, with whom you 
must wage constant warfare, and that’s 
yourself. 

“Any dead fish can float down the 
stream, but it takes a live one to buck up 
against the current.” 

Navigation, weather signs,  ship- 
handling, and other branches of the 
profession were taught as exact science. 
But there was something else that was 
imparted to me, not by word of mouth, so 
much as by living example, that some- 
thing else was the birthright to command. 

A crew will inevitably obey one man, 
and flaunt another, not because of knowl- 
edge or experience, but because of the art 
of command. 

This highest art I found Captain Pea- 
body imperceptibly imparting in the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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My leadership has brought you 
It is best that another 


Beach that Curves again. 
to slavery and to the peril of death. 
leader be chosen for my people.” 

“No, no! Oghoonuk! Oghoonuk!” they cried. 

An old hunter spoke: “Let Oghoonuk still command us. 
He has chosen wisely in each difficulty. It may be the will 
of the Great Spirit that we die, but not because of Oghoonuk’s 
leadership. We await thy counsel, O Wise Youth!” 

Oghoonuk gazed at them a moment, then straightened his 
back: “It is well. We begin a dance with death. Let us 
hunt in pairs and let each hunter remember that a full score 
of pelts are needed as the price of food, a rest, and of life itself! 
We turn not back until we have the full quota. Keep in a 
long crescent, each pair within paddle signal of the next, and 
signal each kill to me in the middle of the line. Away!”’ 

Twenty paddles dipped in unison—the hunt was on! 


URING the long day, Oghoonuk and his partner, the Old 
One, were fortunate enough to secure three furs, but 
only a dozen catches were signaled back along the wings of the 
crescent. At dusk he signaled the line to close in. Choosing 
four of the younger hunters, he commanded the others to pass 
over to them and to him enough water tolast them another day. 
‘Here, we divide these catches among the rest of you. 
Go to the ship and tell the captain that we will bring in the 
other five pelts in the morning.” 
During the night the five stole in toward the ship until the 


Paddle signals 


lights could be seen plainly. It was well they did so for, al- 
though the ship was hove to, with a sailcloth riding anchor 
out, yet the wind on her high bulwarks steadily moved her 
away from the lower-lying bidarkas and the hunters had to 
paddle off and on through the night to keep the lights in sight. 
If they lost contact with the ship, Oghoonuk doubted whether 
[vanoff would look for them very long. 

With the first flush of dawn, about three o’clock, they were 
away hunting again. Luckily they came upon their quarry 
the sunrise were paddling toward the ship 


t} 


early, and with 


with five skins. Once on board, Oghoonuk was brought before 





Ivanoff. 
“So! Only twenty peltries—just one each, eh? You would 
ck me iding up the skins so that the lazy hunters 
among you! t eat, would you? Ho! Ivanoff is too smart 
for you! See yonder coast Ivanoff pointed eastward to the 
forbidding headlands of a treacherous coast. ‘‘ There live the 


To-day we will drop you off in pairs 
up and down the coast. To-morrow we will sail back over the 
course and pick up only those having otter skins. One skin, 
one rest and one meal; more skins, more food. If you get too 
close to the shore, the Haidahs will eat you; if you miss the 
ship, or fail to catch an otter, they might as well! Over the 
side now, two of you! Hurry, slaves!” 

Oghoonuk wrinkled his forehead over this new problem. 
stranger could never be satisfied. 


slave-eating Haidahs. 


It seemed as if this fierce 
\s the first pair were dropped over the side, he called to them: 

“Follow the big woman-boat as best you can. Try to get 
near enough to the next pair to signal them. Oghoonuk will 
help you. Courage and good hunting!” 

The hunters waved back at him sturdily. Each pair went 
over the side without a murmur. The Aleuts did not sigh 
” groan at misfortune, but met each danger squarely, 
courageously. Truly, Oghoonuk felt a clutch of fear, as, no 
doubt, did the other Aleuts, but he showed no signs of it 
as he elected to place himself in the center of his string of 
hunters again. 

This time it was harder. The otter were not so plentiful 
and the ship scattered the hunters for many miles along the 
coast. -The boat was soon hull down beyond Oghoonuk as he 
hunted in the center of his band. The day passed and he was 
only in touch with eight of his men, including his partner. 
Five of these had catches. He had but one skin himself. This 
he gave to the Old One against the man’s protestations. 

“Peace, Old One. Oghoonuk is needed to help the missing 
Also, a leader is needed among those who go back to 
We 


ones. 
the ship. ,Keep the men together as much as possible. 


Oghoonuk’s Odyssey 


(Continued from page 37) 


must hang on to life if we can. There may be a way out yet; 


who knows?” 


Y NOON of the next day he had made contact with three 
more hunters, but these had made no catches. He had 
speared another otter and the hunters already with him killed 
two more, when the ship hove into sight. Grimly he watched 
while the ship picked up the successful hunters one by one 
and left the three unsuccessful ones alone on the sea. The 
vessel bore down upon him. 
“How many, Smart One?” roared Ivanoff from the quarter 
rail. 
Oghoonuk had not found opportunity to give away 
his last catch, which 
was stowed under his feet 
in the bidarka, but he 


calmly raised his empty 
hands. 

“Hunting is poor, 
Master. Come back again 
for us and we will have 
skins for thee. 


” 
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Ivanofi turned to his crew with a voice now rising hoarsely 
in anger. ‘‘Here, men, take these clams aft to our mess. 
I'll teach this smart savage not to trifle with Ivanoff. Tie 
him to the mast and strip him!” 

Proudly protesting, yet with no hint of servility, Oghoonuk 
was stripped to the waist, bound with arms stretched about 
the mast, and the whip laid upon him. He quivered as the 
lash struck, but as Ivanoff’s arm rose and fell not a sound 
passed the hunter’s lips. At last it was over and Oghoonuk 
was flung bleeding to the deck, while Ivanoff went roaring off 
to hurry the cook along with the clams. 


GHOONUK’S men muttered until he silenced them with 
a crooked smile and a command: “Quiet, men! Tell 
me, how many hunters are still missing?” 

“Three men were shot out of their bidarkas as the ship 
came upon them without skins. Four more have not been 
seen. One man died under the lash for trying to steal aboard 
during the night. With the two canoes you brought back, 
there are at least ten empty bidarkas now.” The Old One 
swept his hand toward where some of the ownerless bidarkas 
rested on the deck. 


brought this one in with the information that two more hunters had been sighted 


‘See that you have, sluggards! Another day is all we can 


waste on you!” 


AS THE ship passed by Oghoonuk shouted a question to the 
4 hunters aboard. The answer wafted faintly back om the 
breeze: ‘‘ Four.” 

Four! Eight men had been dropped beyond him; four of 
them must be still out there! Four, including himself, were 
left by Ivanoff for want of catches, and ahead of the ship 
were two more as yet unaccounted for, making ten still away 
from the ship. 

He turned to gaze thoughtfully at the sullen coast to the 
eastward. Rapidly he signaled in the near-by hunters. 

““Two of you will come with me. We go to the coast to 
find food, in spite of the Haidahs. The other one will take this 
skin and remain out here. If we do not come back, he will 
take it aboard and tell the Old One that he is chief.” 

Oghoonuk’s usually placid face was set in stern lines as he 
led his hunters shoreward, but the next morning, as he towed 
two bidarkas seaward behind his own, his paddle boiled through 
the water in keeping with the thoughts seething within; for the 
first time thoughts of revenge were coupled with the desire to 
escape. However, it was slow work pulling two loaded, cranky 
craft behind his own in the choppy sea. It was a full hour after 
he had locatcd a tiny speck on the sea before he reached the 
lookout. Another hunter had come up during the night and 
was bobbing on the surface in the distance. Paddle signals 
brought this one in with the information that twomore hunters 
had been sighted. The newcomer was sent to bring them in. 

“Two hunters lie dead on the beach. There is no food for 
you until we get aboard. Give me back that pelt, for I wish to 
meet the ship coming yonder. The rest of you follow the ship 
as best you can, but without thought of more hunting now.” 

The hunter passed back the fur without comment, except 
to ask about the trip ashore. However, Oghoonuk had no 
time for questions now; he had only eyes for the approaching 
ship. He gauged its course and spared no effort to intercept 
it. As it came wallowing up through the sea, he waved the 
otter skin. 


“Hail, Master! Oghoonuk has a fine skin for thee. May 
he come aboard?” 
The sails were slacked off and the ship came about. Og- 


hoonuk and his three bidarkas were hauled aboard. 

“What have you here, Smart One?” roared Ivanoff as he 
investigated the bidarkas. ‘“‘Clams! Aha!—been digging 
clams for your precious hunters instead of making them hunt, 
have you? We'll see about that!” 


“Enough, Old One. Is there a little fat for my back, and 
a bit of it to chew? We will have need of our strength soon. 
Two spears lay hidden in my bidarka. We fight shortly now!” 

The Aleuts stiffened like bird dogs at point. If Oghoonuk 
said “fight,” then fight they would! They were a peaceable 
people, but cowards never. They began with their eyes to 
search for ;wweapons—a heavy length of rope here, a belaying 
pin there, a musket in the hands of a guard. One hunter’s 
hand stole within his kamelinka to caress a cleverly hidden 
knife. 

From the cabin came muffled cries, scufiling, a tumult. It 
continued, while the pair of guards gazed aft curiously and * 
the helmsman wrinkled his forehead. Oghoonuk sat stolidly 
on the deck, his eyes downcast. The Aleuts, taking their 
cue from him, seemed quite indifferent to the commotion. 
Five minutes passed, then a reeling man stumbled on deck, 
to fall writhing. The guards ran toward him. 

““Now!”? Oghoonuk darted his hand into his bidarka. 
Before the guards knew what was coming, an ivory spear 
drove through the back of one. The other turned and took 
a shot at an Aleut, killing the native instantly. But a second 
later he was smothered beneath a rush of bodies. The helms- 
man left his post, only to meet a thrown knife in his throat, 
and went down coughing. More mén poured on deck; a 
musket boomed from the cabin door and another Aleut fell. 
This, however, was the last shot fired; the Russians were too 
much distracted by something else to put up a fight—they 
were clutching their stomachs! Some did not even release 
their hands to ward off the clubs and spears, and in a moment, 
almost, those on deck were all dispatched. Somebody closed 
the cabin door from within, and barred it. Oghoonuk smiled 
thinly and drew his men away. 

“There is no need to force the door. Ina short time they 
will all be dead. Remember the story of the clams by the 
copper quarry near home? These are more poison clams like 
those—our two hunters discovered and ate of them while we 
were ashore—let the strangers die as they died!” 


&° IT came about. By sundown not a Russian was left alive 
on the sloop. Forcing the door, the Aleuts found Ivanoft 
twisted under the captain’s chair at the table. Oghoonuk 
calmly picked up the Russian’s high fur hat, stuck it jauntily 
on his own head, and ordered the body thrown overboard 
with the rest. 

A light, fair wind enabled Oghoonuk to experiment with 
the sloop. After an hour or more of shouting, pulling and 
hauling and erratic steering, the boat straightened out on 
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a fairly steady course northward. Fortunately, 
a cloudless sky enabled the new captain to use 
the north star as a guide. 

Through the night the little vessel wallowed 
and yawed in a freshening breeze. Oghoonuk 
was not getting the best out of the sloop, for 
the sails occasionally cracked and popped as 
her nose was allowed to fall away from the 
course, but it was progress, he was unques- 
tionably lessening the weary miles home. 

In the gray of morning he picked up two 
weak and thirsty hunters, swelling his crew to 
ten. No more of the missing men were seen; 
nor did Oghoonuk dare attempt a search as he 
feared to change the course while the fair 
wind lasted. He had grave doubts as to his 
ability to manage the ship in a head wind. 

The following day, about noon, as they were 
coasting by the strait leading in to Sitka Bay, 
several bidarkas were sighted. Oghoonuk 
cut the ship in a little to intercept them. He 
was surprised to see they contained five of 
the strange Aleuts who were desperately 
paddling out of the pass. 

“Kolosh! Komosh!” they cried. “The 
Kolosh are burning the village! They besiege 
the Great One in his castle! Fly with us!” 

Oghoonuk’s hands gripped the steering 
spokes with sudden emotion. As one in a 
daze, he ordered the sails dropped so that the 
strange Aleuts might be picked up. Even 
when the ship began to gather headway after 
the sails had again been set, he still clutched 
the wheel like a drowning man would a buoy. 
He was fighting a battle with himself. Sud- 
denly he whirled the spokes, swinging the ship 
to starboard and toward the strait. The 
strangers, and his own hunters as well, cried 
out in astonished alarm. 

“Peace, my, children! Oghoonuk is in 
command! If these cowardly strangers cease 
not their chatter, throw them overboard—the 
Aleuts be men!” 

At this the newcomers ceased their objections 
and the chief’s own men snapped to obey his 
orders, which now came thick and fast, for he 
was having no end of trouble with the varying 
airs within the strait. He was hard pressed to 
keep the boat off the mud-flats as he zigzagged 
up the channel. Darkness found them still 

‘several miles from Sitka. He ordered the sails 
lowered and the anchor dropped. 

About midnight the lookout left on watch 
awakened him. Soon came a hail in Russian. 
Oghoonuk invited the occupants of the ap- 
proaching canoe aboard. They proved to be 
an Aleut hunter and a Russian sailor. The 
sailor paled as he saw only a forbidding ring of 
Aleuts aboard, but the chief gave him little 
time for reflection. 

“Can you show us how to sail this big 
woman-boat to Sitka?” 

“Ves, but the Komosh are there, hundreds 
of them, with great war canoes of forty paddlers 
each! They have captured the flagship, 
burned the town, and will soon be within the 
castle! Let us get out of the strait while we 
yet can!” 

Oghoonuk looked up at the trembling giant 
in disgust and drew back his hunting spear. 

“Sail us in or die—now!” 

“Wait, wait! I—TI will sail you in.” 

So, with a lance at his back, and Oghoonuk 
to watch every move and to translate his 
orders into Aleut, the Russian conned the 
sloop into Sitka harbor.just as the sun was 
rising. The village was in ashes but, on the 
point nearer the entrance, curls of white smoke 
from the firing slots indicated that the gover- 
nor was still holding the great house. 

As the ship threaded the rocks at the en- 
trance, scores of Kolosh ran down the beach, 
embarked in long, rakish cedar canoes, and 
raced toward the sloop. 

“Now,” said Oghoonuk grimly, as he 
prodded the sailor with his lance, “‘show us 
how to loose the thunder that kills. Old One, 
hold the course steady while I watch this 
woman-hearted one.” 

Quickly the Aleuts brought out muskets 
and powder and ball. The Russian hastily 
loaded and primed the guns, then showed the 
natives how to touch them off when the proper 
time arrived. 
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“The big thunder-gun now,” said Oghoonuk, 
pointing to the little brass bow-gun, which the 
Russians always kept loaded. 

The sailor worked feverishly and carefully 
now, he knew that his life depended upon his 
efforts during the next few minutes. Lighting a 
piece of tow, he handed it to Oghoonuk. Then 
jerking the cover from the gun, he primed the 
touch-hole with dry powder, carefully sighted 
the primitive cannon, and he was almost ready. 
He ran about to the various impromptu 
musketeers lining the bulwarks and resighted 
their pieces as best he could; then back to the 
cannon for a last check. , 

“Ready, chief!” 

Oghoonuk touched the tow to the powder- 
train. 


“Boom!” The brass-piece leaped and 
roared. 
“Crack! Crack! Crack!” a ragged volley 


of musketry answered it. 

The foremost canoe, hulled and splintered, 
heeled over and began to sink. The water was 
dotted with maimed and dying men. A paddler 
dropped in another canoe as the heavy musket 
slugs skipped over the bay im every direction. 
It was enough for the Kolosh; they had stood 
up well under musket fire alone, but the cannon 
was too much; they wheeled their still floating 
canoes about, and fled. 

Soon the sloop was at the beach. A squad of 
Russians ran down from the castle to meet it, 
and the cannon was manned by real gunners. 
Two more round shot thoroughly demoralized 
the retreating Kolosh. Oghoonuk proudly 
waited on the deck while the Great One came 
aboard. The governor looked about swiftly in 
surprise. 

“What? Why, where is Ivanoff and his 
crew?” 

“Dead, from eating poison shellfish near the 
Haidah villages.” 

“Then who brought the sloop back and 
worked the guns?” 

“‘Aleuts! We picked up this fugitive in the 
strait to sail us in.” 

The sailor, who stood with an Aleut spear 
still at his back, shivered as the hard eyes of 
the governor swept over him. The governor 
glanced around at the watchful Aleuts, now 
fully armed, and then back to the fur-hatted 
chief. 

“You mean to tell me that you managed to 
sail this ship up the coast without help, and 
then you deliberately came in here to help us?” 


“Yes. The Men of Iliuliuk have done just 
that.” 
“Why?” 


“Once the Great One saved our lives. 
Aleuts do not forget a kindness, even if evil 
is done to them afterward. We have paid 
the debt.” 

The governor was a stern ruler of hard men 
under a cruel government but, for once at least, 
he mellowed. Perhaps it was the sight of the 
big fur hat perched rakishly over one of 
Oghoonuk’s eyes; perhaps it was because, while 
the Great One was ruthless, he was neverthe- 
less a gentleman of the nobility; perhaps it was 
sheer wonder and admiration—this roly-poly 
genii of the waters had actually captured one 
of his ships, then sailed it to his rescue: the 
governor sighed, and shook his head in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oghoonuk of the Big Hat, thou art a man 
among men. We have wronged thee and thy 
people, and thou hast put us to shame. Let 
there be peace between me and thee. When, 
together, we shall have punished these rascally 
Kolosh, my men shall sail thee and thy 
hunters home, and thy village shall be left in 
peace by my people. We can not make slaves 
of our friends. Is it well?” 

“Tt is well! Oghoonuk and the Great One 
are at peace!” 


AND so Oghoonuk came to his bara bara 
on the Beach That Curves, wearing like a 
crown the great fur hat, and bringing back half 
his crew and riches beyond the dreams of the 
oldest inhabitant; and his mother and sisters, 
wearing in their lips the daintiest ivory labrets 
on all the coast (in his opinion) ran to meet 
him—Oghoonuk was home again! 
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Baseball, football, 


track or crew ... that’s what 
this score board opens to you! 


HE score board that shows you 
your physical progress! We send 
it to you, free! 


Put it up in your room. Each month, 
record your height and weight. Com- 
pare it with the month before. See 
how you’re gaining. 


There’s nothing more fascinating. 
For you must show progress to win 
your letter—to make good in the still 
greater game of life. Progress because 


steady increase in height and weight’ 


is the best proof you are in condition 
and storing up the reserve strength 
and energy every winner must have. 


It is not difficult to show steady 
gains, either. They hinge on the way 
you live. Plenty of sleep. Lots of fresh 
air and exercise. Good food to eat. 
That’s the program for an athlete! 


And give yourself still more help by 
choosing a drink that will help your 
score—Instant Postum, made with 
milk. It’s a hot, delicious mealtime 
drink. A real training table drink 
made of roasted whole wheat and bran. 


Add hot milk and a little wa 


score-building nourishment of the 
milk—the grain elements of the 
Postum. It’s corking good. You'll like 
the Postum flavor even if you don’t 
like plain milk. Have Instant Postum 
made with milk, at every meal and see 
what progress you make. Progress 
that you can’t expect to make if you 
drink coffee and tea. For they’re 
proven score wreckers. They contain 
caffein—a drug that’s bad for your 
nerves, bad for your digestion and 
sure to hold you back. 


We'll send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and one of 
the personal score boards. Mark up 
your first score. And let the next one 
prove to you that Postum is the drink 
to help you win. 


Something else about this score board! 
It’s also a world’s record score board. 
On it are listed the world’s records in 
all important sports. Return the cou- 
pon and get yours, together with 
the Postum. 


IL THIS COUPON NOW! 





sugar to Instant Postum. Ina 





jiffy you have a fragrant, 
steaming drink. Rich with the 
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Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. , 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.— Babe —4-27 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum - 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, Name 

which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 

(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes Street... 

and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 

Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in SE State... 











the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 





812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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NOTED physician said recent- 

ly, “The woman who conceals 

her age is a public benefactor. 
Through her determination to stay 
young—even to the point of denying 
the calendar—she has set up higher 
health standards. Age is not a matter 
of years but of tissue changes. While 
she keeps her body and spirit young, 
she is young.” 

* * * * 


If you have associated with persons 
past 50 or 60, you may have listened to 
much solemn talk about arteries—well 
intended, but mostly untrue. For 
example, “old as your arteries,” “old 
as you look.” “old as you feel,” being 
part-truths are swallowed whole or re- 
jected entirely, depending upon casual 
experience or observation. 


That arteries which become thick and 
brittle may bring an abrupt ending to 
life through ruptured blood vessels is 
generally known. But it is not general- 
ly known that either defective arteries 
or high blood pressure may be directly 
responsible for serious changes which 
occur in heart, kidneys and brain. 


High blood pressure is not a disease. 
It is a definite indication that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere in the body. 
What causes the trouble can oftentimes 
be immediately discovered by a com- 
petent doctor. Again, the cause can 
be determined only by patient, intelli- 
gent study and observation. 


Here is the message to everybody, old 


Arteries 


“I wonder how old she really is. 
I don't believe she is as young 
as she looks.” 
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or young, sick or well: Your doctor can | 
find out in a few minutes whether or | 
not your blood pressure is normal for 
your age—whether or not your arteries 
are healthy. There is no way for you 
to judge your condition. Atthebegin- | 
ning of trouble there is seldom pain or | 
warning of any kind. The fact that 
one’s blood pressure shows fluctuation 
or is temporarily high is no proof that 
anything is radically wrong. 


| 
| 


Thanks to sound advice of physicians, 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women have been saved from acute or 
chronic trouble by removing the cause. 
Others, who have found the cause past 
correction—as it sometimes is—have 
lived to old age with hardened arteries, 
high blood pressure, or both, because 
they learned how to live—eating, work- 
ing, exercising wisely and in moderation. 


Sometimes high blood pressure and dis- 
eased arteries are caused by focal infec- 
tion in head or body; 2 
sometimes by poisons— 
the left-overs of previous 
infectious disease which 
were neglected and never 
completely eliminated; 
sometimes by overweight 
or overwork or unhappy 
mental conditions—worry, 
fear, anger, hate, anxiety. 


Above all, know the 
truth. Have your blood 
pressure read once a year 
at least. Keep well, keep 
happy, keep young. 





i Ion 
Among 16,700 Metropolitan policy- 
holders recently examined, 2,150 were 


weight; 6,900 had defective teeth with 
suspected focal infection; 4,370 had en- 
larged, septic or buried tonsils; 1,190 had 
high blood pressure which might have 

m attributed to one or more of the 
above, or to other causes. 


It was found that the number of over- bl 
weight persons who showed a blood pres- 


an 


sure above normal was more than twice 
that of persons of approximately average 
found to be more than 20 percent over- weight. 


The Metro 
pany will gladly mail you, without cost, 
its booklets “Overweight” which tells how 
to reduce weight safely, and “Blood Pres- 
sure” which gives interesting information 
regarding the simplicity and meaning of a 
pressure test. Send for them. 
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Tribe Efficiency 
By Roy W. McDonald 

National Council Chief-at-Large 

FFICIENCY in local tribes 

of the Lone Scout involves 

work along every line of Scout- 
ing. In order to make these 
facts clear, the scouts of 
Austin, Texas, have for the 
last eighteen months offered a 
large silver loving cup to the 
local tribes which during each 
year ending July 1 makes the best record. 

Last year the cup was won by the Black 
Ilawk Tribe of ‘Chicago, Ill. This year the 
Crow Tribe, of Atlanta, Ga., and the Council 
lire Tribe, of Milwaukee, Wis., are leading. 

All tribes should enter the contest. Points 
are awarded monthly for various Lone Scout 
activities: passing degrees, merit badges and 
other ranks, winning 


Lone Scout 


BOYS’ LIFE 


e€ 


Fiatt, Illinois 






“T would like very much to 
be a Lone Scout. I will be 
sixteen years of age on the 27th 
day of April. I live in a small 
village of one hundred people. 
There are only four boys in 
town of scout age. I sell papers 
and go to High School. There 
is no tribe or scout troop. How 
can I be a scout?” 


Hamilton, Michigan, 
Rural Route No. 2 
“Will you please tell some boys who live on 
farms fifteen miles from the nearest city how 
they can become scouts?” 
Cowden, Illinois 
A troop scout of 





contributing points, do- 


For full information — 
and sample report 
blanks, the Tribe Chief 
should write to me, at 
University Station, Aus- 
tin, Texas, enclosing re- 
turn postage. Every 
tribe should be repre- 


Lone Scout News 
Notes 

AMES R. MORRI- 

SON, Route 2, Box 





is anxious to have 
other scouts write to 
him. Tell him what 
progress you are making 


experiences in Scouting. 


COUTLIFE, which 
has been published 
since March, 1926, was 
recently chartered as an 
authorized Lone Scout 
Amateur Publication; —Tyees. 
No. 48. It is edited by 
Walter E. Scott, 2605 
Elm Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Wylock J. E. 
Scott, of the same ad- 
dress, is business mana- 
ger. The paper consists 
of four or more pages, 
size 4% inches by 6 
inches. It has 300 sub- 
scribers with a subscrip- 
tion rate of 25c per year. 


THE Milwaukee County Lone Scout League 

is now sponsoring a membership contest 
through which it intends to secure one hundred 
members for the L.S.A. 

At the last meeting of the League, the 
scouts had a very fine time. After the business 
meeting, they skated, played games, and 
studied Indian lore. Four of Milwaukee’s 
leading committee men welcomed the scouts 
as they came to the camp where the meeting 
was held. Skating races are to be held by the 
Milwaukee Lone Scouts throughout the winter. 


ATIONAL Efficiency Contest Standings: 
The per member standing of the Na- 
tional Efficiency Contest, up to date, are as 
follows: Council Fire, Wisconsin, 187; Grow, 
Georgia, 133; Black Bear, Illinois, 42; Big 
Beaver, Kansas, 34; Tejas, Texas, 23; Tejas 
Indians, Texas, 23. Any tribe may enter this 
contest by writing to the National Council 
Chief-at-Large, Roy W. McDonald, 1206 
West 8th Street, Austin, Texas. 


VERETT G. WOODSON, Lone Scout of 

Wolfe City, Texas, says “I certainly like 
to be a Lone Scout. I am now working on 
the third degree.” 


Glenns Ferry, Idaho 
A mother would like information concerning 
Scouting for her twelve-year-old son. The 
nearest council is sixty miles from Glenns 
Ferry. 
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Lone Scout Black Walnut Trees 


A limited number of Lone Scouts will 
be fortunate enough to have their own 
Washington or Lee Walnut Memorial 


Scouting, for the first time in its history, 
has been able to secure a limited number of 
black walnut seeds from the large fine 
walnut trees of the farms of two of America’s 
greatest pioneer farmers, George Washing- 
ton and General Robert E. Lee. 

Concerning these 
United States Department of Agriculture 
says they may be planted any time during 
the early spring or late fall. 


walnut seeds, 


Cowden, Ill., writes as 
follows: 

“T have now reached 
the first-class rank in 
troop scouting, but our 
scoutmaster moved 
away, and now we are 
without a leader. We 
have a senior patrol 
leader and I am also a 
patrol leader. If our 
troop disbands, may I 
become a Lone Scout 
so I can continue in 
scout development?” 


Wichita, Kansas 


W. H. Barnes, for 
seven years a boy scout, 
two years a scoutmaster, 
and an enthusiast for 
Lone Scouting, has been 
appointed Deputy Com- 
missioner for the Lone 
Scouts in Wichita, Kan. 
He will give us a nota- 
ble demonstration of 
Lone Scout leadership. 





Titicut, 
Massachusetts 


Harold Emerson, L. S. 
D., of Titicut, Mass., 
in a recent letter to 
Chief Totem West says 
he is a descendant of 
the Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
He closes his letter 
with his favorite quota- 
tion of his ancestor’s 
writings: 


“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replied, ‘I can.’ ” 


With this thought he proceeds to plan his 
future achievements as a Lone Scout. 


Questions and Answers 


What is a Lone Scout Tribe? 

The regular lone Scout group organization is 
called the Lone Scout Tribe. There are several 
kinds of tribes: 

Farm Journal Tribe is made up of all of 
the members who enroll through a Farm 
Journal and are directed by the Farm Journal 
Tribe Chief. 

The following Farm Journals are conducting 
Farm Journal Tribes: 

American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave. 
New York City; The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Farmers Home Journal, Louisville, Ky.; 
Missouri Farmer, Columbia, Mo.; The Ne- 
braska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebr.; The Prarie 
Farmer, 1230 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill.; The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Twice-a-week Spokesman Review, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Wisconsin A griculturist, Racine, Wis. 

Mail Tribe is an organized group of Lone 
Scouts scattered over an area, county, OF 
district, or wider field. The tribe is organized 
by mail, conducts its Mail Tribe meetings at 
home and each member writes Mail Tribe 
letters to the other members and thus cultivates 
the spirit of brotherhood and friendship. 
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New Slants | on Hnapsack Toure 
(Concluded from page 32) | 

















balloon-silk, and it goes into our tent, sleeping- 
bag cover, food bags and the pack-sack. 


The Hiker’s Pack-Sack 

[X MAKING the pack-sack at home the 

design as well as the materials are most 
important. A reinforced, squarish bag size 
24 X 26 inches is large enough. The shoulder 
straps must have a center-point suspension, 
and there must be also a head strap which is 
patterned after the Indian tump line to ease 
‘up the weight on the shoulders, although to the 
‘novice it will be some days before the neck 
muscles get strong enough to help much in 
carrying the load. These neck muscles are 
poorly developed in most people, and modern 
dress with tight-fitting collars makes it worse, 
but at the end of two weeks one will be sur- 
prised at the all-round physical improvement, 
and especially of the neck muscles. In pro- 
fessional portagers these muscles are so well- 
developed that they extend almost straight 
down from the top of the neck to the shoulder 
point. 

Cut out a piece of balloon-silk material 
‘26 x 84 inches. See Fig 2. Through the 
center from end to end sew a two-inch rein- 
forcement strip of balloon-silk material. A 
4 x 5-inch pocket for the axe is then sewed on 
with its open side toward oe: and a tie tape 
for the axe handle at “D.” The shoulder 
straps are made of cotton webbing from the 
furniture shop—each is two feet long and sewed 
at “E” and “F” and a head band, 2 inches by 
2 feet is sewed and riveted to two one-foot 
straps which are fitted to buckles at “A.” 
The web shoulder straps are sewed at “G” 
and their buckles at ““C.”’ Fold the lower end 
of the cloth at “B,” bringing “‘C” to “A” and 
sew together and repeat on the other side. 
This completes the pack-sack. 

In carrying the pack-sack it should fit the 
hollow of the back, well up. There is great 

satisfaction during a day’s hard travel to know 
that you have cut the weight you carry down 
to an irreducible minimum—this bolsters up 
your morale. The pack-sack carries all_your 
equipment by day, and at night, after the tent 
and sleeping bag are removed, it is rolled up 
and placed under the head of the sleeping bag 
raising it pillow-like. 

The Hiker’s Bed 

HE greatest objective in camping technique 

is comfort and the foundation of this is the 
bed. In considering the hiker’s sleeping ar- 
rangement he has several things to accom- 
plish—he must be protected from the moisture 
and hardness of the ground upon which he lies, 
his body must be so insulated as to prevent 
the dissemination of heat waves from the body, 
an egress of moisture from the body must be 
allowed and the greatest warmth be assured 
with the lightest weight in equipment, and it 
must be, furthermore, light enough in weight to 
“pack” well. The above are best taken care of 
in the sleeping bag, which consists of a warmth 
unit, a cover or shell, and beneath the bag next 
the ground, a bed pad or browse bag. This 
sleeping bag can be turned inside out for drying. 

THE WarmtTH Bac. Sleeping warm .is a 
question of insulation, of preventing the dis- 
semination of heat waves which are manufac- 
tured by the body. To do this, dismiss at once 
the idea of using cotton. There is nothing in 
the vegetable kingdom, such as cotton, which 
even remotely approaches for warmth animal 
fabrics such as wool, fur or feathers. Feathers 
on birds serve two main purposes—they give 
body bulk for easier floating in the air without 
unnecessary weight, and they hold quantities 
of CONFINED AIR as insulation against 
cold, and that is exactly what we want—the 
dead air between the interstices of fibers of wool 
or fur or down is the best kind of a non- 


conductor. In a sleeping bag, keeping in the 
heat equals keeping out the cold. Note how the 
feathers on birds puff out to half again their 
normal size in zero weather. Eiderdown is 
ideal for the hiker’s bed, but it is almost im- 


possible to procure and is prohibitive in price; | 
duck down is, however, available, and is what | 


is used in most of the so-called ‘“eiderdown” 


sleeping bags on the market to-day. The | 
hiker’s sleeping bag is made from a denim } 


covered quilted even with layers of either duck 
down or wool bat, size 60 x 72 inches and 
folded over the long way, sewed over one end 
and three-quarters the way up one side. For 
temperature down to plus 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit you will need 334 pounds of wool, and for 
temperatures down to plus 20 degrees Fahren- 
heit you will need 7 pounds of wool. 

THE SLEEPING-BAG Cover. This is used 
mainly as a bed protector against tearing in 


handling, for cleanliness from ground dirt and | 


in some instances as a protection against the 
wind. It can be employed as one side of the 
quilt with denim on the opposite side; it must 
not be waterproofed, but should be permeable 
to allow the egress of body moisture, otherwise 
this would condense inside the bag. This 
cover or “shell” is best made of unwater- 
proofed balloon-silk. If you wish to make it asa 


separate bag in which to slip the wool quilt you | 


should make it a little larger than ‘the warmth 


bag—say 62 x 74 inches and of a like design. | 


Tue Bep Pap. The third essential unit of 


the sleeping arrangement is called the “bed | 
When one lies prone | 


pad” or “browse bag.” 
on a hard surface such as the ground three 
spots rest most prominently on this surface— 
the hips, shoulders and head. In the bivouac 
camp the woodcraftsman scoops out little de- 
pressions in the dirt to ease up his shoulders 
and hips, but in the well-regulated hiker’s 
camp the browse bag is used chiefly on ac- 
count of the fact that it serves also the purpose 
of a raincape or poncho during the day’s travel. 

The ground pad is necessary too to prevent 
the sleeper from being chilled from the ground, 
which is always moist from vegetation breath- 
ing out during the night. The time-honored 
and greatly exploited balsam boughs for a bed 
is ruled out in the ideal and standardized hiker’s 
camp because balsam is not available in the 
majority of camp-sites. The browse bag 
reaches from the head to below the hips, and 
is filled with whatever “browse” is handy— 
hay, leaves, pine needles, grass, etc., which 
even if a little damp won’t hurt for the bag is 
made of waterproofed silk. 

In making the combination browse and pon- 
cho (Fig. 1) sew a rectangle of balloon-silk size 
40 x 80 inches; in the center cut a slit “A” 
which slips over the head when used as a 
poncho or rain cape; fashion a collar “B” 
which hugs the neck or when used as a browse 
bag is buttoned to cover the slit; ““C” to “D” 
and from “D” to “E” and from “E” to “F” 
and on the opposite half place corresponding 
catches for the snaps—“‘C” to “G,” “G” to 
“F,” and from “F” to “H.” In use as a 
poncho it is attached by the snaps along the 
lines ‘‘CG”’ to catches “‘CD,” and snaps along 
“FE” are attached to catches “FH.” 

For a readily available protection in incle- 
ment weather the raincape or poncho is in- 
dispensable. The end is left open when used as 
a rain excluder, and this loose sack-like affair 
is slipped over the head which emerges through 
the slit ‘‘A,” and it allows the arms to move 
freely in the openings “F” to “I” and “F” 
to ‘‘K,” while the legs are given freedom in the 
voluminous open bottom. As a browse bag, 
the sack, if formed as above, is filled with 
browse, then the slit “‘A”’ is covered by the flap 
“B” and the snaps “G” to “H” are attached 
to the catches along “D” to “E.” Place this 
filled bag next the ground under your bed. 











Bonehead Baseball 


(Concluded from page 32) 














A triple play was pulled in an American 
association game last season—and triple plays 
are rare, very rare—when an attempt to bunt 
popped, and the third baseman dropped it 
aftera hard run. In this case the base-runners 
stood still, the umpire ruled the attempt to 
bunt was no infield fly—and correctly so— 
there was the usual kick and the usual cries 
of “Bonehead” from the bleachers, but the 


1927 


tuling stood. Anattempt to bunt which pops 
close in is not an infield fly 

Smart baseball. Intelligence. Every one 
appreciates the intelligent player, and the 
best way in the world for the ordinary ball- 
player to obtain a little limelight is to learn 
baseball—know the fine points and learn to 
think quick. It isn’t so hard to think quick 
when you know the game. 
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Established 1829 


MACGREGOR 





‘Tt: used to think golf was strictly “an old man’s 
game”—but they don’t think so any more. Youth has 
proved supreme—in golf as in most other branches of 
sport. The leading golfers today, both Professionals and 
Amateurs; are the younger players—many of them scarcely 
beyond the ’teens of boyhood. And to play well at twenty 
means that one must have started several years earlier. 


Your frst lesson is very important—so much depends on 
getting started right. Don’t begin the game with the wrong 
form—the proper swing is so easy for youth to acquire. 
Go to a good Professional. 


The right start also calls for the right clubs—and they 
might as well be the best. Just tell Dad you want 
MACGREGOR Clubs, too. Most likely they’re what he 
plays himself. The nearest Professional or Sporting Goods 
Dealer will fit you out correctly, and we’ll be glad to mail 
you our catalog to select from, if you wish it. Our boys’ 
booklet (use coupon below) will prove very interesting. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 














DAYTON, OHIO 








eet 


COURSE - -TESTED Go CO) GOLF _CLUBS 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your free booklet “How Boys Can Enjoy Golf.” 
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Te ae 8 


Errands Are Fun 
When You Go On a Bike 


Especially if your. bike is equipped with 
Fisk tires. Fisks are dependable. The 
fact that practically all the leading bicycles 
come equipped with Fisks is the best evi- 
dence of their reliability. 


There is a Fisk dealer in your vicinity. 
If you do not know him, write direct to 
us and we will send you his name. 


Are You a Club Member? 


To get the most fun out of your 
bike, join the famous Fisk Bicycle 
Club. Simply write for free book- 
let “‘How to Form a Fisk Bicycle 
Club,”- to Fisk Club Head- 
quarters, Chicopee’ Falls, Mass. 












The Fisk Tire Compeany, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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| traffic duty protecting the school-crossings. 
Every one of the patrol has a scout uniform, 
as you will see from the picture reproduced in 
| this section. 

| At the court of honor meeting of the local 
| council last December the whole patrol quali- 
| fied as second-class scouts. 

No wonder the court of honor feels it should 
| give Patrol Leader Young some special recogni- 
tion. They are presenting him with a special 
medal. Congratulations, Patrol Leader Young! 





| Traveling the Regions 


By 
| Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout 
Executive 


I WISH you fellows could have been in 

the ‘‘swing around the circle’ with Mr. 
Wyland and myself in visits to seven regions. 
Our first stop was Atlanta, where we attended 
the annual meeting of Region Six. A feature of 
this meeting was the enthusiasm of Chatta- 
| hoochee Council, an area organization, whose 
| delegates composed nearly half of the gather- 
|ing, and who had come to the meeting 100 
per cent. strong. Reports of fine progress were 
made, especially of the splendid recovery in 
Florida. At the evening meeting, amidst great 
enthusiasm, $7,500 was raised for a camp to 
commemorate the services of Mr. A. S. Adams, 
late President of the Atlanta Council. 

Three meetings were held in Region Five. 
It would have done you good to see the en- 
thusiasm of Chairman Carl. Faust and other 
officers of the Regional Committee who went 
with us to the meetings which were held at 
Birmingham, Ala., Baton Rouge, La., and 
Little Rock, Ark. Region Five is shortly to be 
a roo per cent. region—the entire territory will 
be organized in first-class councils. 

Region Nine also held its meetings in three 
centers: Oklahoma City, Fort North and 
Houston, and Chairman Wolzencroft was not 
one whit less enthusiastic, for he not only 
attended each meeting but his enthusiasm 
resulted in almost a 100 per cent. representa- 
tion of the councils in the region. Oklahoma 
is determined to be the sixth State completely 
organized in first-class councils. They decided 
to place the entire staff in the State in April 
todo this. The evening meetings at Oklahoma 
City were attended by the Governor, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and members of both Houses of 
Congress. 

Under Mr. Stanley Harris’s direction troops 
of scouts will be organized for Mexicans in the 
border cities, and this year should show an 
increase in negro troops organized in the 
South under his stimulation. 

Leaving Mr. Wyland in Region Nine I went 
on to St. Louis for a conference on “‘ Railroad 
Scouting.”” You know, of course, that due to 
the interest of the Missouri Pacific, two others 
are doing the same work, namely, the M. K. T. 
Ry. and the Del. & Hudson, and there are 
inquiries from a number of other roads. The 
scout executives of these railroads organize 
troops in small towns along the railroad Lines. 

At Denver, Colo., I attended a great achieve- 
ment round-up, where ten thousand people 
were present to see a demonstration by scouts, 
and had the pleasure of taking part in the 
awards as well as in making an address to 
them. 

I was very glad to learn while on this trip 
that Region Ten has appointed an assistant on 
their staff, a former Lone Scout, who will 
devote his entire time to rural scouting. 

En route to Chicago I spent several hours 
with Regional Chairman McKelvie of Region 
Eight, former Governor of Nebraska. He has 
launched a vigorous campaign to raise enough 
money to complete the organization of coun- 
cils in that huge area which includes Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing. His town of Lincoln has generously under- 
written $2,500 of Nebraska’s quota of $5,500. 

At Chicago I attended a conference with the 
Regional Staff of Region Seven, six in number, 
the largest Region in the country with over 
roo councils, and then went on to Cincinnati, 
and Columbus, Ohio, where I had the pleasure 
of meeting with scoutmasters of each council. 
Cincinnati is my home town, and it was a 
delight to see that so many of these men, in- 
cluding the commissioner, were boys who had 
attended my gymnasium classes in the old 
days. At Columbus I met Mr. West, who was 
out on his way to Region Twelve. We hadn’t 
seen each other for three weeks and would 
not see each other again for another three, but 
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this day of conference enabled us to go into 
many plans for the development of scouting. 
We were all delighted with the progress being 
made in Region Four under the direction of 
its new Regional Executive, Mr. Perry Lint. 
And so home by way of Binghamton, N. Y., 
where at a big rally at night at the Forum, I was 
privileged to meet the scouts of that city. 


Buffalo Bill’s Home 


[* YOU are camping or hiking around Cody, 

Wyoming, this summer, you will find a 
welcome at the Buffalo Bill Museum. A part 
of the grounds are set aside as a camp-site for 
scouts, and they send a hearty invitation to all 
scouts to visit the museum and make use of its 
camp-site. The museum is a reproduction of 
Buffalo Bill’s old ranch home. 


Snow High! 


OUR scouts of Marion, 'N. C., climbed Mt. 

Mitchell, the highest peak east of the 
Rockies, on New Year’s Day. The trail for 
many miles was covered with six inches of 
snow. They encountered a gale at the top 
blowing seventy-five miles an hour. The 
wind and the freezing snow made it hard and 
dangerous going. The scouts, Robert and 
Dula Hawkins and Charles McCall are mem- 
bers of Troop No. 3. They were accompanied 
by Assistant Scoutmaster L. Earl Browder. 


A Scout Broadcasting Station 
GDP is the broadcasting station of ‘the 
Boy Scouts of Pueblo, Colo., and you will 

find them on the air twice a week. It is the only 
station in operation in Pueblo. It broadcasts 
in a wave-length of 261 meters, and has a 
power-rating of 10 watts. Radio sets 400 
miles away have picked up its programs. 

The station was built by John D. Price, the 
scout commissioner. Its announcer is a deputy 
commissioner. 


If You Are Going Abroad 
WEDISH scouts are celebrating their 
~. fifteenth anniversary by a Jamboree at 
Stockholm, July 8th to roth. If you are going 
abroad and would like to take part in the 
Jamboree, write to us for a “Scout Passport” 
that will accredit you as a scout in good 

standing, to the Swedish Association. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
gcouTs of Ardmore, Okla., took part in an 
organized effort to prevent fires in the 
town. With*members of the State Bureau they 
tagged every spot that seemed hazardous, and 
the householders were informed of the reason 
for doing so. 


If you can, tune in on Station WABC, New 
York, and know their Monday evening 
““Merit-badge Program.’”’ The speaker on 
Cycling, the other day, was Charles M. 
(Mile-a-minute) Murphy. 


When his father cut an artery in his hand, 
Scout Cyril Parker of Troop 1, Red Level, 
Ala., was happily there, and his first aid saved 
his father’s life. 


The scout pace came in handy when James 
C. Shafer of Troop 1, Albany, N. Y., on a 
hike, was hailed by a distressed lady. Her 
husband and child were critically ill, and she 
wanted a doctor. Scout Shafer immediately 
started at scout pace to the nearest village, a 
mile and a half away. 


Five hundred scouts of Oakland, Calif., took 
part in a traffic count. 


Troop No. 23, Salt Lake City, Utah, has had 
a historic Indian block house presented to 
them for troop headquarters. 


Scouts of Wichita Falls, Texas, protect the 
crossings adjacent to the schools. 


To advertise Boy Scout Week the Pioneer 
Instrument Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., took 
up two scouts of the East Orange, N. J., 
Council in an airplane. Scouts Lesser and 
Brown were winners of an efficiency contest, 
and a part of the flight was over their home 
city. When the pilot “let ’er out” the scouts 
had the thrill of cutting through the air at 
150 miles an hour. 

April 
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The Official | 
Boy Scout 


HAT 


Undeniably smart 
and good looking, 
—sure to win in- 
stant approval. 


$2.95 


T IS all quality. Well made from 

selected fur felt and shaped to 
keep its fine appearance year after 
year. 








—real “Scouty” 


Many of the older scouts say they 
would rather have the Hat than any- 
thing else. It is so light and com- 
fortable for hikes and in camp—and 
besides it is so smart and distinctive 
that you can step out in any company 
with pride, confidence and ease. 


The Official Boy Scout Hat is the 
most characteristic and popular part 
of the Uniform of a Boy Scout. No 
uniform is complete without it. 





No hat is official 

for the Boy Scouts 

of America with- 
out this seal. 


National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 
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Enter This Contest Today 


$2,000.00 In Prizes! | 


108 prizes for models of Studebakers | 





IGN and send the 

coupon below for 
complete informa- 
tion about Stude- 
baker’s Prize Contest for boys. 108 
separate awards for the best minia- 
ture models of the Studebaker 
Standard Six Custom Sedan! 


Just think—$2,000 in prizes! 
Boat motors, long distance radio 
sets, camping equipment, canoes, 
latest motion picture kodaks, big 
sets of tools, sporty luggage, wood 
and metal working machines, and 
dozens of other things you would 
enjoy. Mail the coupon below for 
full list of awards. 


The Studebaker Corporation of 
America is conducting this unusual 
contest to encourage craftsman- 
ship among boys. There will be 
two separate divisions—one for 
miniature models not more than 
eight inches long and without mov- 
ing parts. These may be carved, 
cast or modeled from any material. 
The other division will be for mod- 
els not more than twenty-four 
inches long which roll on their own 
wheels—though they need not be 
self-propelled. 


Every Boy Can Compete 


Contestants will be divided into 
two groups—boys of grammar 
school age and boys of high school 
age. Prizes are offered for each 


group. Everyone has 
a chance to win. 
Twelveof the nation- 
al prize winners will 
also win territorial prizes. 


Your miniature reproduction of 
a Studebaker Standard Six Custom 
Sedan must be submitted to your 
nearest Studebaker dealer before 
July 1, 1927. You still have time 
to win a prize but you should sign 
the coupon and enter today. The 
winning models will be sent to the 
Studebaker territorial contest man- 
agers, who will select the winners for 
each territory and award a total of 
96 prizes. The territorial winners will 
then compete for the’ twelve national 
prizes. A committee of prominent 
judges will decide the national winners. 


Send for Booklet of 
Information 


Enter this contest now so you will 
have time to do your best work. 
You will have lots of fun—espe- 
cially if you get your pals to enter, 
too. You will enjoy your manual 
training more—and you'll have an 
equal chance to win one of 108 
splendid prizes. Use thiscoupon now! 


You pay nothing to enter this 
contest. You do not have to sell 
anything. Your family need not 
own a Studebaker car. Sign and 
mail the coupon below zow for 
complete information and helpful 
instructions. 


Tue STuDEBAKER CoRPoRATION oF AmeRicA, South Bend, Indiana 





Dent. D-82 Soutu Benn, Inprana 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 


Please send me complete information about your prize model contest. I understand 
that there are no fees nor do I have to buy or sell anything to win. 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


THIS MONTH 
I'LL JUST 


SPRING 








ELL, fellows, while old Idle Five 
Minutes is waiting for the flowers to 
come up, let’s see if we can’t put him down. 
Let’s show him a real crop of the latest, 
snappiest up-to-date jokes; and then while 
he is studying them, pull an April fool joke 
on him. Let’s graft his whiskers on a young 
sapling. Old I. F. M. doesn’t move very 
quickly so in course of time there is a possibility 
that the sapling may grow tall and pull old 
I. F. M. away up—high enough away so that 
he won’t waste any more of our busy time. 
Send in your jokes, and for every one ac- 
cepted and published a prize of a Scout Diary 
will be awarded. 


No, We Took This One Seriously 

First Scout: “Why don’t you send in 
your jokes to the joke editor of Boys’ Lire?” 

Seconp Scout: “Aw, what’s the use? 
He'll only laugh at them.” 











The Reason 
Joe: “Why did they hang that awful 
picture?” 
Jum: “I expect they couldn’t find the 
artist.” 


The Start 


Sum: “When do you do your hardest 
work?” ¥ 
Fat: “‘ Before breakfast always.” 
Sim: “What do you do?” 
Fat: “Try to get outa bed.” 


. The Reason 

“Why did the boss fire you?” 

“Well you see, the boss was one of those 
who stand around and watch other fellows 
work. Well, people began to take me for the 
boss.” 


Proof 
First TENDERFOOT: “I had a funny dream 
last night. I dreamed I went to Heaven.” 
SECOND TENDERFOOT (trying to be funny): 
“Did you see me there?” 
First TENDERFOOT: “Yes. That’s why I 
knew it was a dream.” 





Se 
: bs an 
ah, NI 
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A ii 
Jounny: “They say a camel can go two 
weeks without any water.” 


FatHer: “Yes a little drink goes a long 
way with a giraffe too.” 


Poor Chicken 
Driver: “Isn’t this an incubator chicken?” 
Waiter: “I don’t know, sir. Why?” 
Diner: “A chicken that had a mother 
couldn’t be this tough.” 
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WELL AS 1 HAVE 


WATCH THAT “” 






His Ancestors 
Jack: “Pa, what are ancestors?” 
FATHER: ‘Well, I’m one of yours. 
grandpa is another.” 
Jack: “Oh! then why is it that folks brag 
about them?” 


Your 








Call of the Canyon 

Tourist: “Call me about 6 a. m., will you 
guide?” 

Guwe: “’Taint necessary. When y’ go t’ 
bed yell, and the echo will wake ye up ’bout 
sunrise.” 

When All of a Sudden 

CHEMICAL Proressor: “Now, in case any- 
thing should go wrong with this experiment, 
we and the laboratory with us would be blown 
sky high. Now come a little closer boys in 
order that you may follow me.” 


Defined 


“Give a definition of dining 


“or 


TEACHER: 
la-carte.” 

James: “Eating in a lunch wagon.” 

Making Light of It 

First Ciass Scout: ‘‘What do you mean 
by putting a benzine can near the fire?” 

TENDERFOOT: “Say it’s a good thing all 
scouts are not as superstitious as you!” 





The Reason 
“My hair is full of elec- 


TENDERFOOT: 
tricity.” 

WIseE First Crass Scout: “Well it’s con- 
nected to a dry cell.” 


Life Saving 

Billy and Silly were sailing on a river, when 
the boat capsized. Billy who was a poor 
swimmer was struggling around near where 
the boat had sunk, but Silly who was a good 
swimmer swam ashore. Silly climbed out on 
the bank, shook himself a little and plunged 
in again and swam out toward Billy. ‘‘Where 
you goin’,” yelled a friend. 

“Sure,” said Silly, “I had to save myself 
first, but now I have to save Billy.” 


What He Had Back of His Head 

TEACHER: “Willie, why don’t you keep 
your hair combed?” 

Witte: “’Cause I have no comb.” 

TEACHER: ‘“‘Why don’t you tell your 
Mother to buy one.” 

Write: “’Cause then I will have to comb 
my hair.” 


Winners of the Think and Grin Contest 


Silvert A. Gordahl, Fertile, Minn., Marcel 
Molieres, San Francisco, Calif., Fred Sarkis, 
W. Philadelphia, Pa., Lewis R. Thompson, Jr., 
Wyckoff, N. J. 
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With a Blade 
of LIGHT he 
slew the Greatest 
of all Demons~ 


DARKNESS 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL Sates Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 





BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 
nae re CNN 
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straw thrown on the floor. A slave in those 
days who misbehaved surely got all that was 
coming to him.” 

“Ugh!” said Mary with a little shiver. “It 
gives me the creeps. I’ve seen enough of these 
cells. Let’s look for the secret passage.” 

“There is nothing very secret about it— 
now,”’ said the Owl. ‘‘The door isin the wall at 
the end of the cells. In the old days there was 
a secret door, a rock that swung open when 
a certain spot in the wall was pressed, but years 
ago the present iron door was built. Come along 
and we'll see if it is open. It was when I was 
here last.” 

The Owl took hold of the rusty latch and 
pulled. Slowly, and with a shower of dirt 
settling over them, the door groaned open, 
revealing a passage, perhaps five feet high and 
about three feet wide, which ran straight ahead 
and then twisted toward the left. 

“Poof,” said the Owl, as a breath of musty 
air blew into their faces. “A nice old tomb, 
isn’t it?” 

“Mum,” mused Mary. “I wonder what is 
around that turn?” 

‘TI don’t know,” replied the Owl. “ Nothing, 
I expect; but we don’t have to try to find out.” 

“‘N-o, I suppose not,” said Mary; “‘still I’m 
just curious enough to go that far. Come 
along.” 

“Oh, all right,” replied the Owl with a shrug 
of resignation. “Only look out for bats and 
darn—” he finished as he tripped and almost 
fell. ‘‘Boy,” he exclaimed, hopping about on 
one foot, “I sure hit my toe an awful crack.” 

He turned the flashlight on the ground at 
their feet and saw a section of half-inch iron 
pipe about fifteen feet long. This he rolled to 
one side of the tunnel and then, with Mary at 
his heels, once more started forward. 

The walls of the tunnel were dirt, with half- 
rotted timbers, here and there, still holding the 
sides in place. The floor was dirt, and as they 
walked, the dust of ages rose from it and hov- 
ered about them ina cloud. They reached the 
turn with Mary a step behind. The Owl flashed 
his light around the bend, and there huddled 
against a side of the tunnel, grinning up at 
them, lay a skeleton. 

Mary shrieked and whirling about dashed 
for the entrance. As she rounded the bend, her 
coat caught on one of the timbers on the tun- 
nel’s side. She wrenched at it, there was 
a splintering crash, a roar, and the next instant 
both were knocked from their feet by the dirt 
that poured down upon them. Something 
hard struck the Owl on the head, and as he fell, 
the flashlight dropped from his hand. 

Almost stunned, he lay on his side, half 
buried in the loose dirt, with something hard 
pressing into the small of his back. Then as his 
muddled brain began to function, he realized 
they were the victims of a cave-in. 

As clearer consciousness returned, the horror 
that Mary might have been killed or severely 
injured came with it. Thoroughly aroused, he 
cried, “‘Mary! Mary! Are you hurt?” 

Out of the darkness on his right came her 
voice. “I’m all right, but you sound half 
buried.” 

“T am,” said the Owl, “but I’ll dig out in 
a minute.” 

He twisted and writhed, and soon felt himself 
clear, except for what he judged to be a splin- 
tered board that held fast the lower part of his 
coat. Gathering himself together he wrenched 
forward, rip went his clothes, he was free. 

“How are you?” he asked, as he groped his 
way to Mary’s side. 

“Not bad,” she replied, bravely. “I was 
knocked one side when the dirt fell; and you?”’ 

“T’m all right,” replied the Owl. ‘Got a 
bump on the head that made me dizzy, but 
I’m over that, and now,” he continued, “you 
sit still, and first I’ll see if we can crawl over 
the top.” 

He lighted a match and scrambled up on the 
mound so far as he could, but found that the 
earth was packed solidly to the top of the 
passage, and that there apparently was so 
much between them and the open tunnel on thc. 
other side, that to clear away the top wa: 
impossible. 

“We might as well sit down,” he said, ‘“‘and 
see if we can think of a way out.’”’ He perched 
himself on the bank of earth and drew Mary 
down beside him. “Oh, I forgot,” he said; 
‘*you’ll spoil your clothes in this dirt.’’ 

“Everything I have on is ruined,” she re- 
plied. “But,” she continued with a little 
chuckle, “that gives me a dandy excuse to 
write to dad for money for new things.” 
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Your HEAD and your FEET 
must do good teamwork 









“USE your head,” the coach bawls out. Use 
your feet, too, he means. You can’t win unless 
you can depend on your feet—speedy, alert, secure 
from slipping. You can depend on them absolutely, 
if you wear Grip Sures. | 

The suction cup soles of Grip Sures are scientifically 
constructed to take a firm foothold on surfaces where other 
shoes slip. The soles are thicker—yet unusually light— 
and made of the liveliest, most resilient rubber. You feel 
as if you are walking or running “on springs”. 

It costs more money to build a shoe like the Grip Sure 
but it’s worth it to you in greater speed, safety and wearing . 
qualities. The sturdy uppers of finest-grade duck, match 
the tough soles in long life and resistance to strain. 

Ask for Grip Sures by name. The appearance of the 
distinctive suction cup sole has been widely imitated. But 
no other shoe actually grips by the same ‘scientific con- 
struction which is patented by us. 

Your shoe or sporting goods store either has Grip Sures 
in stock or can easily order them for you. If you have any 
trouble getting them, please write us. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber 


and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls, 


GRIP jj SURE 


The original patented suction-cup-sole shoe 


Connecticut 











Other Top Notch Shoes 


A PAIR of lower-priced Top Notch Shoes for knockabout 
everyday wear will enable you to save your Grip Sures exclus- 
ively for sports or difficult climbs. There is acomplete line of Top 
Notch “knockabout” shoes in a wide range of prices— every 
pair big value for the money. Look for the Top Notch Cross. 
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BOYS 


Shoot Straight 


for 
Money and Prizes 

















It’s easy! Thousands 
of boys are making 
their own _ spending 
money every week; all 
of them started like you—without 
any experience. We_ supplied 
everything and showed them how 
to make money the very first 
week. 


You can do the same. Join the 
Crowell Junior Salesmen and have 
the greatest fun in the world. It 
only needs a few minutes of your 
spare time a week and you will be 
repaid many times over. 


Besides a regular weekly income 
you will win wonderful prizes. 
Everything for camping from a 
flashlight to a scout uniform. Bi- 
cycles, radios, big league baseball 
outfits—all without cost. 


Fill in the coupon now and [I'll 
send you all information and a 
big catalog of prizes. Don’t de- 
lay! Don’t hesitate! Take 
the first step on the happy 
road of money and prizes. 


Dept. 22 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Thayer: I would like to hit the bull’s-eye and make money and win prizes. 
Please show me how. 


My Name. 


Address 





Town... 


When answering advertisements 


“Thank Heavens,” thought the Owl, “she’s 
got her nerve back,” and he began cheerfully 
to talk of how certain they were soon to be 
rescued. ‘‘Why, we must have been away now 
over an hour,” he said. ‘Mrs. Grace is sure 
to have missed us. It’s only a question of 
time before they look in the cellar and see the 
door open into the tunnel.” 

Yet all the while, reason told him their posi- 
tion was, if not desperate, decidedly dangerous, 
for although they would surely be missed, it 
might well be that no one would make a careful 
search of the cellar, and unless they did and 
saw the open door into the tunnel, who would 
be likely to suspect their plight? 

Rack his brains as he would, there seemed 
no way of escape. The mound of dirt against 
which they sat was too thick for him to dig 
through with his hands, and even if they could 
break out at the end of the tunnel near the 
river, they would have to pass safely the 
copperhead they had seen, and probably 
several others. 

The darkness, too, was appalling, seeming 
to wrap them in its inky folds and almost to 
smother them. Mary was chatting away 
gaily at his side, but the Owl answered her 
perfunctorily, his brain wrestling with the 
problem of how they were to escape. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and began dig- 
ging madly at the loose earth with his hands. 

“‘What in the world are you doing? You 
never can dig your way through this mound.” 

“Not trying to,” replied the Owl, “looking 
for the end of that pipe I fell over when we 
came in; if the other end is beyond the mound 
I can yell through it, and the noise will be 
magnified in the cellar. It ought to be along by 
this side,”’ he continued, scraping away. ‘Oh, 
boy, I’ve got it! and it’s not clogged with dirt. 
Now if the other end is free, we’ll soon be out.”’ 

He lay on his stomach and putting his lips 
to the end of the pipe yelled, ‘Oh, Slippery! 
Help! Help!—We’re in the tunnel.” This he 
repeated over and over until panting for 
breath, he had to stop. ‘I hope it’s clear at 
the other end,” he said. ‘“‘Wish I knew.” 

Again the Owl screamed at the top of his 
lungs, then placing his ear to the pipe he heard 
a faint echo “‘tunnel, tunnel.” 

“It’s free,” he cried delightedly. 
only a question of time.” 

For what seemed hours, they took turns call- 
ing, each relieving the other when tired, until at 
last Mary, after listening, sprang to her feet 
with a sob of delight. ‘“‘They’ve heard us,” she 
cried. ‘“‘Slippery’s at the other end, I heard 
his voice as plainly as over a telephone. 

The Owl heaved an immense sigh of relief. 
‘All right,” he said, ‘‘we might as well sit 
down and wait until they dig us out.” 

It seemed hours that they waited in the 
pitchy blackness until they heard the sound 
of shovels, and then more hours until a light 
streamed through from the other side and they 
heard Slippery telling them they would be out 
in a few minutes. Soon a passage was made 
large enough for them to squeeze through, and 
dirty and disheveled, they blinkingly burst 
into the light of the cellar. 

With a cry of joy Mary threw herself into 
her brother’s arms. “Brace up, old girl,’’ he 
said quietly, patting her on.the back. Then 
glaring over her shoulder at the Owl, he ex- 
ploded: ‘‘ You darn chump, you ought to have 
known better than to go into that tunnel. It 
hasn’t been safe for years.” 

“Wait a minute, Slippery,” said Mary. 
“He didn’t want to go; I made him take me. 
It was my fault,’and if he hadn’t thought about 
yelling through that pipe we might never have 
got out. Your room-mate has brains.” 

““Ves,”’ said Saleratus, who had been hover- 
ing about with a flat piece of cardboard in his 
hand. “Granted,” he continued, “the Owl 
has brains, but he’s got something else, too.”’ 

““What?” asked the Owl, innocently. 

“A pair of trousers without any seat,” 
replied Saleratus, with a grin, as he handed 
the Owl a paper of safety-pins. ‘Take these,”’ 
he continued. ‘“They’re the well-known 
Miracle brand, guaranteed to hold with the grip 
of a bull-dog and yet do not injure the thinnest 
fabric. I’m not trying to sell you these, Owl, 
they’re free, take’ —but the Owl brushing him 
aside, darted up the stairs to the haven of the 
dressing-room and his long ulster. 


“Now it’s 
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Now’s the time 
to get a Jantzen 
—and swim! 


Maybe you have a “‘rep’’ as a 
swimmer. Maybe you're just get- 
ting your stride. Anyhow, the: 
fellow with a Jantzen gets to the 
finish line first. 

Jantzens aren’t made for the chap who’s 
afraid he might get wet. They’re good 
looking; but not made just for looks. 
Jantzens are designed for active swimming. 
They fit snugly, like stockings. 

The all-wool material is tightly knitted 
by a process called Jantzen-stitch. Has that 
**give-and-take’” with every swimming 
motion. 

Jantzens wear along time. And owing to 
the elasticity of material, you will not 
outgrow one in a hurry. Most stores sell 


Jantzens. No extra cost for a suit with the 
red silk diving girl emblem sewed on. 
Ask your merchant for red diving girl 
sticker or send 4c for two. Style sheet sent 
free upon request. Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Ltd., Vancouver, Canada. 





The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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PocketGen 


“He’s my buddy!” 


OU wantawatch 

that keeps good 
time. Pocket Ben is 
that kind. 

He’s a member 
of the famous West- 
clox family — Big 
Ben and Baby Ben 
are his brothers. 

Men as well as 
boys carry Pocket 
Ben. Make him a 
buddy of yours. 

Sold everywhere 
— $1.50. With lumi- 
nous night-dial 
$2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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| **Gators” 
|_Concluded from page 29) 


April Fools’ Day || 








so as to make the neck smaller than the head 
or the body. The neck on the big old grand- 
father alligators is not small like it is on the 
younger reptiles; but we are making a middle- 
aged “gator” so we'll make the neck a bit 
smaller. To make the legs roll a piece of clay 
between your hands until it assumes the form 
of figure 4; then pinch the ends flat for the feet 
like figure 5; next, turn the “gator” over on 
his back and push the legs on until they stick, 
figure 6; after that you bend the legs up at the 
knees and down at the heels as in figure 7. 


HE head of the alligator, figures 8 and 9, 
is modeled into shape with one’s fingers and 








then two little pellets of clay are put on for 
eyes, figure 10, and over the eyes another little 
piece of clay is plastered, figure 11. That will | 
give the effect of figures 7 and 8. On young | 
alligators the eye is very prominent, almost, 
if not quite, as that of a frog; but the old 
fellows, as may be seen by the head shown 
next to figure 13, have eyes which are not so 
prominent. We will, however, stick to the | 
younger type and make the middle-aged alli- 
gator shown in figure 14. 

To make the ridges, which look like saw- | 
teeth on the alligator’s tail and back, it is only | 
necessary to pinch the clay between one’s | 
fingers, as in figure 12. The number and the 
arrangement of the “‘saw-teeth, ” on the middle 
of the back are shown in the back view, figure 
15. On the tail‘end of the tail, so to speak, 
there is only a single ridge, figures 15 and 16. 
Figure 17 shows the hind foot and figure 18 
the front foot. 

To make the mouth, take a flat-bladed knife 
and cut back beyond the eyes, as shown in 
figures 7, 8 and 14. Open the mouth, then 
round off the edge of the gums by running 
your finger along and close the mouth again. 
Figures 10 and 14 show the proper curve to 
the back of the jaw, which is easily made 
after you have opened the mouth and before 
you close it. 

Of course, it is not necessary in making a 
crude model to make the feet so carefully. 
One may use a knife to cut the toes apart and 
then model them with one’s fingers and make 
the front feet like a hand; but if you are going 
to make a “gator” you might as well make 
it correctly, as in figures 17 and 18. 


Now, then, put your alligator on a board 

somewhere and let it dry. If you have 
produced a real work of art, of which you are 
proud, when it is thoroughly dry, it may be 
baked in a hot fire and transformed into an 
earthenware model. But there are various 
other clays that are better suited for baking 
purposes than blue clay. We used blue clay 
because we could always secure a supply wher- 
ever we found men at work digging a cellar, 
for be it known that the circular valley in 
which Cincinnati, Newport and Covington are 
located seems to have been built on the order 
of a layer cake. Even the hills are layers of 
limestone, some of them composed entirely of 
the most charming and interesting fossils, 
petrified shells, petrified stone lilies, and, of 
the most interesting of all petrified trilobites. 
If you don’t know what these things are, 
look for them in your geology, for this is 
not a story about fossils, unless you live in 
Tennessee! 

There were two groups in that valley, how- 
ever, that were not petrified. One was the 
River Rats, although some folks thought that 
they would be much more charming and in- 
teresting as fossils than they were as live 
under-privileged boys. The other group was 
Monkey Sholes, Sandy Bar, Lerdom, and the 
rest of the gang. Both groups were live wires 
and sometimes pretty hot wires at that. 

I almost forgot to tell you that the scale- 
like markings on the “Jacare,” Caiman or 
“gator,” can be traced with a pointed stick. 

It is not recorded that any of the boarders 
were seen grinning, smiling or laughing on 
April the first—I mean the inmates of the 
house where they served the custard on 
Wednesdays—and I fear that had they dis- 
covered the villain who played the trick on 
them it would have been a sorry and a painful 
experience for the boy. But the tricks that 
Monkey Sholes, Sandy Bar, Lerdom, and 
the rest of the Boone Scouts played were 
all of them harmless; and made even the 
victims laugh after their first embarrassment 








Was over. 
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In the 1926 World’s Series 
42 out of all 49 players used 


D &M GLOVES 


OR MITTS 
The biggest stars in the game today 
pick their gloves and mitts from the 
Dé?M LINE 













You can handle those hot throws and sizzling 
_—- or make sensational catches in the out- 
eld like a veteran with a 


D&M Walter Johnson Glove 


All Models Are Now Sold at Popular Prices 
HERE THEY ARE—LOOK ’EM OVER 


( 








No. G39D Price $6.00 


No. G40D The identical model 
used by WALTER JOHNSON 
and forty other Major League 
Players. Price $7.50 


No matter what price you pay 
you will get a real glove of selected 
horsehide, specially oil treated, 
easy to “break in.” One that 
will improve your game and give 
years of service. 


BUY OF YOUR LOCAL 
D&M DEALER 


He sells the same kind of D&M Gloves 
and Mitts that are used by 58 catchers, 
24 first basemen and 299 infielders and 
outfielders in the Big Leagues. 


Ask him or send to us for our latest 
Catalog, Book of Official Rules and 
illustrated folders on playing the outfield, 
infield, stealing bases, fooling the batter, 
inside baseball, etc.—THEY RE FREE! 





No. G35D Price $5.00 





~ No. G52 Price $4.00 





THE 
DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
Department S 
PLYMOUTH, N.H., U.S.A. 





No. G6X Price $3.50 
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In the 
Big Ring 
of Life 


Whenever there’s 
a difficult thing 
to do, just set your 
teeth in a piece 
of Wrigley’s. 

The cool, sooth- 
ing taste and last- 
ing flavor of 
Wrigley’s — and 
the comforting 
“cushion” it makes 
between your 
grinders — will 
help you to push 
through and forge 


ahead to success! 














THis month we must reprint (for the bene- 
fit of new subscribers) a paragraph in the 
November PuzzLEcraFt: 

“Please note that a prize.is not given for 
solving a prize puzzle, but for making a puzzle 
so good that it wins a prize.” 

Scouts who are in earnest about winning a 
cash prize for answering puzzles must answer 
all the puzzles in one number of Boys’ LiFe. 

Moreover, all answers to April puzzles must 
get to this office by April 10. Address an- 
swers and original puzzles to PuzzLECRAFT, 
care of Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

For Original Puzzles 


Stanley Benscoter,$2. Kelsey C. Milner, Jr., 
$x. Wesley Wichman, $1. William F. Gray, 
$x. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Morris C. Valentine, Jr., $2. Paul Althouse, 


Ps 


Charade 


If one is bound to do my first 
His model must be good; 

If one is bound to find my /ast, 
Pray seek it near a wood. 

My whole, a rainy time of year— 

You'll guess it for it now is here. 


Some Strange Seas 


Exampte: Add a sea to a buzzing sound and 
make a pal. ANSWER: C-hum. 
1. Add a sea to a flower and make a small 
swiveled wheel. 
2. Add a sea to injury and make fascina- 
tion. 
3. Add a sea to presently and make a 
cathedral dignitary. 
4. Add a sea to a beautiful yellow sub- 
stance and make a slight arch. 
5. Add a sea to a pain and make a place for 
concealing or storing. 
6. Adda sea to a secure fastening and make 
a time-piece. 
7. Add a sea to a lyric poem and make a 
system of signals. 
8. Add a sea to an oil-burner and make a 
device for compressing. 
g. Add a sea to competent and make a 
strong rope. 
1o. Add a sea to depart and leave to adhere. 
tr. Add a sea to a pile and make inex- 
pensive. 
12. Add a sea to waken and make to revel 
noisily —CoNROD PENINGTON 


Letter Rebuses 
(Prize Puzzle) 


B ; 
B Fine confectionery. 
S 
a ats 
FO Sinks. 
Ply. « i 
S Shore-birds. 


iB CG; Useful in starting a fire. 
Warbling. 


—WESLEY WICHMAN. 


Novel Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, the initial letters 
will spell the name of a famous Southern 
general, and another row of letters will spell 
the number of the month of the year in which 
he was born. 

READING Across: 1. A very famous Italian 
painter. 2. Not perpendicular. 3. An Irish 
castle whose name means flattery. 4. A cord 
that stretches. 5. Ecstatic joy. 6. To em- 


barrass with hindrances. 7. Reverberating. 
8; A famous swimmer of the Hellespont. 9. 
Preparing for publication. 10. To fill with 
enthusiasm.—WILLIAM F. Gray. 


Boys’ Nicknames 
(Prize Puzzle) 

1. Prefix a boy’s nickname to a piece of lum- 
ber, and make a place where large posters are 
displayed. 

y 2. Prefix a nickname to a repetition, and 
make an Oriental drum. 

3. Prefix a nickname to pallid, and make a 
bird. 

4. Prefix a nickname to a tramp, and make 
a book for holding photographs. 

5. Prefix a nickname to a male descendant, 
and make a common weed. 

6. Prefix a nickname to a cooking utensil, 
and make a Chinese river-boat. 

7. Prefix the nickname of a very famous 
man of to-day to a city in Indiana, and make 
a city in Alberta. 

8. Prefix a nickname to a suffix denoting a 
science, and make the study of language. 

9. Prefix a nickname to an epoch, and make 
pasturage. 

to. Prefix a nickname to consumed, and 
make to bestow. 

11. Prefix a nickname to a royal proclama- 
tion, and make a married man. 

12. Prefix a nickname to a lock of hair, and 
make a bed.—Staniey BENSCOTER. 


A Flock of Birds 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction), the names of ten 
birds may be spelled out. ‘The path from one 
name to another is continuous and every letter 
must be used once. 

—KELSEY CHARLES MILNER, JR. 


Answers to March Puzzles 
ConNECTED Squares. I. Pastel, Alpine, 
spears, tiaras, enrage, lessen. II. Mussel, 
untame, stives, savors, emerge, lessee. III. 
Nipper, insure, psalms, pulpit, ermine, rested. 
IV. Easter, averse, Semite, tribal, estate, 
reeler. 


Prima Acrostic. The Sunrise Kingdom. 


1. Thumb. 2. Hoard. 3. Elude. 4. Spear. 
5. Under. 6. Nerve. 7. Rifle. 8. Impel. 
g. Scent. 10. Erode. 11. Knife. 12. Irish 
13. Never. 14. Gnome. 15) Diana. 16. 


Overt. 17. March. 

Musicat Acrostic. Primals, John Philip 
Sousa. Cross-words: 1. Juvenile. 2. Observer. 
3. Hilarity. 4. Negative. 5. Peculiar. 6. 
Humorous. 7. Insolent. 8. Location. 9. 
Injector. 10. Persuade. 11. Separate. 12. 
Obstruct. 13. Uncouple. 14. Stubborn. 15. 
Approach. From 1 to 6, cornet; 7 to 11, banjo; 
12 to 19, clarinet; 20 to 26, violin; 27 to 31, 
cello; 32 to 38, trumpet; 39 to 44, guitar; 45 to 
49, piano; 50 to 53, oboe; 54 to 57, harp; 
58 to 66, accordion; 67 to 70, tuba; 71 to 74, 
lute. 

AppeD Letters. Fl. Oat, exile, own, it, 
inch, our, aunt, edge, oral, ask. 

Draconat. Ganges. 1. Girdle. 2. Rabble. 
3. Panama. 4. Shaggy. 5. Spinet. 6. Slaves. 
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Clean Shots; 


CLEAN 


Teeth 


proclaim “a winner’ 


Young Davis's serve is a vest- 
pocket edition of Tilden’s. 

Already his smiling face is getting 
into the papers. As he walks back to 
the sidelines, the winner of a match, 
his clean, white teeth picture “Health.” 
And it is health that gives him the 
power to cover the court like lightning 
—to smash the ball across the net. 

You can have teeth as clean and 
white as those of Davis. How? By 
using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
just as he does. 

You'll like its pleasant taste, but 
more than that you'll like the way it 
becomes a bubbling white foam that 
washes your teeth, gums and mouth 
absolutely clean. You'll like, too, the 
way it gets between your teeth, re- 
moving the causes of decay. 

You'll like Colgate’s too because it 
isn’t druggy. It makes your mouth 

feel so clean that you just know there 
can be no disease there. 

Try this cleansing Dental Cream 
free. Mail the coupon below, and get 


a generous sample without charge. 


rs 


Est, 1806—/—N EW YORK 






© 1927 C. &Co. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 209-D, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Who wants to | 
take one of these 
Instruments 
home, /o try for 
Six Days? 






The ‘Buescher Trumpet 
C Melody Saxophone 
and True Tone Trombone 


What is your favorite wind in- 
strument? Saxophone, Trump- 
et, Trombone, Cornet? You 
can have any Buescher you 
choose for six days’ trial in 
your own home. 


Show Dad and Mother what you 
can do in just those few days. 


You can soon Master 
a “Buescher 


Every boy wants to play some 
musical instrument. Because the 
boy who can play has more fun and 
many opportunities that boys who 
cannot play, do not have. You can 
soon master a Buescher. Many play 
scales the first hour, easy tunes the 
first week. 


—if you can pass this test 


But you must be able to pass this 
test. {1} Whistle a tune, any tune. 
{2} Keep step with the band or 
other march music. If you can do 
these things you can learn to play 
in no time. 


N othing like a Buescher 


But Remember! Only with a Buescher 
Instrument is rapid progress assured. 
Because Buescher Instruments are easy 
to finger and easy to blow. That is why 
the great professionals play Bueschers. 
Finest instruments made. 


Sign the coupon below and mail it to- 
day for complete information as to how 
you can get one of these wonderful in- 
struments for six days’ trial. This will 
not obligate you in any way. Besides, we 
will sen ~ also a beautiful catalog 
showing all the models of your favorite 
instrument. Mail coupon now. Mention 
instrument you like best. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1979 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


~ 

| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 375 
ant _in ee Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

emen: Without obligating me in any wi: lease send 

me your free literature. Mention he Fem in. 


| Age?..... Name instrument. 





| Name. 


Address. 
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|climbing down; he signaled for Paul to do 








The SKy Test 
(Concluded from page 9) 
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|control of himself. He remembered that the 
| Colonel was in the rear cockpit. 

| “Spin!” he muttered to himself. ‘“Neu- 
tralize the controls!” . 

A basic law of the air—that neutralizing 
of the controls. It removed the tail-assembly 
angles, stream-lined the tail-assembly surface 
so that the rush of air could not twist the 
plane as it fell, but would rush on past. It 
made a spin simply a dive. 

Paul Hamilton got the controls in neutral. 
The spin ceased instantly, but they were 
| diving downward at a terrific speed. The 
| earth had risen rapidly in the seconds of the 
| spin. 
| Then the cadet moved the joy-stick back 
| toward him, slowly, testingly. He wanted to 

bring the ship out of that dive as gently as 
possible. Too much of a pull on the wing 
surfaces, the tail-assembly—such an action 
might prove fatal. 

He banked —- oan: ee his a 
heart leaped. There was one chance—and 
|only one! The north corner of the Field was P icked these Shoes for You 


| just about within gliding distance. It was 










Red Blooded American Heroes 





What Scouts 
Think of 
Herman Shoes 


G. MAXWELL WINGO, 
Springfield, Mo.: 
**Easy to shine and 
hard to wear out!” 

LeRoy ZEDER, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: ““When 
you start, they feel 
good; when you 
finish, they feel 
good.” 

WARREN H. BUCKLES, 
Pawnee, IlIl.: 

“Sturdy enough for 










rough ground, seldom used for ship landing. 
But it was the only possible landing place 
within gliding distance. 

Cadet Hamilton headed the ship for the 
north corner. He kept his glide-angle as 
shallow as possible—holding flying speed and 
getting the greatest possible distance out of 
it. The wind whistled gently through the 
wires. Then Cadet Hamilton called out 
loudly, knowing that the Colonel would hear 
as the wind carried his words back. 

“Stick jammed in the zoom, sir. I couldn’t 
get her leveled off. Engine died in the pull. 
Can’t start her. I’m trying to make the 
Field, sir!” 

There was no reply from the Colonel, and 
Cadet Hamilton did not dare jerk his head 
around. He was too anxious to make the Field. 
There was no power now—nothing to pull him 
up into the air if he saw that a landing would 
result in a crash 

Lower and lower the ship dropped—and 
nearer it came to the Field. It was less thana 
hundred yards from the earth, and a yellow 
road, when Cadet Hamilton saw the wires. 
Telephone wires! 

They blocked his chance of getting into the 
Field. He would not have enough altitude to 
get over them—and they would rip the ship 
to pieces if he crashed into them. 

Suddenly he nosed the plane downward 
sharply. There was a chance! If he could 
get under them, and still clear the ground, he 
could make the Field! 

The plane shrilled at a sharp angle. Then 
he pulled back on the joy-stick. He held his 












HERMAN 
SEA SCOUT 
Dress Shoe 


Sizes up to 6 . $5.00 
Siscs over 6. . .$5.75 





breath as the glistening wires stabbed above HERMAN 
them. The ground was less than five feet SEA SCOUT 
below the under-carriage of the ship. Dress Oxford 


Sizes up to6. .$5.00 


They were under the wires—beyond them! 
Siscs over 6. .$5.75 


He held the joy-stick back against his coat, 
allowed the plane to lose its flying speed, but 
not to get far from the ground. Slowly it 
settled. The ground was rough; mechanically 
Paul reached to cut the switch, preventing 
fire in a crash. His body jerked in surprice. 
The switch was already cut! 

Then the wheels struck, simultaneously 





work shoes and 
light enough to be 
comfortable.”’ 





Nearly half a century counseling with millions 
of fire fighters, policemen, and heroes in every 
walk of industry, who give shoes the hardest pos- 
sible usage, showed us how to make good looking, 
long wearing and comfortable shoes. 


It was a great tribute to our experience when 
we were commissioned to make the Herman 


Official Boy Scout Shoe. 


Thousands of Scouts, who have felt the pride and 
comfort of wearing these shoes, were delighted be- 
yond all bounds at the new Herman Official Sea 


Scout Shoe for school, church and all dress-up wear. 


Do This Good 
Turn Daily 


Protect yourself against the 
foot disabilities that put so 
many men on the sidelines of 
life—by doing this good turn 
daily: 


Slip your feet into one of the 

lerman Official Sea Scout 
Shoes, which conform in every 
particular to the Official Scout 
Dress Shoes and Dress Ox- 
ford—except that  they’re 
made in Hack leather. And 
the prices are the same, too. 
Ask at your shoe store for 
Herman Official: insist on 
Herman’s. And send for 
our booklet, “On Being 
Prepared.” 


Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co. 
Millis, Mass. 





with the tail-skid. The landing was slow— 
and perfect. The ship bounced once, twice 
—then rolled to a halt. Cadet Hamilton 
turned his head. The Colonel was already 


the same. 

The cadet did so. He noted the grim smile 
on the Commanding Officer’s face. And he 
managed a weak smile himself. 

There was a little silence. Then Colonel 
Daly spoke. His voice was very calm. 

“That was a nice piece of flying, Cadet 
Hamilton. You see, J jammed that joy-stick, 
and J cut that switch, while you were trying 
to get her out of that zoom.” 

Cadet Paul Hamilton stared and then 
grinned. The Colonel chuckled. 

“But you dodged those wires nicely, son,” 
he said enthusiastically. “And I was a bit 
shaky when I saw them. They werent up 
three days ago.” 

He smiled into the cadet’s questioning eyes. 
When he spoke again his voice was quite official, 
dignified. 

“T feel that certain reports I’ve had con- 
cerning your flying are not justified,” he said 
slowly. ‘I shall recommend your wings.” 

And Cadet Paul Hamilton knew then that 








he had not failed, after all, in his sky test. 
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te American boy of today 
is ambitious — anxious to 
make something of himself. That 
is why so many boys now own 
Coronas. 

Some of these boys are learn- 
ing to write stories. Others are 
earning money in their spare time 
doing typing. In high school and 


college the boy who owns a 


The finest portable that can be built 


The latest Corona, shown below, is 
the finest portable typewriter you 
ever saw—with standard keyboard, 
wide carriage, twelve-yard, two- 
color ribbon, variable line spacer 


Look up “Corona” in your phone book — and see this latest machine 
—or mail the coupon for full particulars of our easy payment plan. 


American boy 
you ought to own a CORONA 


If you are a 


typical 


Corona is raising his marks by 
turning in neat, legible papers. 
And the boys who have gone into 
business are forging ahead more 
rapidly because of their knowl- 
edge of typewriting. 

Talk it over with Dad tonight 
—and tell him about the latest 
Corona now on display at all 
Corona stores. 


—all the advantages of a big 
machine. Yet it is portable. You 
can buy it on easy terms, and 
trade in an old typewriter if you 
have one. 








I should like to know its trade-in value. Address... 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
404 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part please send me full infor- 
mation about Corona and details of your easy payment plan, 





Use this safe 
Official 





You know that axe han- 
dies do loosen, because 
wood will shrink. 

But the Plumb Official 
Axe has a remarkable in- 
vention. When the handle 
loosens, you just turn a 
screw and it is tight and 
safe again. 

A keen edge, a tough- 
ened head, and a tight 


When the handle,—that is what 
handle Plumb gives you. 
loosens At hardware stores, with 


(as all leather sheath, $1.80; with 
handles do) infantry canvas sheath, 
justa $1.65 (except in Far West 
turn of and Canada). 

the screw 

Sone 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











| FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 












the World TALOG 
ae UAVS CREE / 


The most com: line, including Step-Plane, Baby 
Buzz and Zip 3 also most seaworthy models. 
R 
$44.00 
and up 
Improved models. Safe and sea 
durable. Easy to row and handle wi 


Canees 
$43.00 
and up 
Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 









. Strong and 
oars. 





engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 


CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES <<" 


———> 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. co. 


203 Ann St. ; 1m St. 
PesuTico = ( PB sn 1 CORTLAND 





WISCONSIN NEW YORK 
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With fingers that shook a little in spite of 
all he could do to steady them, Ted took the 
notebook and pencil and proceeded to write. 

Properly such a message would have read 
briefly: ‘Take siding at Spruce Lake for west- 
bound Wreck Special 27. (Signed) H. Jones.” 

In order that he might carry out the plan in 
his mind, which required a much longer mes- 
sage, this is what Ted wrote, meanwhile pray- 
ing that the bandit had told the truth when 
he declared he knew nothing of train order 
procedure: 

“To Conductor Brownley, Train No. 52, 
Mountain Express, Crossmore. Please take 
siding at Spruce Lake and wait there for 
Wreck Special No. 27. (Signed) _H. Jones, 
Chief Despatcher.” 

Ted held his breath as he handed the note- 
book back to the bandit. The man studied 
the written lines. 

“Tf he really does know how a train order 
usually runs,” a voice seemed to say in Ted’s 
ear, “‘it’s all off with you right here!” 

But the man made no threatening move. 
He read carefully to the end, and returned the 
book. 

“That looks O. K.,” he said. “‘Go ahead!” 

With new courage Ted grasped the key 
button. Unconsciously the bandit provided 
further help when he directed, “And send as 
much as possible like the despatcher at the 
Junction.” 

“T shall,” said Ted with good will. “He is 
a rapid sender; I'll try to send at just the 
same speed.” 

Ted opened the key lever, briskly called 
“CM, CM, CM,” and signed the despatching 
office call, “HJ.” 

“T, I, CM,” clicked back the answer from 
the operator at Crossmore. 

Rapidly Ted began his message. And this 
is what he sent, and what the at first mystified 
operator at Crossmore wrote down: 

“Conductor Brownley, No. 52, Crossmore. 
This is sent by Ted Bradley, son of agent at 
Hopewodd, from Spruce Lake. Hold-up 
planned here. Wire is cut east. Only say 
O. K. then report to despatcher at Hopewood 
Junction on another wire.” 

The message required less than two minutes 
for sending, but to Ted it seemed an hour be- 
fore he reached the end, closed the key and 
dropped his hand. Another hour seemed to 
drag by while he waited for the Crossmore 
operator’s response. Would the man at CM 
return the simple “O. K.” that Ted had re- 
quested? Or would he say something that 
would give the whole thing away to the bandit 
telegrapher? 

The sounder clicked open. Ted almost 
gasped his relief as it rattled tersely, “O. K.” 

The bandit leader caught it. 

“O.K. Good! That’s thail” 

He sprang to his feet. “Now disconnect!” 

Ted lost no time in complying. 

“Just chuck the stuff back under the tree!” 

Instruments, wire and box were thrust out 
of sight under the low branches of the neigh- 
boring cedar. 

“Now, everybody back to the car!” 

It was at this juncture that a new danger 
for the first time presented itself to Patrol 
Leader Ted. What would the bandits now do 
with him? Of course they would not free him, 
to provide the sheriff with a description of 
them! What would they do? 

The question was partially answered as soon 
as they reached the car in the form of a coil 
of rope produced from beneath the rear seat. 
In a few moments Ted was snugly bound, 
wrists and ankles, his hands behind his back, 
and tossed into the rear of the car. 

Without entering the car the leader started 
the engine, and carefully adjusted its speed. 
There was a brief whispered discussion be- 
tween the three men, and they headed back 
in the direction of the railroad. 

Ted attacked the first hitch. Within a few 
minutes he had loosened it and worked it free. 
Fingers and wrists and back ached with the 
strain, but he held doggedly on, and finally the 
last hitch was loosened. The knot followed, 
and his feet were free. 

As+Ted recovered a sitting position on the 
seat, from the west there came the mellow 
notes of a locomotive whistle. 

It was the “Mountain!” He had but a few 
minutes for his next move! What should it be? 

The engine of the car was still running 
softly beneath him. 

Quickly in spite of his bound hands, Ted 
climbed over into the driver’s seat. With his 
foot he released the brake. Twisting about, 
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Sousa Endorses the 
- Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the Har- 


monica,” says Lieut. Commander 
John Philip Sousa, famous band- 
master, “and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boys and girls whoare now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner “Marine Band” today 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
150, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 

























BOOKS 


For Boys 








THE RELIEF 
PITCHER 

By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. A new story of 
boarding school life and sports. 
SCOUTING IN THE DESERT 

By E. T. Tomlinson. A story of Pershing’s 
pursuit of Villa. $1.75 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF AMUSEMENTS 

By A. Fred’k Collins. New stunts, magic, 
catches, etc. Illustrated. $2.00 
THE WAR CHIEF 

By Elmer R. Gregor. A story of Cheyenne 
and Ogalala Sioux Indians. $1.75 
GET ’EM MAYFIELD 









$1.75 




























By Harold M. Sherman: A stirring tale of 
basketball. $1.75 
ANCHOR’S AWEIGH f 
By Fitzhugh Green. The fourth book in the 
Annapolis series. $1.75 
These are Appleton Books 
Send for Catalog of Boys’ Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 



















Ralph Dexter 
famous banjoist 
N.Y.C.uses a Gibson 


Mastertone Stringed 
Instruments 


(ar banjos are today’s most popular instru- 
ments. Snappy, powerful, musical tone wins in- 
stant admiration, everywhere. Easy to leara, easy to 
own. Send for catalogs and details of easy payment 
plan on Gibson banjos, guitars, mandolins, ukeleles. 
Gibson Inc. 402 Parsons St. 

~ Kalamazoo, Mich>~ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 











| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
' 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


i 
| 
I 
: : 
' Please send full information about your : 
Outdoor School and Camp to 1 
1 r 
1 

i 
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(Parent’s Signature) 





back to the wheel, and bracing himself on the 
seat on one knee, with fingers of his bound 
hands he reached the clutch and threw it into 
low. Quickly he shifted his position until his 
fingers found the controls. The car jumped 
just as he switched his grasp to the rim of the 
steering wheel. And, crouched as he was, 
back to the wheel, and head twisted far around 
to watch the road, Ted had the car moving 
out toward the road. 

With growing excitement and delight, Ted 
got thc car squarely into the ruts of the road, 
and headed for the railroad crossing. 

He had almost reached it when the rumbling 
of the train ceased. There was a seemingly 
long interval of intense silence. Suddenly the 
quict was shattered by a volley of pistol shots. 

With a cry of triumph Ted ,reached and 
stepped on the gas, and the car leaped forward. 


Two or three minutes later, passengers of 

the Mountain Express, tumbling in excite- 
ment to the platform of the little station, 
turned with astonishment toward the near-by 
road, at the spectacle of a car driven by a 
bareheaded boy, crouched in the driver’s seat 
with his back to the steering wheel. 

The boy swung the car in toward the 
station. By a series of gymnastic contortions 
he brought it to a stand beside the platform, 
and half collapsed in his seat. 

“Did they get them—all three?” he panted. 

“Yes. They are just bringing back the 
third,” someone responded. “He was running 
across the field, and when he saw you in the 
car, he stopped. He threw his gun into the 
air, and gave himself up.” 

One of the big stories of the following morn- 
ing’s newspapers all across the country was 
that of the hold-up that had been defeated by 
a young Boy Scout telegrapher, “who had 
completed his job by driving the bandits’ wait- 
ing car from its place of concealment, although 
bound hand and foot.” 
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from their sleep in the grass by the hot flame 
spreading and tearing in fan-shape through 
the pampas. A tiger screamed. Mendez and 
Dick, looking that way, saw him spring, his 
tawny and black body outlined an instant 
against the glare. Then he came on in a 
direct line for the place where Mendez and his 
small group were reined in. Fleeing from one 
enemy fire, he saw another, man, and he 
opened his huge mouth in a growl of defiance 
and fury. Several guns were lifted, but 
Mendez shouted: | 

“Don’t shoot!” 

The jaguar bounded forward, then veered 
to one side and passed in a high leap, snarling 
a last fierce challenge as he went by not a 
dozen paces from Mendez’s horse, which 
reared and almost overbalanced in its terror. 


“His eyes! How he lifted his head and 
scorned us! So magnificent! so proud!” 
Mendez exclaimed with admiration. ‘“‘Let 
him live!” 


“What an extraordinary man!” Uncle 
Horace murmured. Thereafter the Indians 
spoke of that jaguar—which had reasoned like 
a man the best way to get out of the flames 
and then had dared men in the effort—as the 
Little Brother of El Tigre. 

“No one of the enemy has got past us?” 
Mendez demanded of the Brothers Perez and 
Gonsalvo, who rejoined him now with their 
band. 

“Not one!” Gonsalvo shouted. 

“That would be impossible, Capitan,” said 
Juan Perez, speaking with dignity. “We have 
lost only the snake skin; but we have gained 
many horses. Though they fired some shots 
and a few of our men have wounds, I am un- 
hurt. So is Pio. So is Concepcion. It is 
Juan Perez who tells you these things—a tree 
of a man, Capitan.” . 

“T am eager to see that tiger reserved for 
me by El Presidente,” Mendez said, with a 
silkiness in his voice that gave Dick a little 
chill at his hair roots. The boy was suddenly 
conscious of an almost overmastering fatigue. 
How many hours had he ridden, he wondered 
dimly? Since dawn! And—the ghastly 
terribleness of this business tonight. . . . He 
felt a clasp like iron about him. His bridle 
was taken out of his hand. . . . He was being 
held on somehow, limp as he was. . . . Froma 
long way off, it seemed, he heard Mendez’s 
harsh voice . . . like a rasping blast from an 
iron horn:— 

“cc March!” . 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for May) 



































IS season’s needs can be filled best and most economic- 
ally in our notably complete boy’s department. Par- 


ticularly timely, now are: 


TOPCOATS: Smart single breasted box-type coats, with 
light tweeds, grays and tans predominating; for boys from 
12 to 18. Also double breasted sport coats, box-style, for 
boys 3 to 10. Beautiful fabrics, tailored in our own shops. 


SUITS: Two-knicker spring suits in imported tweeds, 2 
and 3 button sack style, for boys 7 to 18. Also box-pleat 


norfolk suits in sizes 6 to 13. 


JUVENILE SUITS: Exceptionally attractive button-on suits 
with flannel English shorts, striped imported broadcloth 
blouse, silk sport belt and tie—all in matched colors. 
Decidedly new and outstandingly smart. 


HATs: Hats for boys of all ages, regen, | felt hats with 


the current snap-brim style in the new 


spring. 


Browning King &Co. 


ght shades of 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 


DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 
ette . 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 4190 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 
11th St. 


MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., cor. Chapel & 


High Sts. 

NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 

OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 

Chestnut Sts. 

PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
Forbes & Meyran Ave. 

———— Westminster & Eddy 


ts. 
ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bidg., 
324 Main St. 





BROOKLYN 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 





Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 
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Can you hold your course—without 
changing your stroke? 


snappy in design. Each is patterned 
after an actual Indian model. 

If you want a light canoe and at 
the same time a canoe of amazing 
durability—a canoe used by hunters, 
scouts and explorers the world over, 


| 


Can you steer a straight course by 
paddling on the starboard side of a 
canoe — without once breaking the 
regular rhythm of your strokes? The 
trick, as*you probably know, lies in 
slowly turning the left wrist just before 
the blade is removed from the water. et an “Old Town.” Priced as low as 
It’s easy to paddle an “Old Town” in 58. From dealer or factory. 
such a skilful manner, for “Old Town Free illustrated catalog gives prices 
Canoes” are perfectly balanced. They and complete information about sail- 
respond instantly to every dip and jing canoes, square stern canoes for 
turn of the blade. outboard motors, dinghies, etc. Write 
“Old Town Canoes” are outstand- today. Orn Town CANOE Co., 794 
ingly good-looking too — trim and Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





| Good Old 


Psychology | 
(Concluded from page 21) | 





























Scout Executives and Council 
Members— 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS FREE 
HELP TO BUILD UP YOUR LOCAL 
SCOUT ORGANIZATION 


Official Boy Scout Calendars for 1928 are 
published by Brown & Bigelow with the guidance 
and approval of the National Executive Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Large “Indoor Billboard” Calendars hanging 
in offices and public places tell your community 
about the splendid work Scouting accomplishes. 
The “Boy Scout Record Calendar” is for the 
personal use of each Scout. He will treasure it, 
because it contains facts and figures which he 
wants to keep. All the different sizes have a pic- 
ture painted by L. W. Hitchcock, printed in eight 
colors and illustrating one of the Scout Laws. 


The Calendars are sold to one” prominent 
business man in each town, who thus stamps 
himself as a progressive and public-spirited citi- 
zen by financing the distribution of the Calendars. 
In this way the Boy Scout organization secures 
splendid publicity at no cost, and the business 
man secures a high-class Calendar which is wel- 
comed by everyone and builds goodwill for him. 
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Hundreds of Boy Scout Executives have cooperated in placing this fine advertising 
in their own communities. We invite your inquiry for further details. 
BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance Advertising 
Quality Park St. Paul, Minnesota 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Quality Park 
t. Paul, Minnesota 


I am interested in further details relative to the Official Boy Scout Calendars for 1928. 
Name 


Address 
I hold the following office in our local Scout Organization 














clock is half an hour slow. I can’t understand 
—it was on time last night by your father’s 
watch.” 

Seven o’clock! I ate with one eye on the 
faithless timepiece and the other divided 
between my plate and my mouth. Ten min- 
utes filled me up and I wasn’t called Phil-up 
for nothing! I had already dressed, so I was 


all set to sally forth. 


‘THE slowest taxicab in the world, if you ask 

me. The longest seventeen miles in the 
universe. It was eleven forty-five when we 
reached the fair grounds. Not a soul I knew 
was in sight as I slipped through the crowd 
and darted across the track. Out on the field 
they were fighting out the wearisome details 
of pole-vaulting, with about twenty contest- 
ants, and officials who stepped up the bar inch 
by inch. 

I was about to touch one of these on the 
shoulder and ask him about the distance runs, 
when I felt a tap on my own shoulder. “ Billy!” 
I exclaimed joyfully. ‘Have they run the 
mile?” 

“Nope. Say, let’s get away from the crowd, 
so I can slip you something.”’ 

“What is it?” 

“Your suit and spikes. Don’t ever tell I 
sneaked ’em to you. Our bus is over here— 
you can change inside. ’Spect you’d better 
stay there till the race, too; we don’t want 
Johnny to see you.” 

I changed, pronto, as Mexican Charlie says, 
and then crouched there in that stuffy bus 
till I saw Billy come darting through the 
crowd. “It’s the half-mile. Hurry,” he 
urged. “You’re number six—here, let me pin 
it on you. And, say, we’re in luck. Only ten 
starters and there’ll only be one heat, but that 
isn’t the luck part of it. Johnny’s gone. I 
saw him start off a few minutes ago with Pro- 
fessor Hardin, and they ain’t going any place 
but to eat!” 

“‘Here’s hoping they have good appetites!” 
I exclaimed, jumping out of the car. “I can 
run lots faster if I know Johnny isn’t watch- 
ing ” 

Something must have done it. I ran the 
race of my life. That half-mile was just a 
step for me. I was a bit too anxious at the 
start; I had been running that race in my mind 
ever since I discovered that my shirt was 
missing—well, ever since I suspected Johnny 
of being the author of its disappearance. 

I had one moment of dismay, along about 
halfway. I discovered that Billy was not in 
the race. I hadn’t seen him in the line of 
starters, took it for granted that he was there 
somewhere. Billy not in the race—Johnny 
not on the field—suit and spikes sneaked to me! 
Wonder if it could be a—but the thought died 
in the stress of the race. 

It was a pretty one, but I won it in the first 
hundred yards; I stole a lead that the field 
never got back. I finished strong, at least ten 
yards ahead of my nearest rival. 

I don’t think I ever would have got away 
from the cheering crowd if it hadn’t been for 
Billy Lourdes, who wormed his way close up 
behind me and whispered shrilly: ‘Beat it, 
Phil, the eaters are back.”” So I dug my way 
out, and we hid away in the bus once more. 
That is, I did; Billy went back to the meet. 
It was nearly an hour before I saw him again, 
bustling excitedly down the aisle of parked 
cars. 

“Shake a couple o’ legs,”’ he called. “‘They’re 
lining up now. I just couldn’t get away from 
Johnny any quicker. Here’s your number, 
hold still, racehorse, while I stick it on you. 
Now listen close, and don’t interrupt, or ask 
fool questions. I’m number nine, in case 
you can’t see anything but my back. I’m 
starting but not finishing, see? No, no ques- 
tions now! I’m pacemaker. I’m going to lead 
out the bunch and kill ’em off. Never mind 
why! I’m going to. Don’t get too far behind, 
but don’t try to follow me, see? I’ll blow up, 
I expect it’ll be a real blow-up at that, but it 
don’t matter, about halfway. So will a lot of 
others if they’ve tried to keep me in sight. 
And the stragglers ought to be easy picking for 
you. Here we are,”’ for we had been scurrying 
along as he talked; “‘get in your place.” 

I looked up, then sidewise, and then quickly 
down again, for I had looked straight into the 
unsmiling eyes of Johnny Weiss. My heart 
sank, then began pounding harder than ever. 
I’d show him whether I could run or not! 

My heart was still misbehaving when the 
starter shot us off, and for a second I forgot all 
about Billy’s warning and started to sprint 
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“CHICAGg> 


RUBBER TIRES 


Speedy and Silent, 


As 
EverydayisDerbyDayfor ¢ FR Avs 
Boys and Girls on “CHICAGO” aa A BAF} 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates, 
Silently, likea flash oflightning 
you pass up all the rest. 

To win races and enjoy skat- 
ing ask for “CHICAGO’S.” The 
only successful Roller Skate 
with ball- _bearing disc wheels, 








9, shock- 
absorbing qubler tires. I a Jo - ~~ Club 


At your Hardware Ss Roll on 
Goods Dealer or shipped direct ff im 1 tombarship Fee — 


a 
on receipt of $4,00. C\ with 106 to cover 


Chicago Roller Skate Company Pgh ate Pa Mon loathly 
4457 W. Lake St. Chicago, U.S.A. Write Today = 











CAMP VEGA 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, Can- 
ada. A Boys’ Paradise 

A select Private Camp, 

owned and directed by a 


Scoutmaster. Three Eagle 
Scouts were members of 


canoe trips, excellent fish- 
ing, riding under British 
x. —- valry officer, archery, 3 


Send for beau- 





motor boats, sail boat, 
A staff of councilors that poys ‘like. 
tifully illustrated booklet. 


420 Burns Street, WILLIAM C. HAZEL Forest Hills, L. L, N. Y. 

















Eels, Mink Moskrate ete. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 
STEEL WIR 


They catch them im Tike a a ras p catches flies. Big —_ 


Catch Fis 


makers ee 
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maki bat bale bait me, rap Offer for £ 
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outemehRocateirpens 
. pannar ine cables, 
wire rope, telepraoh 
and telephone whe re 
fiat wire ae 
Sent aeag erent ki 

8! srbed * wire, sheet 


wire re tnceet wir wins fate 
neat; concrete niisdessing ioe mesh, 7 


wii wire-rope 
ee spe a ated story tes, ‘ot Bow stect oh and "wire is made, also 
‘© wires sent free, 










NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 

plusArmy Goods lists many things ‘ 

you need for camoing, hiking, etc. 

Teuts, Blankets, ots, “yo 
, Breeches, Bugies, Haversacks, e 

at bargain prices. Send 4c Dacre 

today for es Established 1868. 


aw & Navy Supply _. 


Box 1835, Richmond, V 
Camps-Information | 


Free catalogs on Summer Cam including: Ex 
Coaching in Swimming, Baseball, Track, Horseback 
ing, Tenuis. Bean out-door athlete, State age, ones 
limit, etc. Apply American Schools Association, Box L. 
Times Bidg.,"N.Y.C. 1204S ‘Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


TION Study at home and 
learn about this tre- 
mendous new development. 














Millions of dollars will be created. 

Thousands of positions open. Engineers, 

executives, salesmen, pilots, riggers, mechanics, 

photographers—all will be needed. .Write for 
free booklet B L 4, 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PROMOTION OF AVIATION, INC. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








TEXAS RANGER 
BELT 


Just the thing fora red-blooded out- 
door boy. Wide, py 
tan cowhide w' an extra heavy 
special nickel el Bucklesent postpaid o on 
reseintet $1.00. Satisfaction 

ifor$2. Ege 


Cais size must accompany orde 
| BAR E TRADING CO., Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


April 4th to It is 
NATIONAL 
BASEBALL WEEK 





F course, you 
want meee 
our game year. 
Well then, here’s a 
hint from :ameee 
Hornsby himself — 
“Good equipment 
does a whale of a lot 
to better yourgame” 
—there ag oes boys. 
In fact, he believes it 
, so eo strongly that he 
designed a jun- 
ior fielder’s glove for the boys - A want to play a 
better game. It sure is a pippin — welted 
leather bound adjustable tunnel thumb lace an 
everything just like the one he uses himself. Now 
you can stop the hot ones—spear ’em out of the air 
and slip over. double plays. Ob boy—but it cee 
oe = confidence and its only $5.00. And, the 
by Official League Baseball is made tostan the 
galt —it sells sells for $2.00. Ask your Sporting Goods 
show you this equipment—you'll want it. 


3+ a Wikaon 


FIELDERS| 


THE FINEST THE WORLDS 
GLOVE IN CHAMPIONSHIP 
BASEBALL y GLOVE 





Time to teach your unruly hair its place! 


Let’s Go! 


All day your hair will 
lie down now... Try this 
popular dressing — free 


No matter where you go there’s one 
thing you don’t have to worry about, 
today. 

And that’s your hair. 

Once it was straggly looking an hour 
after you combed it. But today!— 

From Maine to California, fellows now use 


—Stacomb. Stacomb makes the wildest hair 
lie smoothly in place, all day long. 

Let us send you, free, a generous sample 
of this hair dressing—which more fellows rely 
on than any other! 

Your hair never looks gummy, with Sta- 
comb. Nor dry and brittle, as wetting with 
water makes it. Stacomb is actually beneficial 
—it helps to prevent dandruff. 

Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in jars 
and tubes—and now in the popular new liquid 
form as well. All drug stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Bounce 








after the flying pack. Then I remembered, and 
slowed down. It was a heart-breaking pace 
the youngster set; you’d have thought he was 
either out after the world’s record, or thought 
he was running the four-forty. It was almost 
laughable the way he had stampeded the 
bunch. 

But the laugh died before it was well started; 
a low chuckle at my elbow and I turned my 
head, to look into the grinning face of Emil 
Gorson. “A clever trick,” he laughed. 
“‘They’ll be sore and winded when he drops 
’em at the half, eh?” 

I grunted, then put on a little speed. Emil 
was the only one I had to fear, and he hadn’t 
fallen for the trick. Well, I had beaten him 
once. Johnny or no Johnny, I could do it 
—_ The thought gave a new drive to my 

egs. 

Billy lapped the half-mile track, then, just 
past the finish line, swung to the side and 
dropped panting on the grass. One by one, 
in the next quarter, his closest followers, burnt 
out, did likewise. The field was reduced just 
one-half. In the lead now was Wicker of 
Villers Grove, paired with Jimmy Engles of 
Exter High. I was slightly ahead of Gorson, 
and trailing him was Bedsole of Green Valley 
and Wallace of Grand Junction. These two I 
knew I could forget. 

I proceeded to forget them by speeding up 
my pace. Within a hundred yards there were 
four of us pretty much abreast, which dwindled 
to three, Wicker, Gorson and I, as we took the 
last turn. The straightaway had always been 
my special dish; as I swung into it I shook off 
Wicker, but Gorson, I saw, was not to be so 
easily shaken. As my feet thundered into the 
headlong spurt that had always won for me, I 
noted with dismay that Gorson was matching 
me stride for stride. 

Not so confident now, I tried to stretch out, 
but I had reached my limit of power and speed. 

And Gorson hadn’t! 

In perfect time our feet fell together, but he 
was gaining an inch at every stride. With 
eighty yards yet to go, you could see growing 
daylight between us. I tried desperately to 
close the gap, only to see it widen relentlessly. 
Then all the spring seemed to ooze out of my 
feet, the drive from my legs—I was a beaten 
runner. 

Beaten, all but! 

I heard a shout; my despairing eyes looked 
past the dashing runner, to the edge of the 
track. Violent commotion— Johnny Weiss, 
dancing up and down, laughing like an idiot. 
But it wasn’t his dancing, nor his exasperating 
hyena-grin that caught my eye. It was a toy 
balloon, a tremendous big red one, puffed out 
to the bursting point, which he was nursing 
tenderly in his arms. The instant he saw I 
was looking, however, his wild antics ceased. 
He turned the balloon end-up, pressed it against 
his body and brought his coat together around 


|it. For the barest instant he posed so, looking 


like a toad that had swallowed a pound ‘of buck- 
shot. Then, POP! he had squeezed the bal- 
loon. 

A hote wave of anger went over me. Like a 
flash I got his meaning—éoo fat, me, a balloon; 
I had blown upl 

It had taken ten strides to tell that story. I 
looked to Gorson again, a full stride ahead of 
me now, and I was beginning to stumble. 
Sixty yards, maybe, to the tape—I could 
never overtake him. Johnny was right: The 
balloon had—hold on, hold on! Somebody else 
was staggering. Maybe the pace was too swift 
for him, too. Hang on, Phil, old boy, hang on! 

I ran on, in a dream, but I ran. My mind 
was numb, my eyes saw distorted things: It 
wasn’t a boy running before me there— it was 
a balloon; I was waiting for it to burst. But 
no, it was I who was the balloon—Johnny had 
said so. He was waiting for it to burst. 

Anger swept afresh into my heart at the 
thought. “Burst! I’ll burst a blood-vessel 
first!”’ I cried, gritting my teeth and trying to 
get the last flicker of response out of my legs. 








Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. Y-38, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 

Name...... 
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I must have got it. I saw the space between 
me and Gorson close up, as if he were falling 
back toward me, not I gaining on him. We 
both were straddling wide, wavering like sail- 
boats in gusty weather. I saw his hand fling 
up, as if reaching for the tape. With the last 
ounce of strength I had I lunged forward, 
clutching at a floating strand of white. 

I had won the race! 

I didn’t topple over, but at that I was mighty 
glad to fling myself to the ground. I heard the 
wild cheers, and a glad feeling swept over me. 
Then, above me I heard a voice that was more 
laugh than words, and I looked up into the 
friendly eyes of Johnny Weiss. He dangled the 
shattered strips of a one-time} toy balloon 
before me. 

“Good old psychology!” he chuckled. “It 
takes a little red balloon to do more in two 
seconds than a coach can do in two weeks!” 








It’s Great to be 
Out-doors Again! 


“And now that I have my new bike, 
Ill be on deck for everything that’s 
going on. 

“Last summer I was left behind 
many atime because I had no bicycle, 
but no more! 

“I'never dreamed what a wonder- 
ful help a fellow gets from the New 
Departure coaster brake. It’s really 
three brakes all in one. No wonder 
it controls your speed on the steepest 
hills—and in every emergency.” 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., 
Bristol, Conn. 


Eight out of every ten riders 
use New Departure 
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THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 


















Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catal es 

G] Sinai ete ot cr Me ages, howter bow 
ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY : 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 





‘Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, zur Paper, etc. Save 
money. Print for others, bi jt Rota Com lets 
waite 85. . Sr: Rotary $149. 
easy, rules se! rite for catalog presses 
ete, THE KELSEY CO., P-71, Meriden, Conn. 





























HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on usin: 
F~ baits that “hook an 


| » It’s oneofthe best books on fishing 
everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
a ‘0 you—tellus where to send it. 


MATCHES Dpy! 


ALWAYS 












































WIN the 


a WIN the _ “Miaheoal 


TROPHY OFFICIAL@4BUGLE 


in “a nene 
Contests for the Champion. BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
ship in Scout Bugling. ctuindit 
l REXCRAFT, Inc. Dept. 427 


Qualify with the 
Rexcraft Official 


On sale for $5.00 at music, 
sporting goods and Scout 
Outfitter stores, or get a ! 
money order, fill out this SURGE Shas x id 5 0c cos oclhe abec mete che te op de eesbace. 
coupon and mail to us. 


i Jay St., Brooklyn, swe 
ease send me ed nnd $5.00. Bugle with instruction 


1s booklet. Enclosed find $ 
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Billerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 
Louis 


Gentlemen: 

I bave found that in using the Louisville 
Slugger Bat, to which I attribute most of 
my success as a hitter, that it offers 
ory dat. 

ry player should have « well-made dat 


recommend the 
My records were aade with it 


ROGERS HORNSBY 


Wille, Kentucky 





player desires in @ satisfact- 
he can — upon and I am glad to 
yuis’ 


Wille Slugger to anyone. 


Sincerely 









Hornsby Says: GetA 
CanDependOn’ 


OGERS HORNSBY uses the Louisville Slugger 
Bat and recommends to young players that 
they likewise use it. Suppose you played with 
Hornsby? Wouldn’t you trust this great young 


Rogers Hornsby. 
Manager andsec- 
ond baseman, 
Wor ld Cham- 


gronens St. 
isCardinals, 
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New Kennebec 
Canoe Catalog 





The Secret of 
Spirit Lake 


(Continued from page 7) 
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| 
window-frame—a dark face, high of forehead | 
but narrow, with thin, pinched nostrils and 
glowing, predatory eyes. Not a pleasant face | 
at all, and perhaps its most striking character- 
istic was a livid scar which ran with startling 
distinctness from the outer corner of the left 
eye down to within an inch or less of those 
cruel, slightly twisted lips. 

And then, as Terrell stared, a slow chill creep- 
ing along his spine, the tiny, dying ember 
perished, plunging the room into profound 
darkness. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 








| Twenty Years the 
| Crowd’s Hero 
(Concluded from page 8) 











then. I put my best efforts into training and 
mastering the tricks of riding, and I have 
| never once let down in my efforts to make 





leader who was batting champion of the National League 


a cyager sere ee myself just a little better in every race I enter. | 


_ “OF course the best riders are up against | Two books in one are being sent free to readers 
it if they are unfortunate enough to have | on request. Turn from one end and you havea 
poor partners. I have always been fortunate in | catalog of 15 popular Kennebec Canoesin colors, 








ger bats exclu- 
steely. The exact Louisville Slugger model used by Hornsby 


is sold by your localdealer. Soideal is its shape, weight 
and balance that it is one of the most ular Louisville 
Sluggers of all. Try it. Watch the old batting average 














LOUISVILLE SLUGGERBATS 


takeajump! Youcanidentify the genuine Hornsby bat, 

and other “*Autogra) 

signature burntin 
Slugger oval trademark. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 


’*models by the player’s facsimile 
barrelend, and by the Louisville 


Incorporated, 448 Finzer Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Free! “Famous Sluggers of 1926” 


Fascinating new baseball book, just 
ZZ off the press. New pictures of your 

favorite stars and team. 32 pages, 
large size. Your copy is waiting. 
Write today. It’s FREE. 


The Standard Bat Wherever Baseball Is Played 











RE’S that same speedy fas- 

tener, right on a sport shoe. 
Off or on in “nothing flat’—no 
laces to come untied—no bows 
to tie. And you get all the sure- 
footed speed out of this new 
model Goodrich Zipp that you 


Lookie! 


— they close 







lhe 7, ers! | become Mrs. Reggie McNamara.” 
Sppers! 





always liked in canvas footwear. 


Look to the Goodrich dealer every 
time for the newest ideas in foot- 
wear. And get this point—he’s the 
only man who sells the “Fleet” — 
because nobody but Goodrich can 
put on that Hookless Fastener. 











Goodric 


ZIpp 


SPORT 
SHOES 





THE B. F. GOCDRICH RUBBER 
COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO. 
In te ian Goodrich 
Company, Ltd.. Kitchener, Ontario. 
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having good — Linari, the Italian, with | including wonderful new outboard models. 
whom I was teamed during the recent race, 


was a mighty good partner. He deserves a 
lot of credit for bringing our team through a 
winner. I have had some other good partners 
in my day. Jacky Clark was a good one. | 
Young Bobby Walthour, son of the famous | 
old Bobby Walthour, was one of the best 
partners I ever had. I was teamed with him 
last year in Chicago when we won what to 
my mind was the greatest six-day race in 
history. We won by six laps in a smashing 
finish and Bobby rode a wonderful race. 

“Spills? Yes, I have had a lot of them. 
Some very ugly ones. The worst I ever had 
was in Boston the day before the Six-day Race 
started. I was training and doing my stuff 
with a lot of speed when I went over the 
edge of the saucer and ran into the boxes 
landing on my face on a heavy six by six 
girder. I fractured my skull, laid my head, 
face and mouth open, and broke my nose and 
fractured my jaw in three places. ;The bike 
world said ‘that’s the end of poor Mac.’ I 
wondered myself, after I came to, whether I 
would ever rideagain. But two months in the 
hospital put me in the saddle once more and I 
went back to Boston the following year and won 


Turn the book over and read from the back and 
you have a fascinating treatise on how to have 
fun “Where Joy Reigns Supreme.” Write to 
THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 

Dept. A-32 Waterville, Maine 





















Makes people and objects miles away 
Seem close. Brings new pleasures tu 4 
home, farm, camp, travel, sport. 

See moon and stars as never before 
New Ferry “‘Wonder’’ telescope 
has 5 sections—over 3 ft. long 
open, 12in.closed. Fully brass 
bound, Powerful lenses. 


GIVEN! 


: Y es off the coast. 
the next six-day race held there. I had an- wy —Philip Brush. “I can see 
other spill in Newark once. The handlebar of P- —tit  , 
my wheel punctured a big gash in my leg and | «7 eet, Ag ey S seme 
they took me to the hospital. That was the | }/[* ‘aTrauld, not take, $10.00 for i¢."— 


luckiest accident I ever had because the nurse | § =. pcan tell time on 


. miles a’ me 
who cared for me decided that she would like *Could tell co 
to take care of me always and she consented to eal 








= = Send nameand address and Ferry Wonder 
5 } 3eft. Telescope with Carrying Case will 
||| Why-I-Subscribed BI cone recur mail Pay postman 
i Contest || ae € teed OF your 
| Py meney back. Supply limited, order today! 


Winner—Gilbert B. Lee (age 13), 


Ferry & Co., Dept, 1144, Chicago 
Portland, Oregon 

















CRAFT TIE LEATHER 
| BOUT two years ago I went to a church PO er np ey ba Plaited and 
supper and being a little early I went up- | Laced, Thong, Stamped, Carved and Tooled LEATHER. Send 4 
stairs to the library to read. I was looking | [estes GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colorede Springs, Col 
through a pile of magazines when I came 
across Boys’ Lire. I sat down and began to 
look through its pages. Soon I was reading an 
exciting and thrilling story about a hunting 
expedition in Africa. I finally went down to | 
the dinner, but did not forget the story I had | 
just read. I wondered if there were any more | 
such stories in this magazine called Boys’ Lire. 

I managed to earn sufficient money to buy a 
copy every month. One day I got a job putting 
in wood and earned three dollars. I bought a 
year’s subscription at once. I did not have an 
idle moment all year. I was always reading a 
story, or making something which the maga- | 
zine showed me how to make in my spare time. 

I am now thirteen years of age, a first-class 
Scout and the Senior Patrol Leader of my troop. 
I can safely say that I acquired my first impres- 
sion of the Scouts through the Boys’ Lire. 

I would recommend Boys’ Lire, to any 
boy who likes thrilling and true adventure 
stories, real humorous jokes and interesting 
contests. There is no magazine as good for 
boy or Scout as Boys’ Lire. 

Rules of this contest can be found in previous 
issues. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
Start to Play Very First Day 








“Tork”? M icBee, Jr. 
Gracie: 8.C. 


How’d You Like 
to Be This Boy? 


+ +e» Travels "Round the Country—Makes 
Big Money—Has Loads of Fun, Hosts of 
Friends—All Through Work That Is “Play” 
«+ « « You Can Also Be a Xylorimbist! 
LTHOUGH only 12, “Turk” McBee, Jr., plays “‘bi 
time’ ryaudevillet tours the eve A ne —_ 
ing income; is center of interest wherever he goes. 
St. Louis, was a Playing in public 





Gleason, 
ve months after gettin, voy ts rimba; Victor 
Ei ienne, Ballaks’ snes be wee ve, reuet aot aess 
4 Dot lp bin cmavkas te ice 
18 ea e; everyw presence 
mand because he’s a xylorimbist. Imagine the fun th: 
vOmng folks have--the wrtles they’re invited ¢ to, the n —4 


money 
they make, Then the fun you'll have, the surprise 
you’ ll give friends family, the extra mon seoney you'll carn, 
START RIGHT IN TO CAAy Set on en's stop at 4 
You can make a Soare 


now! 
cavy wy he every ame ht in 


pape ts at — — 
owes oar FREE TRIAL-- A YEAR TO PAY--And it’s as 
to own a Xylorimba as to play one. Thirty-four sizes 
and styles to fit — age =< purer bey a — 3 Co 
‘remo easy terms 
imba with the money it takes to learn other instruments. 
WRITE FOR BIG FREE BOOK--It tells about the Deagan 
Xylorimba the free lessons, ee ae - 


ent plan. Rem: road to B 
Bpportun y "inocoupon brings fall Setals™-send 1 it in today 
3.¢. DEAGAN, lac., ‘Dept. 1544, 1 770 Berteau Ave. 

Please send me, without obligation, full details of the Free 
Tr‘al offer and easy- -payment plan on the Deagan Xylorimba, 
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If a like to draw, 
your hobby into 

a ppt aA occupation, 
>A a CARTOONIST 

Send me your name, address and age, and 
let me mail you a Test Lesson Chart which will 
teach you how to draw comic faces. Whether 
you think you have talent or not, make 
this interesting test. 

I want to show you that with the aid of my 
Picture Chart Method of teaching original 
drawing (fully copyrighted and used exclu- 
sively by this school) you can learn this most 
fascinating and unusually profitable profes- 
sion—and earn money while you’re learning. 

No other school has turned 
out so many nationally famous 
cartoonists. With the Test 
Lesson Chart, I will send you 
their names, samples of their 
work and facts about cartoon- 
ing which will show the possi- 
bilities for YOU. Please enclose of 
6c in stamps for postage. 1% 


C. N. LANDON, Director. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
5096 NATIONAL BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SCOUTS! 






Here’s a 


New One 


Tell Time by 
the Stars 


ERE’S a small Fy simple device, called 
ess, that is used by scouts. hunters 
campers a8 an accurate time-piece 

By x. at the north star thru a Startime it 
is possible to instantly tell the correct tim: 
Its cost being but one dollar, Startime ould be 
in your pocket whenever you start on a hike. Star- 
time Dials may be secured from ey Dept. Boy 
Scoutsof America,200-5th Ave.,N Toe eet 
order with cash or money order to BL. 


STARTIME MANUFACTURING CosePany 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Alexander the 
Goat 
(C onduded Srom page 14) 








beneath and was half-minded to turn back to 
his safe corner near the mantel. 

“Go on, you yellow coward!” 

He put his weight against the door to the 
pantry but, just as he was about to swing 
through, the shriek rang out again! Behind 
him! Softly at first, then louder and wilder, 
to a crescendo of furious despair—then, down 
again, fainterand fainter, dying away witha sob. 

Suddenly he smote his hands noiselessly 
together. His face lit up. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it,” he cried. He 
essayed an airy step or two and knocked his 
head against the sloping roof. ‘When it 
comes to being a detective, I’ve never had a 
lesson in my life. All by ear—all by ear—and 
not so bad at that.” 

He carried the box back to the drawing- 
room and set it down near his corner. He 
fixed the light again on its little moulding. 

“T’ve got you, you old Witch,” he grinned. 
“Yow'll never holler again! Now, let’s open 
er up i and see what’s inside with such a sweet 
voice.’ 


THE level rays of the rising sun fell through 
the great, open door upon the awestruck 
figures of the three boys standing in the hall. 

Alexander looked up from the box he was 
fingering. ‘‘Y’ see this little carved brass thing 
over the keyhole? Well, the box was sitting 
so that the front was just over a knothole in 
the floor. There’s nocellar under that part of 
the house and the wind comes up under the 
floor like time. Well, the wind blew up past 
that little keyhole dinkus and made a regular 
whistle ‘out of it—you know, like those little 
disk whistles you hold in your mouth.” 

He looked about the assembly with a beam 
of triumph. 

“How about the front door opening without 
anyone touching it?” asked Vat. 

‘Aw, shucks! That’s easy,’ said Alexander 
grandly. “This old house is so sagging and 
warped the door-frames are all out of shape. 
When we stepped on the porch, it gave the 
door-frame a bulge and released the catch. 
The cellar-door went shut on me the same way 
last night when I was down in that hole under 
the kitchen. I thought I was trapped for 
fair.’ 

“Well, it wasn’t so much of a find after all, 
was it?” said Vat, still scornful. 

“Took more spunk that you've got to find it, 
‘just the same,” retorted Art, with unexpected 
heat. “T’ll say old Alec had nerve all right 
to hunt that Ghost all night. He’s always 
been the Goat for everything the gang’s ever 
framed up anyway.” 

They turned toward Alexander but he had 
not heard them. He stood looking at a stray 
envelope which had fluttered to the floor from 
the box. Two little pink spots of excitement 
had appeared on his cheek-bones. He moist- 
ened his lips with a rapid tongue. 

“Don’t you any of you want this stuff?” 
he quavered 

“You won it fair and square,” 
Art. “It’s yours.” 

“Now you’ve got it, what you going to do 
with it?” asked Vat. 

Alexander was on the floor, pawing at the 
packets. 

“Art, ’ve you got a stamp catalog? I gave 
all mine away. But, looky here!” 

The boys, fired by Alexander’s enthusiasm, 
crowded around the box. 

“See this here post-mark? 1853! And, 
hey, there’s a premium on f¢his, I know—a 
Revenue Stamp for 1862! I bet. there’s jifty 
dollars worth of old stamps in this box! You 
know what 

“Hey, don’t look at it here,” Art broke in. 
“TLet’s take it into town—wait a minute.” 

From an inner pocket, he produced a comb 
and a sheet of tissue paper. 

“Bring the baby-coflin,” he ordered. 

Down the road, toward Grandalia, the pro- 
cession started—Art, as vanguard and military 
band, playing loudly: 

“Hail! The Conk-ring He-he-he-he-he-ro 
Comes.” 

Followed Vat and Hughie, bearing between 
them the “‘baby-coffin.” 

And, at the rear, looking blandly at the 
morning countryside through his horn-rimmed 
spectacles, strode the Conk-ring Hero, Alex- 


ander the Goat. 
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AN ADVENTURE in com- fj 


munication was made © 
Cars 


last January when trans- 

atlantic radio telephone ser- 
vice was established between 
New York and London. There 
had. been previous tests and 


demo 


nstrations. Nevertheless, 


the fact that at certain hours 


daily 


this service was made 


available to anyone in these 


cities 


from his own telephone, 


created such public interest 


that 


for several days the de- 


mands for overseas connec- 


tions 


‘exceeded the capacity 


of the service. 


It 
that 


was then demonstrated 
there was a real use for 


telephone communication be- 
tween the world’s two greatest 
cities. It was further demon- 
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*) strated that the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, with 

the co-operation of the British 
Post Office, was able to give 
excellent transmission of speech 
under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions, 


In accord with announce- 
ments, made at that time, 
there will be a.continued effort 
to improve the service, extend 
it to greater areas and insure 
a greater degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will at 
times cause breaks in the ether 
circuit, but a long step for- 
ward has been made towards 
international telephone com- 
munication and more intimate 
relationshipbetweentheUnited 
States and Great Britain. 
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Fast and Slow Speeds 
Forward & Reverse 
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Clhere goes a 


Western Union Messenger 


He has a good job now 


He earns good pay and has pleasant outdoor work. 
When vacations come he has one with pay. His 
speedster bicycle cost him far less than what less 
fortunate boys have to pay. 


He has a good future too 


From contact with business concerns, he is learning 
first hand the principles of success, poise, self-con- 
fidence, ability, initiative. He is able to choose the 
kind of business he feels he should like to follow. 
Some day some patron of ours is going to offer him 
the opportunity of stepping farther up the ladder 
of success—and we shall gladly recommend him. 


It’s great work for a wide-awake boy! 


Just take a minute and stop in at the nearest Western 
Union office. The Manager will tell you all about it. 


WESTERN UNION 
essenger Service 


CA Scout Thinks Straight 


then buys 
Excelsior Official Scout Shoes 















You are taught to think straight, and 
we know it. That’s why we build 
shoes to suit you. Your organization 
has endorsed them, and when you 
give them the once-over, whether you 
are a Scout or not, you are ready to 
strut your stuff—the service shoe for 
hiking, the low cut or dress shoe for 
Sunday and the party. If your 
favorite shoe store doesn’t sell them, 
we can tell you who does. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


Department C, Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Ask for this booklet—it 
sure tells “some” story. 







No. 574. Boy Scouts” 
official service 
Munson last. 


No. 576. Boy Scouts 
official dress oxford. 
Boy Scouts’ dress 
last. 







No. 575. Boy Scouts’ 
Official dress shoe 
Boy Scouts’ dress 
last. 


| (Concluded oon page 11) 
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After what seems several zons of time, Wise 
Guy comes back with what we’re after. He 
slips me the pocketbook and I slips him the 
money and there’s no denying that we’re both 
tickled at the bargain. 

It don’t take long for us to get to see the 
head cheese of the company when I gives 
out the information to his third secretary that 
we’ve found the lost pocketbook. We’re 
ushered into the inner sanctum with all the 
ceremony of the biggest customer. And Mr. 
Sylvestor has some clerks rustle in enough 
chairs to give us all seats. 


WHILE the secretary is gone and we’re 
sitting around, trying to look and feel 

natural, Mr. Sylvestor unsnaps the rubber 
band from around the wallet and opens it 
up. He takes a look inside... then his 
face goes pale white and from pale white to 
flaming red. 

“SEE HERE!” he bellows, “WHAT’S 
THIS MEAN?” 
, a a wad of paper is printed in heavy black 
ink: 

My dear Mr. Sylvestor: 
APRIL FOOL! 


Honest, I’d have crawled up my own sleeve 
right then if I could have made it. I even 
considers jumping out the window! But Mr. 
Sylvestor is doing jumping enough for all 
of us. 

The whole office force is upset and wild-eyed 
and while the commotion is still raging two 
secretaries get Mr. Sylvestor collared enough 
to talk to. 

““Be calm!” they say, “be calm! All is well, 
Mr. Sylvestor! The boy with the money is 
outside in the waiting-room!” 

While we stands around petrified, the Master 
Mind enters the scene as quiet and unperturbed 
as a fly on a lion’s back. He marches right up 
under Mr. Sylvestor’s nose and plants a big 
roll of bills on the desk with a loud thump. 

“There, sir!” says he, “is the contents of 
your pocketbook which I dared not entrust to 
any one but myself!’ 





| hard to be charitable. “ 
| see to it that these young rascals get a handful | 
| of cookies on their way out!” 








Mr. Sylvestor grunts again and mumbles a 
few more “Ahems!” But the sight of the 
money has a softening influence. He actually 
almost smiles. 

“Well, er . . - I suppose boys must 
sometimes be boys,” he finally remarks, trying 
Miss Johnson, please 


There’s nothing for us to do but to take the 
hint and beat it, but we’re not quick enough 
to keep us from hearing Mr. Sylvestor say 
to Wise Guy, “‘As for you, young man, I’m 
going to reward you handsomely. I admire 
any boy with a well-developed sense of re- 
sponsibility. And I can readily under- 
stand! ...” 


WE STANDS around outside the bakery 
with our hands full of cookies and none 
of us having the appetite to eat any. It’s at 
least a half hour before Wise Guy comes out 

. « and when he does he’s eating a dough- 
nut and looking like he is expecting to be 
carried away in a limousine. If we could 
have our inclinations we’d have had him car- 
ried away in an ambulance. But as it is we’ve 
got to be diplomatic again. 

Of course there’s arguments on both sides. 
Wise Guy finishes his doughnut and reaches 
over and takes one of my cookies. 

‘Help yourself!” I urges, offering him more. 

“Your generosity touches my heart,” says 
Wise Guy, doing as he is bid. “Well, fellers— 
I don’t have to but I feel sorry for you. I tell 
you what I’ll do For the little service you’ve 
rendered me I'll give you a 10 per cent. com- 
mission which is the regular agent’s fee. Ten 
per cent. of fifty dollars is five dollars! Correct 
me if I’m wrong . . .!” 

Wise Guy reaches in his pocket, takes out a 
roll of fives, and unpeels a bright green one, 
fresh from the mint. 

“There you are, divide it among you! I 
believe that just pays you back = what you 
= me for the pocketbook . Isn’t the 
aw of compensation noe a . a: ae 
I’m paying you this five only on " condition 
that you tip me off to any more pocketbooks 
that you may see lying around!” 

“‘Go chase yourself!” I retorts. 

But what can you do with a bird like Wise 
Guy? I takes the five dollars and we figure, 
if we never hears the last of it, that we’re 
getting out of the deal cheap at the price! 
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EVINRUDE | 


on Your Boat 


- —_ “= - 
Play as You Pay 
OUR models — 8 H. P. 
Speeditwin 75 lbs.;4H.P. 
Fastwin 49 lbs.; 2/2 H. P. 
Sportwin 44 lbs.; and 2 
H.P. Veiner ee. Exclusive,co} yrighted* ‘Boat. 
Speed Guide” tells at glance w te motor will 
= you the results you want. Standardized down- 


ent of only $30 regardless of model. Stands 
ben . low monthly terms — a long time to pay. 


FREE TRIAL GUARANTEE 


Within an hour or less you masterevery detail of 
starting, stopping, ee Pa cere and 
speeding. New, Free Trial Guarantee saieadb 
money if not satisfied. That’s the confidence me 
have in Evinrude superiority and in your lik: 
this sport. Every outingisa real vacation. No traf- 
fic rules, no way to be reckless. More room than 
in your car—new things to see, new places to go. 


New Evinrude Year Book 
Motors in actual colors, 40 interesti 
= beautiful verre poems poe 
te facts! Send for free copy today. 
BVINARUDE MOTOR COMPAN 
2202-27th Street Milwaukee, oe 








—The One Big Danger of 
‘amp Life 
Consider the importance of safe 
sewage disposal and its effect on your 


boys’ health in cam 

Make sure your boys return in 
betterhealth. Camps ex ng boys 
to dangers of typhoid and other in- 
fectious diseases have no right 
take them away from safeguarded 
homes and communities. 

Why use primitive methods of sewage disposal 
when it's possible to have a safe, simple and economi- 
cal system wherever your camp is located—with or 
without water supply. 

Two Modern San-Equip Systems—Septic Tanks 
for water toilets, Chemical systems thout any 
water connections. 

Both are guaranteed. Tell us about pour camp 
service needed and let us mail free plan sheets. 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 
881 Free St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Ghect 2 The Best Gun 


BENJAMIN is the finest air rifle ever made. 
Uniike Has amazing accuracy - shoots 
a one 8 far. ones the Ss the original ——— genuine AIR op- 
. One to six : Damp strokes compress air to an 
of power. P Ramen deseo on ia a air drills and 
hammers except gee control the shooting force. Never 
loses force--no or sevens togteute order. Makes 
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America’s Original Air Rifle 
Outshoots All 
BENJAMIN Get 

Gir Ritle & Mig. Co., 6214. Snaten, St. Louls, Mo. 


G Boy Who G LST persia 
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Tells how to catch bass, pickerel, 
bluegill, etc. Teaches bait-casting. 
Interestingly illustrated. Every 


boy should have it. FREE! A 
‘ Postal gets it ! j 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
. 5531 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
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woutensak MICROS 


Tiny insects become mon. 
sters while plant life re- 
veals invisible mysteries 
and beautiful shapes and 
colors. American made, com- 
act, adjustable, optically per- 
ect, low in price, Wollensak 
Microscopes are ideal for stu- 
dents and scientists. At your 
dealer or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Literature free 
on request. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
824 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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veryan MEDAL 


Folding Furniture 
THE 

RECOGNIZED 

STANDARD 





Ask Your Dad 


He knows the importance of 
a good night’s rest and com- 
fortable chairs when camping. 

He knows, too, that “Gold Medal” 
cots are the most comfortable, fold 
easily and compactly, are light and 
above all durable. He can tell you 
why experienced campers have packed 
them for 35 years. 

Our new, Free, 24-page book tells 
what to take on a trip. Write for it 
today. Dad will enjoy it too. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 

















Do Wonderful Chemical | 
Trick and Experiments 














Make ink, dye cloth, test water and 
soil. Puzzle y our friends with magic 
chemical tricks; write secret letters 
with invisible ink; ‘fom brown, blue 
and black +> rom a Fy on of 
water; make magi . 
You can do these ant = other 
stunts with this wonderful out- 
fit. Get yours now. Order at 
once and we will include the new 
1927 “Boy ‘gEand Bookote em- 





26-cent 
‘com pages 
= fest cone 
emica 
fi send sanepe ONLY 
making ideas. 
Both for. .... 


The Porter Chemical 
Co..119 Su AvG.y* 
Hagerstown, 5 rs 
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Retail Price $4.50 


You can easily get this Eveready Flashlight 
No. 1 and many other worth while Premiums 
which are listed below. 


Rexcraft Scout Bugle 
Remington Scout Knife 

Plumb Scout Axe 

Wearever Scout Canteen 
Wearever Scout Camping Outfit 


Eastman Kodak 
Daisy Air Rifle 


HERE’S HOW IN ONE AFTERNOON 


Earn any of the above by spending an afternoon 
after school handling Grecian Products. And 
remember every premiumis the best obtainable. 
ASK YOUR SCOUTMASTER OR 
FATHER 


which of the above it is most necessary to 


have and send the attached coupon to-day. 


Be the first in your troop or neighborhood to 
secure one of these valuable Premiums. 
eee eee eo COUPON *22 === 


THE GRECIAN CO., Dept. BL-3 
Garnet and Indiana Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me full particulars a8 to how I can 
Secure one of the above Premiums. 
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They learned that his name was Gomez. “You 
say you did the work. Yes. But without me, 
what work would there have been to do? I 
gave you the information about the hacienda 
owner. Risk!” He laughed contemptuously. 
“What risk is there in breaking open a safe 
in -the Andes? Child’s play. I get my full 
share, or I squeal.” 

“You take what we choose to give,” said 
the big one. “Squeal! On yourself?” He 
guffawed. 

“By no means, my friend. Remember my 
name is good in La Paz. Who are you? I 
put you both in jail easily. Come, let’s end 
this senseless argument. You’ve kept your 
word by keeping the seal intact until my 
arrival.” He made them a formal bow. 
“You’re short of cash, as Heckert here in- 
forms me, and you, Ransom, for all your 
strength, acknowledge you had difficulty in 
supplying our meal. Gomez has brains, my 
friends. A toast, then, to our future alliance. 
There are other haciendas to be robbed.” 

After an exchange of glances, the two 
agreed, and they drank. Gomez put his hand 
on the seal. So tense was Yale’s excitement 
by this time that in his eagerness he leaned 
over the aperture. 

“Look out!’”’ whispered Wallie. 

Too late! An ominous crackling of wood 
and hard clay, and Yale had fallen through 
the roof. There was a thud, followed by a 
stream of curses. 

“Gosh! has he broken a leg?” 

Wallie hesitated as to his course. By follow- 
ing his friend directly, he might hurt himself, 
and then of what use would he be? Obeying 
the dictates of his common sense, he swung 
himself down by the tough shrubbery, rounded 
the hut, and reached the opening just in time 
to see Yale make a five-foot dive for the big 
Ransom, tackle him about the hips and throw 
him to the ground. They went down, and 
later Wallie learned that Ransom’s head had 
hit the rock rear of the hut. 

Meantime he himself had dived for Heckert. 
This crook, on his guard, was no such easy 
victim. He sidestepped, and the boy suc- 
ceeded in getting only one arm about his side. 
With his left hand the man then held the boy 
in position, while his right reached for the 
knife in his belt. 

Wallie’s heart missed a beat or two. Was 
this to be the end? Suddenly the grip on him 
slackened. He found himself pushed aside, 
while his antagonist rushed for the door. It 
was Yale who had regained his feet, who 
shouted an explanation of his maneuver. 

“Gomez has run with the money!” 

Out they tore, forgetting the stunned Ran- 
som. Gomez, fleet as a deer, had already 
disappeared over the edge of a lower andenne, 
with Heckert in hot pursuit. The boys, agile 
as monkeys, followed, and, as they topped the 
rise over which the mestizo had vanished, they 
were in time to see him trip over a cactus 
plant. Before he could regain his feet, Heckert 
was on him. The white man, stupid, grabbed 
at once for the money pouch. The half-breed, 
cleverer, reached for his knife. Heckert just 
in time caught his arm, and the two rolled on 
the ground in a death struggle. 

“‘Now’s our chance!” whispered Wallie. 
The bag lay on the ground. They leaped 
down the andenne and seized it. A Spanish 
expletive told them that Gomez had seen them, 
but Heckert, panting heavily, still kept his 
hold on his opponent. 

There was no time to argue, and Wallie re- 
luctantly relinquished it. He knew the holder 
would be the target. Doubling, twisting, they 
sped by separate routes toward the -motor- 
boat. Yale reached it first, and Wallie saw 
that he was holding the pouch in his left 
hand. 

“Got me in the right arm,” said his friend. 
“But it’s nothing.” 

It was a fainting boy, however, that Wallie 
half lifted from the motor, carried down 
Illampu and hoisted onto his horse. They 
knew they were safe, having once crossed 
Titicaca, for nothing better than a “balsa” 
was available for the crooks. 

‘Well, sir,”” said Colonel Thornton to his 
friend, Mr. Durant, that night, after the 
boys were in bed, “yours has been a lucky 
visit for me, but that boy of yours had a 
narrow escape.’ 

“Escape?” chuckled Mr. Durant. ‘“Adven- 
ture, you mean. Think of the story he’ll have 
to tell when he goes home. All that worries 





him is that he didn’t get that wound himself.” 


“What a Peach of a Kit!” 





AND IT’S MADE FOR BOY SCOUTS 
TO WEAR ON YOUR SCOUT BELT 


OU’RE not up in front with the rest of 

the gang if you haven’t the Official Boy 
Scout First Aid Kit looped through your Scout 
belt. And you're not ready to give 100 per cent 
First Aid without the needed supplies it con- 
tains—swabs, bandages, gauze, adhesive plas- 
ter and a dandy little instruction book. And 
it costs only 80 cents at your drug store, or 
from the Boy Scouts Supply Department . . . 
Bauer & Black . . . Chicago, New York and Toronto 


























Bauer & Black 


OVER SO'YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 












































The Champion 


He first made splinters of SOLID WOOD, didn’t 
take a second to get through to powerful defense of TOUGH 
HIDE, knocked the lid off TOMMY TIN CAN at the first 
crack, and before SAM SCREW had time to twist or duck, 
the champion turned him around and drove him home in 
a fraction of a minute! 


Yes, Siree! 


THE CHAMPION’S OFFICIAL NAME IS 


ULSTER 


and he is the 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


He is equipped to meet any emergency and is manufactured by 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC., ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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50Different Foreign Stamps 
Pack of Stam inges 


Illustrated Album 
10c Perforation ause 





to apgresel apolicants ‘ Hints to collecto 
BIG I eg ht PRICE-LIST FREE 

W. W. Betts, Clearfield, Penna. 
0 I send selec- 
70Y DISCOUNT [, 274 ,slee- 
O° sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





Fine APPROVAL SELECTIONS at 50% to 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your needs. 100 differ- 
eat stamps free to all those requesting ap- 
provals and inclose 3c postage. Agents 
Wanted. Write NOW, Wineholt Stamp 
Co., Box 18, Woodbine, Pa. 
















25 U.S. Free: With posctaee 
~° so French Col. roc, 50 Br. Col. 
Rue “ roc, 100 Br. Col. 25c. Approvals 


Ic u 
‘ [> HOLLISTER 
1757 School St., Chicago, mt. 


200 Different Stamps FREE! 


A_marvelious offer which speaks for itself. 200 all 
different stamoe, inctuding War Armistice and British 
= a mps, absolutely free. Send 4 cents for 

amps only) and request our world famous 


anproral bmg _ of fine premiums. 
& TOWNSEND, London , Liverpool, ENGLAND 


NYASSA GIRAFFE 
Every Approval Applicant sending 5c 
oo oan of 100 Diff. stamps (Cat. 


) will receive FREE a beautiful 
pm ma ee Giraffe stamp. Superb approvals, bar- 


gain p GLENN F. SMITH, GIRARD, KANS. 
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CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY 


Get ourcatalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort of 
celebration, now. It’s free for 
the asking. We ship same day 
orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1708 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 


| A BIG BARGAIN 


40 unused 35 used and 25 unused French Colonial, all different stamps, 
with triangle, airmail, animal, Stes Som rom Fiume, Latvia. wy 
a 











etc., and if you ask for pp 
hinges, perf. » and scarce Subiles set from Lichtenstein, all 
lie, Act now 


D. Bryant, Jr., 339 Maple Ave., Danville, Ky. 





HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster's 
name and address as reference. Yes, we give premiums, 
and you'll wonder how we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 
FR E E to a for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


VARIETIES 

AuL Dire) STAMPS 
ostage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

Abu to hold 1152 a 


% Fa al shects sent 
Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 





100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 





with each ain 


BIG FREE OFFER 


Large illustrated list of good stamps and sets at bargain 
prices; also fine packet 47 different stamps from Came- 
roons, scarce Costa Rica (cat. 30c), Niger Coast, ete.— 
ali absolutely free. Enclose 4c for postage, etc. 








100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 

ENNGE Mexico, etc., and album............ 

Sad mixed 40e. 50 diff. U.S. 25e. C 
.i- 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps roa 

List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with very order. 


C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 diffeentr Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stam, 98, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic supp!ice, all for 2c postage . 


GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


206 Different Stamps 


Abyssinia, Liberia, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, 
Etc., list and approvals, only roc. 
W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, III. 


BARGAIN SETS 
Labuan, 1902-3, 10 var. Cat. $2.12 @ $1.00 net. 
Nyassa, 1921-23, 18 var. Cat. $1.07 @ .50 net. 
Epirus, 1914, 15 var. Cat. $1.36 @ .65 net. 
‘Send for my 50° approvals 











All different. Postage 2c. 


SHAW STAMP CO., Bear River, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Large album 15c. List 
of 1,500 stamps at Ic 


100 
each. 50 percent approv- 
Stamps Free oe sent wath aoa order. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 





Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 
plicants. If you will write at once we 
will <b a stamp album perforation gauge and 
a big list of bargains without extra charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


SURPRISE PACKET of STAMPS 
cataloguing 25 cents or over to ap- 
proval applicants sending 2c postage 
= stating whether beginner or ad- 

anced collector. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. THE DeKALB STAMP CO., 34 Franklin St., 
Garrett, Ind. 


B ys! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 








FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scenery, —e 
with, our illustrated album Price List. 

catalog of nag different sets and packets. Send fe for 
return postag 





EDWIN L. FOX, 19211 Dorothy Street, Rocky River, Ohio 


EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 





a short cut 





work with a 


short order earns enough to buy all. 


Get Your Share! 


Grab your pen, fill in the coupon and head for the mail-box. 
You’ll soon be feeling the joy that goes with the jingle of your 


commissions and bonuses! 


Meet Up With 
A Real “Live Wire,” 


Take a tip from a chap who gets every- 
thing he wants, through his own efforts. 
He puts his spare time to work. Result: 
Cash on hand always. 


Franklin Schroeck of Buffalo is just a reg’lar 
fellow. He’s 


Fellows! 


wise enough to use BOYS’ LIFE as 
to. the things he wants. He goes to 
sample copy of BOYS’ LIFE and in 


Don’t Hesitate! 





John B. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Address 


City... 





Please tell me how to earn big money during Spring-time through BOYS’ LIFE. 


4-27 








STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 
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ARRY’S bringing his cousin around,” 
said Bob as he and Phil were on their 
way to the Franklin Stamp Club. 

“I thought the cousin wasn’t peteestnd,” 
Phil returned. 

“‘He isn’t but he wants to see what it’s like. 
He thought it a funny idea for a club to exist 
just for collecting postage stamps.” 

As they entered the club rooms they dis- 
covered Harry and his cousin Erich already 
at one of the tables and joined them. 

Harry explained: “I was just telling Erich 
the way I pick out a stamp when there’s a 
selection. You see, Erich, this copy has the 
design well centered, the cancellation is light, 
at the same time it shows the town from 
which it came. There are no thin spots or 
tares or broken edges, it is cleanly perforated 
on all four sides, too, and if you hold it against 
your coat you can see the watermark though 
they’re not always as plain as that. Now, I 
attach one of these thin paper hinges and it’s 
ready to be put in its place in my album. It 
happens to fill the vacant place in the set. 
I’ve been looking for that stamp for a long 
time.” 

“And all that trouble just for an inked-over 
bit of paper,” was Erich’scomment. He turned 
to wink at Bob and Phil. “I believe Harry’d 
go without his supper for a stamp he wanted.”’ 

“Wait. a minute, Erich,” Harry spoke up. 
“You collected butterflies at one time and 
put them in a glass case you made. You were 
very particular that the wings were not in any 
way injured in your specimens or any of the 
legs off or the antennz missing.” 

“‘Butterflies are collected for scientific pur- 
poses. They are part of nature study—a—” 

“If you think stamps don’t mean anything, 
you’re wrong. They almost always tell some- 
thing of the nation’s history. Fluctuations in 
money values are very interestingly recorded 
as in Germany and Austria after the war. 
There are portraits, scenes, historic events, 
coats of arms, airplanes, battles, monuments— 
Here, let me show you the issues of your own 
country whose government thought it fitting 
to place the portraits of its greatest men on 
these little labels. You find Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
many others.” 

“You make a pretty good case so far, but 
what have watermarks to do with it? They 
can’t be seen when they are in your album. 
How about the perforations? You were saying 
a few moments ago that those rows of small 
holes were counted and listed according to 
the number in a certain space—and some not 
perforated—just cut apart with scissors or 
rouletted.” 

“ All right; we’ll go back to your butterflies 
again. Didn’t you look for variations in color 
and size? I remember you showed me some 
striking differences. 
and perforations are concerned there are many 
collectors who ignore them and you might 
make a collection ignoring them too, but one 
likes to know the value of one’s stamps and 
if you find the watermark makes quite a 
difference the first thing you’ll be looking just 
for the satisfaction of knowing. MHere’s a 
Seychelles stamp of 1917 with a portrait of 
King George, fifteen cents value, catalogued 
at thirty cents and in 1921 a new watermark 
was used, a smaller issue put out, and it is 
listed at seventy-five cents. If you found 
your copy was of the latter kind you’d be 
pleased. Then, suppose you happened to run 
across the other variety. Would you or 
wouldn’t you keep it and where would you 
place it in your album?” 

“‘I’d probably keep the better one,” Erich 


said. 

‘All right. There is this to be said, though. 
The two issues came out four years apart. 
The printing is the same, to be sure, but to 
have a full presentation of the country’s 
stamps I think both should be included. The 
specialist goes much further. There are subtle 
differences in dyes, shades of color, qualities 
of paper, and cancellations. For the general 
collector there is enough without going too 
deep. Some of the stamps are poor things as far 
as the design goes. Again there are beautiful 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





As far as watermarks- 





BOYS’ LIFE | 


No advertisements for this classification are acceptcd 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


POPULAR SCOTT SEALD PACKETS 


Every stamp guaranteed genuine or money back. 
No foreign post-cards, revenues or reprints. 
No. 68, 100 diff., from 50 diff. countries, 25¢; 
No. 8, 1,000 diff., general coll., $1.00; No. 3, 2,000 
diff., general coll., $4.00; No. 152, 100 diff., 
Europe, 10c; No. 146, 200 diff., ‘Austria, 25¢; No. 
178, 100 diff., Hungary, 10c;No. 202, 50 diff., Wur- 
temburg, 25c; No. 67, roo diff., French Cols., 40c. 


The NEWEST EDITION of 
The World’s Most Popular Album 


A new edition (1927) of the famous International 
Junior Album is just off the presses, bigger than 
ever, for it includes late 1926 stamps, and now 
has more than 21,000 stamp spaces, as well as 
thousands of illustrations. This is just the album 
you want... the most popular album ever 
made. Send us your order now. 


No. 1. Attractive blue cover, red back and 








No. 2. Bound in cloth, gilt lettering. ..... 
Forwarding extra, weight 6 lbs. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt on: Malay (tiger); Tunis (arab); Turkey 
(sacred mosque Belgium (battle between angel and ‘‘old 
horns’’) ; Gales ‘(head-hunter)— All these mysterious and 
remarkable s' stamps contained in our Famous Phantom 
Packet! 55 fine varieties (to approval — only) 
for eight cents. Nothing like it, order at o 
PACIFIC STAMP Co., Box 138, inieee, Montana 


us, with your order for the Fhentem Packet at 8c, 
names of three of your friends who. Sy wT ps: and we wil ‘eine 


1 dif. ‘Alban 
Supply limited, write ‘immediately! oie 





Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


i Marino Hyderabad Ne 

Antioquia Iceland Nyassa faz. 
Cyprus Kenvs Usends Port Gees” 
FGi Ielands Lebanon § Uae aig Fu Fotuns 
Gwalior Monaco Leone 


or jerra 
Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak ~ an 
tiaads envious! Price only 108 to aeorotenllia tal! vate = 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5) 
SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 


BOY with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great entail): 1 = stamp from smallest republic 
on earth: 1 airplane set; 1 le stamp; packet 25 diff, 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. p— and but not least, a 

vest pocket stock book as which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit peseens for only 8 cents to sppleante for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


Camden, New Yor} 








as 4 A * eograce = Gane Away 
hen 2 hee Bach, French Colonies, War 
FREE Pres SOOtinee brea stock book. ALL for 200. 


1000 all different stamps & 1000 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. B.0. ST. Lois no 





105 — fa ee 

& Lists our cpoan 9c 
SERVICE 4 PROVALS for only 

52 Diff. U. Cc 10c 


tives, Special’ issues, etc. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. “L,” St. Louis, Me. 











FREE-—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Containing astemen with pi of Tigers, Oxen, Ant bg 


Leo 

Eagle, , Camel, etc. ° a0 te caren canal 

postage. nd ask to see our soproval sheets. 60 50% discount, 

an i. stamps presented purchasers. or 
it postage in unused stamps; coins refused. 


LIGHTBOWN’S Osborne Rd. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


from Azores Bosnia, Nyassa, Sudan, Maley, Dutch Indies, 
Tunis and other foreign — will be sent to ap- 
proval Sgphesats sending 25 ce 

150 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 CENTS. 
Cc. M. EVANS, 


P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 
STAMPS FREE 
101 different, including Hong-Kong. Postage 2c. Fine 
approvals to — giving bank, dealer or Destness refer- 
ences. Lists Free. Stamps Bought. 
PAYN STAMP CO. 
945 Grand Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps 


Dozens of unusued and hard to get. Catalogs very 
highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 


References please. 
EARL M. HUGHES, PEORIA, ILL. 


313 Chicago St., 
100 stames 


to applicants for Popular Net A FREE 


rovals, postage 2c. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. 


Southsea, England 














Milwaukee, Wis. 





ALL 100 foreign stamps,160 American Hinges and 
booklet of meter for making stamp tongs, 
FREE watermark revealer, articles on rare stamps, 


ete., to applicants for our: ‘Tarheel AD-- 
provals” enclosing 2c postage. Reference. 
CAROLINA STAMP COMPANY, Box 104, Newton, N. C. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25c. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 








e Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 
United States by Countries for “the more advanced 
And Foreign album hie collectors, ete 40,000 





varieties to select from. nce please. 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO., AW Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
April 


BORNEO (Rhino), LIBERIA, MALAY, and 
INGES 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 










for Marvel 

Fasket or 52 dif. Gabon. 
‘ogo, , and we will 
include . genuine copy of 
je stamp 
approvals. 


“CURHAN STAMP | (0 


\_cLouc ESTER ASS 


? $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

triangle stamp; set German 

stamps with (pre-war) value 

forty —— dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 

mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 

smallest repubtle on earth; newspaper set; packet good 

stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, ete. 

Entire outfit for 12c to’ approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-awa: counterion depicting won- 
ante thrilling scenes. Tacluded 4 i} wit h- 
Barbadoes (chariot and flying horses); "Chile (battle scene); 








kari (sphinx and we ~ ay osiavia (nude slave breaking chain): 
Newfoundland (wi Ra cari 5: Mal alay (ferocious tiger); rinidad 
— of Victory); Pay fighting 
icants enclosing 5c this great packe ¢ will be sen 
PIKES. "PEAK STAMP. co., Box 215, Colorado " Srings, Colo. 
IMPORTANT® If you act rizht now, we will also { a tri- 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small packoge of hinges. 


To appro- 





$1.15 Costa Rica Set—FREE! 
Send 12c. for the famous Lakeview Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-~Herzegovina, French Sudan, Dutch 
Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying soldier), Kouang- 
Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 
We will include a genuine set of str beautiful old Costa 
Rican stamps (1903-11) cataloguing $1.15, tree, with your 
request for our approvals and illustrated lists. Act today. 
LAKEVIEW STAMP COMPANY 
Box 106, Station F, Toledo, Ohio 





FREE: Fenway Unused Hundred—100- different, 
* beautiful stamps—all unused—from far-off 
countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, 

Bosnia, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa, Giraffe, 


oi ernis fine packet absolutely free to new approval appli- 
_ enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free—Write 
today 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone gells for 7c net) 
And two other triangles, including 
scarce Nyassa roy a among 
the stamps in our 
of 53 different genuine c 
—— stamps for 5c. 

me good eoweae. 
CROWDER STAMP ¢ CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 
ypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 


. 
STAMPS } 105 China, 

tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp ‘Album, over 500 illustrations, 


161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 











. Pte] iasnas of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
ldc., 45¢., $1.35, A. BULLARD & CO., 
Bas, world eataies Ss iriemPe: 448 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 


porters: album Lane dg on, Mass. 





F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabom, Tunis, Ubangi, 
E Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “hard- 
E to-get’’ countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
! App roval . =—_ only, inclosing 4c for postage, 
! Write TOI 
Richard eeno oe 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 
or 500 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only 55c 
or 1000 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only $1.C0 
to all approval applicants. Supply limited. Lists Free. 
VICTORIA STAMP CO. 

London, Ont., Canada 





Dept. 2 


eiele Rage ic) ket io) 2) 


gu different stamps (cat. over $6.00); 300 hinges; 5 approval sheets 
uplicate stam ys ha ‘oration enue cl imeter scale and 
for to approval ees only for 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CO. 
Dept. B. Milford, Conn. 


UNUSED STAMPS and 
4 PIECES OF FOREIGN WAR MONEY 
FOR 10¢,7O APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
CLEARFIELD STAMP COMPANY 

CLEARFIELD < PENNSYLVANIA 






















- BOYS 50% DISCOUNT 50% 


On my 1, 2, 3, fing 10-cent oprova Pwd sy my 
stock has stamps for every y at all prices. 
Please send me your name right now for a big 
selection. A. ZIPPER, 329 E. 11th St., Erie, Pa. 





MYSTERY PACKET!! 110 all different stamps from 
lands of Cannibals, gn gy 
Wild Savages, including Albania, B , Chad, Congo, 
Cochin, Guadeloupe, Gold Coast, Kouany 3-Tcheou, Togo, 
Travancore, Ubangl, far-off places 5 CENTS but only to 
those asking for our approval sheets. Big illustrated 
list free. Write now! 

C. D. REIMERS CO., 601 Flatiron, Fort Worth, Texas 


FREE—150 Dif. Stamps FREE 
SEND FOR LISTS OF PACKETS AND 
SETS. PREMIUMS WITH EV. ERY PACKET. 
AND ON APPROVALS. POSTAGE 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 E. seed ‘., N. Y. 
300 Different Foreign, 60 Different 
SNAPS U. a3 inctudiag 31 and $2 values—ALL 
ith each order we give 


free our price list of yA oat meen. albums, etc., and our 
pamphlet which tells *‘How to make a collection properly.” 








garUREN CITY STAMP COMPANY 
Room 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


100 EUROPE 10c; iii2 Yc "t00 Hungary ‘ie: 


100 Poland 25e; 50 British Cols. 10¢; 50 French Cc sols. 15e; 
50 Port. Cols.’ 20c.. 1 Hin es %0c; Pocket Alb. 5c. 
Big list of Packets, also Ww: 8 8 List, FREE. Reference 

er or Pi Pry e uy co —, 
BYMOR SUPPLY CO., Dept. B, 





t. Louis, Mo, 


1927 


| lector against my will, and now they’re gloating 





bits of art and engraving as in the Austrian 
musicians’ set and these new Luxemburgs.” 

“They are good and if representative of the 
country’s art all the better. However, I’ve 
heard that certain companies print stamps for 
nations in many parts of the world. If such 
issues are put in your stamp book unused 
they only represent the engraving and print- 
ing ability of the company.” 

“You're right there, Erich. These Luxem- 
burgistamps were printed in New York and 
even if they traveled across the ocean to the 
nation ordering them and then back again 
they still have very little meaning beyond the 
historical value of the portrait and the artistry 
of design. If they come back on letters the 
case is different. At least they are now postage 
stamps. That’s why I prefer used copies.” 

“After all the stamps have no real value. 
They can’t be used for anything.” 

“Now, Erich, you know that’s nonsense. 
Autographs are collected and they can’t be 
used for anything either, yet who would say 
they have no value. If you’d been at the 
New York Stamp Exhibition and had seen 
the thousands of eager visitors you’d have had 
to admit there was some sense to the hobby. 
There’s a long list of Kings and Princes, and 
in this country Congressmen, Judges and 
prominent business men who have found in- 
structive entertainment in philately.” 

Phil and Bob had been sitting listening to 
the argument. Bob now asked, “When are 
you going to start collecting, Erich?” 

“You haven’t got me yet,’ the latter 
laughed. “Harry puts up a good argument 
but it doesn’t really interest me, that is, not 
enough to give it the attention it would re- 
quire. There are so many more coming all 
the time it is discouraging to start.” 

“A packet of two or three thousand would 
make a good showing,” Phil suggested. “Mr. 
Loft over at that third table has them with 
him and I’m sure he would be glad to show 
them.” 

But Erich was not to be so easily persuaded. 
It happened later on that Mr. Loft came over 
to their table with his bulging leather bag and| 
when Harry mentioned packets he spread out 
an array of varying quantities and prices and 
it was Erich who asked if he might look over 
the contents of a 3,000 variety packet. 

When they were spread out it made quite 
a heap. Harry, Bob and Phil found many 
varieties that were not in their collections and 
their enthusiasm had its effect on Erich. 

“Tf you want to buy the packet and sell us 
those we haven’t got—” Harry suggested. 

“T’ll buy it, but if you don’t mind I'll keep 
the lot. There, now I’m in it and you fellows 
are to blame.” 

“Say, don’t go in that way,” 
tested.” 

“You needn’t worry too much about me,” 
said Erich as he paid for his stamps. The 
investigation continued for some time, particu-| 
lar varieties being picked out and laid in rows 
till the three more experienced collectors 
began wondering if even for them the packet 
was not a good investment. 

While the boys were thus engaged Mr. 
Binnamore came along and stopped to look 
over their shoulders. “Who’s been buying all 
those?” he asked. 

“T,” said Erieh. “I was dragged in here b 
these three pirates and made into a stamp a 


Harry pro- 


over my downfall.” 

““He had too much wealth,” Harry explained. 
“We were trying to bring him down to our 
level.” 

“Democracy! Equality! Perhaps I, too, 
can help. Look, sir, upon my wares.” Where- 
upon Mr. Binnamore displayed new French 
Surcharges; the 90 centimes on 1 franc, 05 
centimes; the 1 franc, 10 centimes on 1 franc 
40 centimes, and the 25 centimes on 35 cen- 
times. ‘These will soon be replaced by regular 
issues,” he explained. ‘‘Good ones to have.” 

All four boys agreed with him and were 
supplied. 

Other stamps shown were new Belgian Char- 
ity issues, from Italy a 2 lira, 50 centesimi, 
express stamp, blue and carmine, and from the 
Netherlands the latest ‘Children’s Welfare 
series. 











Ernie Challenges the World 


By Harold M. Sherman 
A great serial of a 
great pitcher 
who did not know it 
Begins in the May issue 
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WATERWAYS 


Easy 


and Man~ 
what Speed 


HAT a fellow wants in 
an outboard motor is 
performance.A Johnson 


starts with one pull of the cord 
and has speed enough to easily 
go around any motor of similar 
size. That’s what you get in a 
Johnson, the motor that wins 
the races, 

With the right kind of boat you.can get up 
to 13 miles per hour froma Johnson Light 
Twin. On water — that’s real travelling. 
Other Johnson motors offer a speed range 
up to 27 miles per hour and more with 
the proper boat. 

Take dad to the nearest Johnson dealer 
and see the Light Twin, the lighest twin 
cylinder boat motor in the world. If there 
isn’t a nearby Johnson dealer write for our 
catalog and «show it to him. 


ARE NEW HIGHWAYS OF HAPPINESS 


to Start 








‘Races Won 
by Johnson in 1926. 
1927 Johnsons give 
Still Greater Speed 

OHNSON Won at every 


ississippi Valley Power 
iation and Amer- 


JOHNSON MOTOR Co., 332 Samp le Street feng iene oe Association 


South Bend, Ind. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors 


Cote PeterboroughCanoeCo., Perssbosoush, Ont.,Can. nati, 
Division: 75 West St., New York, 


Johnson 


Sogeeved by the 
7%. 


boratory 
e- 





sanctioned 1926racing Regat- 
ta— Louisville, New_York, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Cincin- 
Norfolk, Detroit and 
other watering places. 


LY 
~O 





Outboard pin, Moton Motors 





a rea 


Many fine musicians started from 
some such inspiration as this, just a 
bunch of regular fellows looking fora 
chance to get more fun out of life, ora 
chance to make money on the side. 
Music showed the way. owe a few 
hours of practice for a short while 
and they were playing real tunes. 

You can do just what these others 
have done. You can learn how to 


part in 











BAND INSTRUMENTS 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





“Piay It? Sure!” 


ND if you fellows would get on the job we would soon have 
F cochatiita. Think of the fun we could have, and the 
money we could make with a snappy little band all our own.” 





play quickly and easily. And you can 
aa more friends and more money 
cam you are able to play a band in- 
strument or saxophone. 
Let us tell you why Kings are the 


choice of professional players the 


world over; let us show you why 


these fine instruments are easier to 
learn and why they help you to play 
better. 
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Dont risk usin 
cheap tire flui 





T may ruin the rubber, gum up valves, 

harden the tires, work only a short 
time, and fail to seal punctures just when 
you need it most. Tire fluid can’t give 
satisfaction the season through unless 
made of certain high-grade materials ac- 
cording to a certain exclusive formula. 
The only kind made that way is Never- 
leak. That is why Neverleak costs a few 
cents more, and saves every user many 
dollars. Instead of damaging tires, it pro- 
longs their life. Instead of becoming hard 

d useless, it remains in active liquid 


form the wholeseason, sealing thread leaks 
and punctures, before the air can escape. 
On the job every second, day and night. 
Nevercausesa particle of trouble to valves. 
Never makes the tires ride hard. Millions 
of bicyclists have proven it absolutely 
safe, sure and longest lasting. Use it once 
and you never will think of buying an un- 
known, untested, inferior preparation a- 
gain. If your dealer can’t supply you with 
the genuine Neverleak we'll mailit post- 
paid, satisfaction guaranteed, 30 cents a 
tube. A tube treats a tire. 
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Hit the Bull’s-eye! 


The *‘Buck Injan’’ Archery Set is a straight 
shooter, like Robin Hood's! Bow 48 inches long, hand 
rubbed, satin finish, cord-wound grip, air-dried hick- 
ory stock. Three Birch Arrows feathered and cop- 
per tipped. A beauty to delight any real boy’s 
heart. Price, $2.50. 


**Honest Injaun’’ Set: bow of selected hickory, 42 
inches; arrows rubber tipped for safety; strung with 
pure twisted flax. Price, $1.00. 

**Big Injun’’ Set (for high school pupils and be- 
pn. adults) 5 foot Bow, hand rubbed, satin finish; 
4 Birch Arrows, feathered and copper, tipped. Accu- 
rate at long range. Price, $3.50. 


Order Now—Spring Archery Begins Soon! 


THE SIDNEY ARCHERY CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 
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The Mutiny of | 
the Flying Spray 
Conte led from page 4o) 
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| daily round. He had a way of giving orders so 
that one could not help obeying. There was 
a finality to his word. When he had spoken 
that was the end of it. He was, in truth, 
a veritable lawgiver, who dwelt on the Sinai of 
his own poop. 

As time passed, I found myself more and 
more infused with his lonely and dominant 
spirit. Where I had once kept company with 
shipmates, I now began to watch them from 
the high place; with them, but not of them. 

Imperceptibly, I was being qualified to take 
on the mantle gf the master. 

Grabbing the spy glass, by the binnacle, I 
made out, beyond question, our boats that 
had stolen the gold. They had evidently not 
gotten far with their plunder when the 
threatenings caused them to come about. 
Realizing their peril, they were now striving 
frantically to get back to the clipper, before 
the hurricane should burst upon them. 

Meanwhile, the oncoming rage of clouds was 
turning into a whirling gray mist, spreading 
over the ocean, coming toward us in a vast 
panorama of flying white feathers. I stood 
aghast, the tiny white boats were just in 
front of that charging whiteness. 

I was still looking through the glass, fasci- 
nated, by the impending tragedy, when, with- 
out warning, I saw those tiny specks vanish, 
like candles snuffed in darkness. 


called back to our own immediate danger. 

“Bring her up to meet it.” 

The order was hardly given, before a perfect 
onslaught of thunder, lightning, wind and rain 
burst upon us. 

The whole sea was suddenly a mass of 
seething foam, presenting the appearance of 
one unending breaker, while the sky looked 
doubly black in contrast to the milk-white sea. 

From somewhere, there came a rumbling, 
roaring, terrifying sound, resembling heavy 
breakers, and the crash of tumbling water. 
While stranger still, it had become dark as 
night. 

““What’s that?” 

“Tidal wave! Right on us! 
your lives!” 

Scarcely had we carried out the precaution, 
when, by a lightning flash, I saw a mountain of 
water, rolling, tossing, tumbling, as if ready to 
sweep to eternity all that stood before it. 

Higher and higher the comber rose, with a 
foam-white boiling crest, hanging there for 
one awful moment, and then it crashed down 
upon us. 

If the heavens had caved in, the shock 
could not have been more complete. With the 
deadly thunder of water in my ears, I hung on, 
feeling that this was the end. Then, the 
weight seemed to be lifting, and almost suffo- 
cated, I came gasping out into the air. 

The clipper was so deep in the water that 
all the life had gone out of her. From where 
we stood on the poop, nothing was visible 
save the fo’c’sle head, rising like a lonely rock 
in a sweltering sea. In that moment, the hull 
seemed to be settling beneath our feet. 

““She’s gone!”’ I gasped, and then, as if to 
give the lie to my word, she quivered, and 
started to come up. 

“Are we done?” 

“Nay, she’ll make it,” answered the Bosun. 
“‘She’s a storm bird. She’ll come through, 
just watch her.” 

True to the Bosun’s prophecy, the grand old 
girl shook herself clear, and rose weakly, to 
meet the next assault. 

Following on the heels of the tidal wave was 
the wind with its hurricane force. The flying 
spume came over the rail and lashed us with 
whips of steel, while the wind was passing in a 
deep humming roar. 

Under the clew of the maintopsail we finally 
hove to, and the clipper lay with her lee rail 
completely under water. 

When the wind first struck it bore us down 
nearly on our beam ends, broadside to the 
wind. But the pressure of the lee clew of the 
maintopsail slowly brought her head up to the 
wind, and according to the word of the bosun, 
the old boat began to prove herself a storm- 
bird in the truest sense. 

About noon, the steward called out that he 
had some hot broth ready for me in the cabin. 
Thoroughly exhausted, I was just starting in 
on the broth, when the cabin windows were 
crashed in by a boarding sea, flooding the place 
knee high with water. 

Rushing up through the after companion, I 
was just in time to see another comber, swell- 


Hang on for 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR FEATHERS 


Indian Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 or 60 feath- 


ers, ready for making a regulation War Bonnet. Write 

for illustrated catalogue and prices. 
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EARN MONEY {ferxou 
Sell TAB SNAPS. Do away with buttons. Almost 
every woman buys. Sell low—good profits. Get the 
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LOTHROP CO., Room 719, Rockville Park, Roxbury, Mass. 

















BOoYs! 
PREMIUMS AND CASH! 
An Easy Way to Earn Your Scout Equipment 


Do a little welfare work in your own town 


for the prevention of accidents. Sell some- 
thing everybody wants. No competition. 


The “SAFETY REMINDER” School Book 
Cover, when in use on the books of school 
children, is at work every school day of the 
year, bringing boys and girls into constant 
personal contact with Safety First Thought. 
Safety experts declare this information may 
mean the saving of many children’s lives. 


Derive the benefits of becoming our repre- 
sentative in your community in the retail 
sale of these Safety educational devices. 
Liberal commission will enable you to earn 
cash commission or real scout equipment. 
Fill in coupon for full particulars and outfit. 
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A SHORT STORY CONTEST 
FOR BOYS 


BOYS’ LIFE offers $300.00 in prizes 


First Prize - 
Second Prize 
Six Prizes 


SIBZTASSES 









$100.00 
50.00 


- - « each, 25.00 


HESE prizes are in addition to a payment for each 
J, story at our regular rates. For stories which do 
not win the prizes, but which seem to the Editors 
worthy of publication in the magazine, this same 


rate will be paid, all prize winning stories and stories so pur- 


chased becoming the property of BOYS’ LIFE. 


This is an opportunity for boys who are ambitious to 


write. 


On stories which are not accepted for publication, but 


which seem to have promise, criticisms will be given. 


RULES FOR BIG CONTEST 


Stories must be not more than 4,000 words 
in length, and on the last page of each manuscript 
must appear a certification by parent, guardian, 
teacher or scoutmaster that the story is original 
and entirely the work of the contestant. 


This certification should read: 


“* This story is, to the best of my soot and belief, 


the original and unassisted work of 


ecoeeeceeCeoH#PeCooeaeSsSeseeoeoseeseeebeneecoaonmesceoeaeweeoeonaeseeoeane 


Manuscripts must be typed double spaced, 
or written very legibly on one side of the paper 
only: any manuscript written so illegibly as to 
be difficult to decipher will be discarded. 


Stories should be on paper 84 by 11 inches, 
must be sent flat, not rolled, and must be ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed envelope 
for return. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of each manuscript must appear the name 
of the writer, his address, age, whether he is a 
Troop or Lone Scout or not, and his grade or 
year in school or high school. 


Any boy under twenty years of age is eligible 
to compete. 


The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of manuscripts. 
Manuscripts must reach the office of BOYS’ 


LIFE on or before September Ist, 1927. They 
should be addressed to 


The Editors, Short Story Contest for Boys. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 


200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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again to make sail, and set the 
watches. 


For breakfast, that morning, the steward — 


served us a hot meal which tasted like a ban- 
quet after thirty-six hours of water-soaked 
hard-tack. 

The clipper did not strain badly, and suffered 
no damage except the loss of foresail and miz- 
zen staysail, and the knocked-out bulwarks. 

Coming out on deck after breakfast, there 
was a bracing tang in the air. Sky and sea 
seemed to have been swept clear at dawn. 
Only the deep-troughed rollers, and occa- 
sional lace-work of foam, told of the storm 
that had passed. 

In that sparkling and translucent air, one 
suddenly discovered the sheer joyousness of 
being. Just to be alive, on such a rare, clear 
morning, was all that the heart could desire. 

I was standing by the wheel, rejoicing that 
we were on our course again, 


We had raised the Navesink, the outermost 
Atlantic signal of my native land. 

Upon the fo’c’sle head there was an excited 
tush of feet, while someone sent back a loud, 
“Hurrah!” 

The flash of the Navesink was the first peep 
of shore which we had had, since the high 
coast of Staten Land went down astern in 
Cape Horn fog. 

Remembering oft repeated instructions, I 
had been faithful to the three L’s of navigation, 
Log, Lead, and Latitude. Now, on the last 
lap, I had paid greatest attention to the lead. 

“When coming onto soundings in thick 
weather keep your lead going.” 

This was the word of Captain Peabody, 
having regard to the thickness of the weather, 
I lived up to it to the letter. 


We arrived off the coast in thick fog, mean- 
ing that soundings were the only clues to our 
position. Consequently, I backed the main 
yard and took a cast every hour. 

Making a first landfall from half way round 
the world is the most exacting variety of long 
distance shooting. To miss the mark means 
shipwreck and disaster. Realizing this, I took 
no chances. 

When Tug muttered against the eternal 
sounding drill, I replied: 

“Better be safe than sorry.” 

As the flash of the Navesink dimmed again, 
in the encompassing fog, a schooner bobbed 
across our bows, and fifteen minutes later a 
New York Pilot was guiding us through the 
thick gloom, past Sandy Hook, and in toward 
the Narrows. 


fiercest onslaughts of wind and 
weather, could sleep in sopping water upon 


the hardest deck, could eat his whack of salt; 


grub, could contribute his share of “beef” at 
the end of a halliard, could find his way blind- 
fold to the spidery heights. ° 

And this was not all. Restraint and mastery 
had registered within still deeper changes. 

I began to wonder if the folks at home would 
recognize me. 

Still wondering over the changes that we 
would all find on the morrow, I turned in, and 
weary from the day’s exactions, was soon dead 
to the world. 

Toward midnight, sleeping lightly, I was 
awakened, by the sound of footsteps on the 
poop, while a strange voice floated down 
through the cabin skylight. 

“Is Captain Peabody aboard?” 

“No, sir.” 








when the lookout called: 

“Lifeboat, two points on the 
port bow!” 

Picking up the spy-glass, I 
discerned plainly one of our own 
boats, floating bottom upwards, 
telling its own story, unmis- 

ably. 

A great horror filled me as I 
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“‘What happened to him?” 
“He died o’ heart trouble 
while we was still down there 
in the Nor’east Trades.” 
“Was he sick long?” 
“Aye, he was ailin’ most 0’ 
|] the voyage.” 
\ “And, where’s the acting 
Captain, then?” 


thought of the fate of the 
Bloody Forties, and coupled 
with that horror was a sudden 
loathing at the thought of the 
gold. 
Laying down the glass, I 
‘took in deep breaths of that 
clean, clear air. Yes, it was 
good to be alive on such a 
morning. With everything 
drawing on the homeward trail, 
a profound thankfulness welled 
up within. Witha sigh of relief, 
I exclaimed: 

“They’re welcome to it.” 

“Welcome to what?” in- 
quired Tug. 

My answer was to point in 
the direction of the capsized 
lifeboat. 

With eyes grown dim from 
watching 

The sun-wash on the brine, 

I am paid in full for service, 

Would that service still were 

mine. 


“LIGHT on the port bow, 
a 

“All right,” I answered 
calmly. But at the meaning 
of that flash, I wanted to yell 
like some harum-scarum just 
released from school. 
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When writing about 


your subscription, please always mention the order number which appears on the wrapper, and the date your subscription 
This will help us to serve you promptly. 

How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently 
This magazine is now on sale regularly by all Important Book Sellers and Newsdealers throughout the United States. 
The publication date is the 22nd of the month. The price is 20c. acopy. Dealers also accept yearly subscriptions at $2.00 
each. Friends of the Boy Scouts of America will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable dealer 
not selling BOYS’ LIFE. 
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“There he is.” 


At the mention of my name, 
a large man, who had just come 
over the side, suddenly rushed 
forward. 

“That can’t be Lawrence?” 

Wheeling about, I beheld a 
dominating figure that I would 
have recognized the world over. 

Instinctively, I called out: 

“Father!” 

THE END 
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Fellows who prize 
their base hits 


... prize this dessert as well! 


HE campus rings with the cheer of are barred. But there is one dessert that’s 
victory! Back in-the Gym a win- welcome at every training table—that’s 
ning baseball squad—laughing, joking Jell-O! Yes sir! The coach OK’s it—for 


—under the showers... two reasons: 
‘*Some sock made, Joe!”’.. .“‘And First—because everyone enjoys Jell-O. 
did you see Lefty spear that liner?”’... | Second—because, unlike many desserts, 


“That catcher can sure peg ‘em to Jell-O requires very little digestive effort. 


second!” . . . ““When do we eat?” Sit down to a “Training Table” 
That’s important! But what they eat right at home! 
is more important. An athlete can’t eat If Jell-O is such a great dessert for 


every kind of food. Not if he wants to : we tag 
at keep in tip-top condition. That’s why ne ee Vibe eee a ~ 
4 ? schools and colleges all over the coun- Wri pestle chance, Saag sanghatan 
Pas A ose tetnek tain aa rite your mother’s name on the cou- 
— y 5 pon below. We will send her the new 
Physical trainers see that the right Jell-O recipe booklet—and you'll be 
foods are served. For instance; desserts introduced to the most delicious des- 

that are heavy, rich, and hard to digest _serts you ever tasted! 


JELLO 





AMERICA’S MOST | hh 
FAMOUS DESSERT \ a 











© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


%e 
—- Tue Jett-O Company, Inc., 


Lz Roy, New York. 
Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet-— 
containing dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 





I Si vescceccetaiae 


Street. 





City Lvssenseuce State. 
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Golden Brown with 
Ivory White Trim. A 
modeltosuitevery taste 
and any pocket book— 
Roadsters, Racers, 
Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs, Double Bars, 
Scouts, Juveniles— 
Girls’ and Ladies’ 
models, too. The free 
Ranger Catalog offers 
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My Ranger Bike 


What is a boy without a bike 
How does the youngster feel 
Who misses the fun he OUGHT to get 
riding his RANGER Wheel? 


What is a boy who doesn’t know 

He must balance himself or FALL? 
It’s hard to make a man of such, 

For he isn’t a boy at all. 


The wit and balance of boys to-day, 
Spread out in a wholesome span, 

Will make the balance and common sense 
Of a straight and wholesome man. 

So here’s to my bike—my RANGER bike; 
And here’s to the spinning wheels— 

For it makes 9 man of a normal boy, 
From his head"to his happy heels. 


JOHN MARTIN. 




















& It is very probable that you 
know the “‘Ranger”’ and have 
always wanted one, but we 
ask you to prove it best by 

’ personal use, in a thirty day 

free riding test. So just 

select from our big Ranger catalog, the one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous 

beauty, marvel at its many features of equipment and convenience, thrill at its speed, and 

try its comfort and ease of running. If, at the end of 30 days, you find any cause for dis- 

satisfaction, ship it back at our expense and the trial will not cost you a cent. We mean 
this and back it by a $5,000.00 cash deposit guaranty at the First ; 

National Bank of Chicago. 
encased in a waterproof 
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special crate, we will ship the Ranger bicycle of your selection by fast 
prepaid express and guarantee quick delivery in perfect condition. 
In this way we can serve you as we have millions of other bicycle riders 
during the past generation. In the busy season we ship as many as 
three thousand bicycles in a week direct from the Factory to the indi- 
vidual rider in this way, so you can be sure of prompt, careful treat- 
ment for your order. The big free Ranger catalog tells you just how 
to choose. Your Ranger will be delivered to your home in the larger 
towns anywhere in the United States. You call for the bicycle at 
the express office in the smaller places. In either case the delivery 
charges from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 


Save sl0%0825% svar 
selling expenses added on X RAL. 


Direct from the factory, 
carefully assembled, 
oiled and inspected— 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-18, Chicago, U. S. A. 











Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider wholesale of your Mead bicycle. Factory-to- 
prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and terms Rider saves you big money on your 
bicycle. Prices from a” ~’ -. 

Name ad 
ea $5%°Premiumltee soe, t° 
et N the regu- 
; aaa ct car » lar tool kit given with Ranger bi- 
4 s | cycles, there is an extra set of ac- 
TOWN aa anna an nnneeenennnncnneneeeeeeeeeeee tate........... ~ |) cessories included free with several 





5 | of the Ranger — fully ex- 
Factory Distributors In 407 Cities plained in the ca 





If ou 

The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) FreeRan Cataloe wank to 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is race thru 
> the year on a “Ranger,” send for 


catalog today. Our bargains and 
terms will open your eyes, but the 
snappy pictures of the new “‘Rang- 
ers” will make them bulge with 
wonder. Many of the new features 
are found on no other bicyeole. 


it you havea a Special Factory Distributor there,sendme © 
letter of introduction to him so I can inspect the Rangers 

and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or on & 
Easy Payment Pian if I prefer. : 
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Do Business Direct 
With the Makers 


Get a real Factory Guar- 
antee with your bicycle 
and be sure of Parts and 
Repairs if needed. All 
unnecessary middlemen’s 
profits are gone! You save 
money and get better values 
in this Factory Direct-to- 
Rider Sales Plan. 


RiderAgentsWanted 


Thousands of boys and young men in 

the smaller cities and towns and in the 
country are making big money acting as 
Rider Agents, exhibiting and taking or- 

ders for ‘‘Rangers”. from their friends and 
neighbors. If you want to be 2 Rider Agent 

so state when sending for your catalog and we 
will enclose full details of this famous money- 
making plan, 


The Ranger “‘Mo- 
torbike”’ modelisthe 
most completely 
equipped bicycle in the ‘ 
world. (See illustration.) 
Many other models are also 4 
equipped with new and exclus- 
ive features found on no other 
bicycles. 


- at money-saving Factory Prices, are also illustrated and des- 

- 2 cribed in our big Ranger catalog. Millions of riders have saved 

money on sundries at our Factory Prices. These hundreds of 

accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of any 

bicycle—lamps, luggage carriers, horns, tires, bells, sirens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, 

built-up wheels, hubs and spokes—are carefully selected by our buyers in Chicago and Birmingham, 

England, from the leading parts makers of the world. Looking through this catalog is just like taking a 

trip through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new ideas and conveniences that you 
never saw or heard of before. There is no equal for Mead quality, style and price. 

easy payment terms. Protect yourself on the greatest 


Send No Money: ycle Values in the world today, and be the proud 


owner of a new 1927 “Sanger” ~the | cageune bicycle—Young America’s peerless choice. 


Cycle Company 


Fill out the coupon or on a postal card ask for full par- 
ticulars of our Factory Prices, wonderful offers and 








Dept. H-1s Chicago 





